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MARTIN HEIDEGGER’S EXISTENTIALISM: 


J. N, Monmanty, M.A., Dr. PHIL. (GÖTTINGEN) 
Départment of Philosophy 


T 


Martin Heidegger’s major works are The Doctrine of judgment 
in psychologism (1914), Doctrine of categories and meaning in Duns 
Scotus (1916), Sein und Zeit (1927), Was ist Metaphysik? (1929 & 
34), Vom Wesen des Grundes (1929 & ’31), Kant und das Problem der 
Metaphysik (1929), Vom Wesen der Wahrheit (1948, Holzwege 
(1950), Platons Lehre von der Wahrheit mit einem Brief über den 
Humanismus (1947 & °51), Erläuterungen zu Hélderlins Dichtung 
(1951), Hinfithrung in die Metaphysik (953), Was heisst Denken? 
(1954). 


II 


In the works preceding the Sein und Zeit, Heidegger was moving 
within the horizon of traditional philosophy.” The Sein und Zeit, 
appearing in 1927, not only revealed Heidegger's new way of thinking, 
but put forth the claim of having effected a total destruction of 


1 Martin Heidegger started his teaching career first as Edmund Husserl’s assistant 
at Freiburg; then, for some time, he was Professor of Philosophy at Marburg till, in 1929, 
he succeeded Husserl to the chair of Philosophy at Freiburg. Later he became the Rector 
of the University of Freiburg and retired prematurely to the seclusion of a Black Forest 
village where he leads the simple life of a peasant. ; 

3 Some anticipation of what is to follow may nevertheless he detected in the earlier 
works. Thus, for example, in the work on Duns Scotus, Heidegger writes : Das erkennt- 
nistheoretische Subjekt deutet nicht den metaphysisch bedeutsamsten Sinn des,Geistes, ' 
geschweige denn seinen Vollgehalt. ... Der lebendiger Geist ist als solcher wesensmassig 
historischer Geist im weitesten Sinne des Wortes. Die wahre Weltanschanung ist weit 
entfernt von bloger punktueller Existenz einer vom Leben abgelésten Theorie.’’ (237-8) 


` 
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western metaphysics since Plato. In the works that follow the Sein 
und Zeit, we learn that this new beginning is but a recollection of ` 
the pre-Socratic philosophers and poets, of Parmenides, Heraclitus and 
Homer ! At the same time, it becomes increasingly clearer that in 
this new beginning, in this protest against traditional European 
metaphysics, Heidegger does not stand alone. Without subscribing 
to the charge that he is an eclectic, we yet begin to see the way he 
absorbs into his thought influences from sources as diverse as Kant, 
Kierkeggard, Marx, Nietzsche, Dilthey, Husserl and Scheler. 


x -# 2 


III 


` 


I 


Tt is not false but inadequate lo characterise Heidegger’s philo- 
sophy as existentialism. We shall emphasise, in course of this paper, 
the fact that existential analysis forms a part—though a major part—of — 
his philosophy. Even as a part, existential analysis has only 8 subsi- 
diary purpose to fulfil. Itis not an end in itself. Analysis of human 
existence serves the purpose of bringing to light the hidden meaning 
of Being. It is true that the Sein und Zeit is mostly- concerned with. 
existential analysis. The second volume of that work which was 
promised by Heidegger, it is known now, would never appear; but 
if seems reasonable to guess that the author intended, in this promised 
volume to go beyond existential analysis and to lay bare his philo- 
sophy of Being. This guess is ‘confirmed -by the fact that emphasis 
shifts from existential analysis to a metaphysics of Being in the. later 
published works. We may, with a fair degree of accuracy and 
justice, characterise his philosophy as a phenomenological inquiry 
into the meaning of Being. | | 

Let us recall a few of Edmund Hasserl'sš important ideas: 
first, he taught that the true method of philosophy should be des- 
cription of ‘phenomena’, as they are presented to us. By ‘phenomena’ 
are meant only such as are a-priori and essential. Negatively, this 
methodology excludes speculative and interpretative thinking. 
Positively, it leads to the socalled regional ontologies of which 
Nicolai Hartmann’s Ethics is an instance. 


Secondly, in order to isolate ‘phenomena’ in their purity, Husserl 
made use of the method of phenomenological reduction. Applied 
to the sphere of pure immanent consciousness, this means that all 
that is franscendent to consciousness is. to be ‘bracketed’, Wa are 


` 3 For a short account of Husserl's philosophy, see the present auth$r's Edmund 
Hussérl's Phenomenology in Calcutta Review, August, 1956. 


hd 
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then left with nothing but the region of pure consciousness with 
its acts. I 

Thirdiy, t#king up the noematic-noetic structure, Husserl shows 
that to each transcendent object there corresponds, within the 
region of pure immanent consciousness, a nexus of actual and 
possible acts. Husserl would then say that all transcendent objects 
are constituted in the region of pure consciousness. The latter, 
however, is pure subjectivity, absolute Being, the source of all 
objective formations. = | 7 

As Husserl reached this idealistic position, his former pupils 
deserted him. Phenomenology of pure consciousness was for them 
a self-contradiction. Pure consciousness or absolute subjectivity was, 
they thought, no phenomenon. The idea of constitution appeared to 
them as being speculative in character. It is, however, possible to 
show that such criticisms were based on a misunderstanding of 
Husserl. 

Of all bis pupils, Martin Heidegger went the longest way with 
Husserl. But he too rejected some of the basic ideas of Husserl’s 
philosophy : | | 

First, Heidegger formulates a new concept of ‘phenomenon.’ 
Husserl had rejected all questions about the being of phenomena. 
The relation between ontology and phenomenology remained unclear, 
Husserl, in fact, never faced the problem squarely. Heidegger now 
comes to mean by ‘phenomena’ what ‘show themselves’ or ‘ bring 
themselves to manifestation ' in and through the socalled appearances; 
they are those that lie hidden behind, but also ‘announce’ them- 
selves through, appearances. It is the task of phenomenology to 
uncover them. Phenomenology becomes LS a a search for 
the hidden Being. | 

Secondly, Husserl’s concept of ‘transcendental subjectivity ’ 
is categorically rejected by Heidegger. This rejection is of great 
importance for understanding Heidegger’s philosophy. Heidegger 
replaces this absolute subjectivity by the concrete totality of human 
existence, one of whose basic features is being-in-the-world. Three 
motives underlying this change inay be singled out. 


In the first place, Husserl’s concept of absolute subjectivity was 
based on the concept of intentionality, absolute subjectivity being the 
source, transcendent objects being the products, af intentional acts, 
Heidegger interprets ‘intentionality’ as being nothing else than a ` 
general chargcterisation of the self’s relationships to beings within 
the world. The idea of the ‘world,’ of being-in-the-world, is thereby 
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presupposed instead of being ‘explained away. Intentional analysis 
cannot therefore lead to a “bracketing” of the world. Heidegger thus 
comes to reject the method of phenomenological reduction. Human 
existence is inseparable from ‘being-in-the-world’ and ‘being-with- 
others.’ 

Further, Husserl’s idea of absolute subjectivity was that of an 
absolutely theoretic consciousness. Heidegger would instead have a 
more total concept of human subjectivity. Max Scheler had shown 
that the world is given primarily in an emotional-affective attitude. 
Dilthey had developed, in greater detdil, the concept of the totality 
of our essence, integrating the cognitive, emotional and volitional 
aspects and rejecting all sorts of atomie or faculty psychology. 
Heidegger takes this up, tries to hold up before us this totality of the 
human subject in its essence, and for this totality, in its essence, uses 
the term ‘‘Sorge’’ (=care, anxiety, worry etc.). This name, freed. 
from its psychological associations, points, according to Heidegger, 
to all the essential features of human existence in its totality. 

Thirdly, Husserl’s constitution-analysis does not apply to the 
human subject itself. To explain human personality as the product 
either of self-apperception or of intersubjective intentional acts is 
false. Human existence, considered as an objective fact, could be so. 
explained. But human existence, as subjectively felt in inner ex-:. 
perience, sets a limit to the universal programme of constitution- 
analysis. 


' ` TV 


Á phenomenological inquiry into the nature of Being has to take 
its start from an analysis of the structure of human existence. To 
understand why this should be so is to understand the central motive 
of Heidegger’s philosophy. We then.also begin to realise the subsi- 
diary role existential analysis plays in his total philosophy, 

Let us start with the distinction between Being and beings. 
Being is that which underlies beings and yet makes them beings. 
The metaphysical question as to the nature of beings as such is often 
misinterpreted as referring tó the most general characteristics of all 
beings (Nic. Hartmann). In fact, it is a question as to the meaning 
of Being, as distinguished from beings. The word “Sein” appears, 
to start with, to Be an empty word. On the other hand, we do 
underftand this word as opposed to ‘non-Being.” We do have some. 
understanding of Being, however vague and indefinite the same may 
be. And that we possess such'an understanding is an essential feature 
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of our existence. Inquiry into Being must therefore take its start 
from an analysis of our understanding of Being—of such understand- 
ing as constitujes an éssential feature of our existence ; hence,- the 
necessity of existential-analysis. 

In his later works, Heidegger precipitates this question about 
Being in the form: Why is there at all Being, and not rather ‘ 
Nothing?* This question at once comprehends all beings in their 
totality and yet goes beyond them. The question concerns the 
‘ground’ of beings as such. What is the ground that there are beings? 
The question does not mean „that we start with the unquestionably 
given beings and then immediately proceed towards the needed ground, 
itself another being ! The second part of the question—‘‘not rather 
nothing’’—is not a superfluous annexe, but is needed for a correct 
understanding of the question. Why are the beings deprived of the 
possibility of non-being? Whence is it that Being is victorious over 
Nothing? What is the ground of the decision in favour of Being and 
as against Nothing? And, the victory is not Gomplete ; every being 
is half being and half nothing. Even our own being, the questioning 
self, comes within the range of the question. We are thereby asking 
about the Being of beings as such. 
| Heidegger s concept of Nothing and its relation to Bsing remains 

unclear to the end. It is clear that by Nothing he does not mean 

negation or rejection. Negation or rejection pertains to this or that 
being. But Nothing is said to reveal the totality of beings. There 
are situations in human existence, moments of dread, when all beings 
slip off our feet ; nothing is found to abide, ourselves including. Such 
situations bring us face to face with Nothing. "They do not produce 
the Nothing, but reveal it to us. The Nothing was ever there, without 
itself being another being.. | x | 

Heidegger’s writings contain several different suggestions as to the 
relation between Being and Nothing : 

i. It may be that Being only appears to us as Nothing. ‘No- 
thing’ may be the only form in which Being, as distinguished from 
beings, could reveal itself to us. In that case, Being is not identical 
with Nothing, nor are they different. 

ii. It may be that Being and Nothing are distinct but co-ordi« 
nate, that beings are products of both Being and Nothing though 
certainly with a predominance of the former over the latter. 

iii. Or, it may be that Being and Nothing are the same. If 
this is Heidegger’s view, then it must be formulated in sich a way 


° ` 
4 Was ist Metaphysik? P. 38. 
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as to avoid the charge of Nihilism. For, Heidegger repeatedly denies 
that this charge does justice to him.” On the other hand, Heidegger 
means by Nibilism all such philosophies that would net ‘admit any 
Being as distinguished from beings.” Since the distinction between 
- Being and beings is central to his thought, he is anything but a 
Nihilist. If he identifies Being'with Nothing, the concept of Nothing 
must here be taken in a totally unusual connotation. We may here 
mention two motives that most: probably are responsible for identi- 
fying Being with Nothing : l l 

First, Heidegger is determined not to permit any of our scientific, 
naturalistic or theological ideas to contaminate the purity of the notion 
of Being. He is especially on his guard to avoid the Identification, of 
Being with God. 3 4 Í 

Secondly, his peculiar existential analysis leaves“ open the possi- 

bility of transcending the world of beings and of experiencing Being 
only in situations like death, dread or anxiety. Possibility of a 
positive experience of Being, as in love, hope and faith, is not admit- 
ted. Here his existential onal may be suspected as | having 
indirect bearing upon his notion ‘of Beng, f 


a 


Before proceeding further.with Heidegger’s coneapt of Being let 
us now turn to his ezistential analysis. . 

-At the outset, we distinguish between various kinds of beings. 
Things are given, presented as facts. Their mode of being is called 
' *Vorhandenheit.’ Tools are given for use; their mode of being is 
called ‘Zuhandenheit.’ Human being is radically different from the 
being either of things or of tools, in fact, radically different from the- 
modes of beings of all others. Heidegger uses the terminus “Dasein” 
for this unique mode of being of man. Existential BABI is, ‘Dasein- 
analysis’. For, man alone exists in the strict sense. 

Tn ‘Dasein” alone is revealed the- truth of Being. This is me- 
taphorical. What Heidegger means thereby is that while all other 
beings participate in Being, man‘alone is conscious of such participa- 
tion. What is more, this consciousness is essential to his existence. 
Laying bare of the essential constitution of paman being is the task 
of existential analysis. ° 

Anthropology, ps¥chology a biology claim to study man. But ' 
the hum4&n person escapes them. The. human person is no thing, 


5 ‘Hinfithrung in die Metaphysik,’ p. 155. 
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no substance, no object. The ontological problem of the essence of 
man moves on a different dimension. This problem has to be attack- 
ed from the side of Being itself. Heidegger’s analysis in its essential 
movements, could be summarised, in the following way: 

(i) “ The essence of man lies in its existence’’.* ‘Existence’ 
here does not mean the sort of facthood belonging to things or events. 
Existence is really ‘‘Hik-sistenz’’, t.e., “ecstatically staying within 
the truth of Being”. This “living in the truth of Being” is no 
static property, but an ever present possibility: the two extreme 
modes being the socalled genuine and the not-genuine modes of ex- 
istence. Even what is called the not-genuine mode of existence does 
not mean deprivation from the light of Being. Even in his every- 
day mode of being, even as a member of the crowd, a human being 
- does not become a mere ‘thing’; he still exists. Man is elsewhere 
described as the Neighbour of Being.’ 

Though slaying however in the light of Being, man is at the 
same time forgetful of Being. The understanding of Being which 
belongs to the essential constitution of human being does not amount 
to an explicit awareness of Being, though if we were totally unaware 
we would not be what we are, i.e., men. This forgetting of Being 
is what Heidegger names the “‘Verfall’’, the Fall. The Christian 
theologians see here a secular version of the Biblical Fall. Others 
may see here a moral judgment on the present state of human exis- 
tence. Heidegger cautions us against thus misunderstanding him." 
The socalled Fall is only aname for the ontological relation of 
man to Being itself. 

(ii) This existing ‘Dasein’ is no isolated ‘subject’, withdrawn 
from the world, passively witnessing the world-phenomena. On the 
other hand, ‘being-within-the-world’ belongs to the essential constitu- 
tion of man. ‘This ‘being-in’ does not refer to the way in which man, 
taken asa fact, occupies a spatial position in the world. This is 
not a spatial concept. Nor is Dasein's relation to the world the 
same as the socalled subject-object relation. On the other hand, 
this subject-object relation or this spatial relation is possible because 
of the original situation of ‘being-m-the-world’. ‘World’ is to ba 
understood here not as any region of beings, but as that open horizon 
within which beings or regions of beings come to manifestation. 
Similar analysis of this phonomenon has been syggested by Scheler, 


° ` 


€ Sein und Zeit, p, 42, 117 
7 Brief @ber den Humanismus, p. 90 
8 Sein und Zeit, p. 180. 
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Plessner and others. Man lives in this open horizon and not in the 
closed environment of the animal.’ 

(iti) Bide by side with ‘being-in-the- world ‘Diseth’ is also, in 
its essential nature, ‘with others’. Husserl’s philosophy of an 
absolute subjectivity leads him to the insurmountable difficulty of 
solipsism. Husserl! has to exhibit the world as wall as the other 
selves as products of intentional acts within this absolute subjectivity. 
Whatever plausibility this procedure might have in case of the ex- 
ternal world, other selves resist such constitution-analysis. Heideg- 
ger seeks to avoid solipsism by including ‘the two factors ‘being-in-the- 
world’ and ‘being-with-others’ ‘in the essential constitution of ‘Dasein’. 
‘To be oe is not the original, but only a deficient mode of 
‘Dasein’.? | w 

(iv) After having thus rejected the a a aa of a lonely ego - 
and of an episternological subject, we come to face human existence 
in its concrete totality. On the one side, man ‘‘ecstatically resides 
in the Truth of Being’’; on the other, out of partial forgetfulness 
of Being, it finds itself—not accidentally, but essentially—‘in the world’ 
and ‘with others’. Could we characterise this situation by saying that 
man is ‘thrown’ into the world and society? The socalled Fall and 
‘‘Geworfenheit’’ thus point to: the totality of this human situation 
in relation to Being. 

(e) Further, ‘Dasein’ is essentially ale This idea is developed 
by Heidegger in his book on Kant, Kant’s doctrine that man has no 
intellectual intuition or that his, understanding is discursive is shown 
to be a consequence of man’s finiteness. What we have seen to be 
his Fall and “Geworfenheit”’ also point to the same. And, because 
man is finite and yet ‘understands’ Being he is a ‘metaphysical’. 
animal, Metaphysics, as Kant rightly saw, belongs to his essential 
nature. Thus the three features : finiteness, understanding of Being, 
and ‘‘transcendence’’ hang together. Here, ‘‘transcendence’’ means 
man’s consciousness of the ontological difference between Pang and 
beings, ™ 

(vi) We have seen that existence signifies no fixed proper o but 
always a possibility of existing in a certain way. The two extreme 
possibilities are the authentic and inauthentic modes of existing. 
The inauthentic mode is reflected in the everyday man. Such a man 
is not this, not that person, no unique ‘Dasein’, neither is he a 


9 Max Scheler-Die Stellung des Menschen im Kosmos r; 1917), p- 36 f. 
JO Sein and Zeit, p, 120. 
ll Vom Wesen des Grundes, p. 15. 
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totality. He is the ‘average’ man, the public. Heis also nobody. 
Possibility of degenerating into this stage is not accidental to, but 
belongs to the e&sential constitution of, ‘Dasein’. ‘Dasein’ becomes 
dissipated, scattered into the everyday inan and has to recover: itself 
back again. Even the average man is not, however, a mere ‘thing’; 
even he does not live in complete darkness but retains, in some degree 
or other, the understanding of Being. Heidegger’s analysis of this 
deficient mode of ‘Dasein’ reveals three ‘essential characteristics of 
the average man: talk, curiosity, and equivocation. All these point 
to that sensational man who indulges in endless talk and in aimless 
curiosity and claims to understand. everything without understanding 
anything. ae, 

(vii) How then are we to understand the METT of authentic 
existence? This must be a state of complete self-recovery. The 
‘who’ of ‘Dasein’, the self-hood:is a way of existing and not a given 
fact. This authentic self-hood must be an existential modification 
of the average man.- Already in the average man there is the ‘‘voice 
of conscience’ that points to the possibility of this self-recovery. 
The conscience is thereby interpreted asa call to the average man. 
Who gives the call? The same ‘Dasein’ but only as one who has 
experienced the dread of ‘‘Geworfenheit’’, To hear this voice of 
conscience is only to understand ones own authentic possibility of 
existing. To hear this call is to decide. The average man does not 
decide. Such decision implies thie’ ;concept of situation which plays 
a central role in all existential thinking. ‘Dasein’ comes to its own 
in the silent decision of one who experiences the dread of “Gewor- 
fenheit’’. ge 

(viii) The situation par excellence that makes this hearing of 
the conscience, this consciousness of one’s authentic possibilities and 
therefore this self-recovery of ‘Dasein’ possible is death ; hence the 
important role his analysis of death plays in Heidegger’s existential- 
ism. For, death is existential in character. Death is always some- 
body's own death. Itis no event. Itisan unique inner possibility 
of each ‘Dasein’. Existential analysis of death is concerned with 
this phenomenon in so far as it rep.esents such an unique possibility 
of ‘Dasein’. All questions about what happens after death are thereby 
left out of discusgion. The existential attitude can be made clearer 
by contrasting it with that of the average man. The average man 
says: “Mam dies’. The equivocation is worth noticing: the subject 
is no body ia particular. And, further, death, in this attitude, is 
mellowed down to an event thal happens to ‘Dasein’, but intimately 

2- 1946P—VIT 
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belongs to no ono, Hither there is a fear in the face of this evens, 
or there is supposed to be a passive indifference, for only ‘‘man dies’ `, 
The average man agrees that death is certain, but ‘his consciousness 
of this certainty remains equivocal. As against this superficial under- 
standing of death, existential understanding reveals the following :— 


1. Death is the most peculiar ontological possibility of ‘Dasein’. 

2. This possibility is non-relational. It belongs to each ‘Dasein’ 
as it is, as alone. 

3. This peculiar, non-relational possibility cannot be overtaken ; 
it is the farthest possibility. 


4. This possibility is certain. This certainty is radically. 
different from tbat which may accompany any other inner-worldly 
being. Es | 

5. But this possibility remains indefinite, even with respect 
to ils certainty. This indefinite, but certain end arouses a constant 
menace. | l 


6. Through this dréad, the ‘Dasein’ finds itself before the 
possible impossibility of its own existence 

T. Genuius existence is existing in the presence of death, of 
death considered nob as a natural event but as an existential possi- 
bility. 

(iz) The existential significance of death shows how a future 
possibility can be effective in shaping the present. This opens the 
path for a new understanding of the sense in which ‘Dasein’ is 
essentially temporal. Ordinarily, we mean by temporality “being 
within Time”. Ali other beings except Dasein have this kind of 
temporality. But such temporality is Only derivative. The original 
temporality is that which characterises Dasein. Objective times 
derived from subjective time. We have seen that the essence of 
existence lies in an ever present possibility of existing. This implies 
anticipation, expectation, “lo be ahead of oneself’. Hence the 
importance of future in Heidegger's analysis of time. , | 

ic) For the totality of all these features enumerated, Heidegger 
uses the term “Sorge”. Being in the world and being with others, 
‘“‘Geworfenheit’’ and finiteness, understanding of Being and “yet 
forgetting the Being, death and temporality, being ahead of oneself 
and decisions that turn a moment into eternity,—all these are con- 


eed for Heidegger within the significance of that, strange term 
Sorge” z 
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VI 


We have seen two aspects of Heidegger’s philosophy, bis philo- 
sophy of Being and bis Dasein-analysis. What precisely is the 
relation between these two aspects? | | 

It is clear that a philosophy of Being is what is aimed at. 
| aseln-analysis is undertaken as providing the clue to it, 

At the same time, one has the suspicion that the Dascin-analysis 
influences his philosophy of Being, We have mentioned one instance 
of this influence : how the role that dread and anxiety play in the 
former lead Heidegger, in spite of himself, to a sort of identification 
of Being with Nothing. At least, no room is left for a -positive 
experience of Being. | 

In his later works, particularly in the ‘‘Holzwege’’, Being is 
exhibited as determining the histcrical destiny of Dasein. When 
_ his other accounts of Being make us suspect that he is pointing to 
something like the Vedantic Brahman, we find this suspicion shat- 
terred when we are told that Being is historical in character, that 
Being suffers its own destiny. The “fall” of Dasein, the ‘‘ferget- 
ting” of Being and the possibility of Dasein’s recovering its authentic 
self-hood, through all these we see the destiny of Being itself. One 
wonders if this is not Hegelian. Indeed, there is an essay on Hegel, 
interpretative and not critical, in the “‘Holzwege’’. One remem- 
bers that. Kierkeggard and Nietzsche, by revolting against the same 
Hegelian idealism, had initiated the so-called existentialist movement. 

VII 

The destiny of Being isreflected in the history of man’s under- 
standing of Being (whichis the true, the ‘original’ history of Dasein}. 
This latter is also the history of thought, in go far as its relation 
to Being is concerned. Originally, thought bad a direct access to 
Being. As if, Being was speaking through thought (in the pre- 
Socractics and the poets), There is, in their original nature, little 
difference between thought and poetry. But the history of western 
‘metaphysics has been a history of progressive falling away from that 
„original contact with Being. -Through Platonic-Aristotelian philo- 
sophy, thinking b&came concerned with beings and grew technical. 
Originally, truth was the self-revelation of Being itself. With the 
rise of technical thinking, truth becomes consistency. With the rise 
of the distinctién between subject and object, truth becomes sub- 
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jective certainty. Man or Dasein becomes a subject. Philosophy 
becomes the world-view of this subject. Systems of philosophy come 
to be constructed. Technical thinking objectifiess Human action 
comes to be objectified as culture. Art is objectified and becomes 
the subject matter of a technical study called aesthetics, The world 
becomes, as it were, de-sunctified. In Nietzsche’s words, God is 
dead. ‘This is the tragic destiny of Being. The whole story origi- 
nates from the forgetfulness of Being, the dissociation of thought 
from contact with Being, from consequence objectification of truth. 
The pathos of Dasein’s history lies in the tension between being - 
and Being. | 

In Nietzsche, Heidegger sees the culmination of western meta- 
physics as well as its last absurdity. And it becomes Heidegger's 
avowed purpose to effect a total destruction of this metaphysical 
tradition. If this destruction succeeds, it may be hoped, thought © 
would go back to Being, thought and poetry would come together, 
and the light of Being would start illuminating human existence. 
There isno wonder that Heidegger has taken to poetry i 


IX 


In an article entitled “Thomas oder Hegel” (LOGOS, 1726), 
13. Przywara had suggested the alternative between the protestant-. 
Kantian philosophy of ego (which, according to Przywara, amounts 
to turning creatures into Gods) and the thomistic experience of 
‘fcreaturehood’’ of the ego. Should we say that Heidegger’s emphasis 
on the finiteness of human existence and yet its understanding of 
Being, however vague, (that is to say, its ‘‘self-transcendence’’), 
is a secularisation of the catholic theology to which Heidegger devoted 
his early major work? And, further, what is still interesting, and 
what is liable to be controversial, is that here Heidegger claims Kant’s 
company! Kant and Goethe, it would be said as against Heidegger, 
did hold out promise of an infinite advance and of a positive experience 
of Being.’ 


Further, do his concepts of Being and self-revelation of Being 
conceal the concepts of God and His historical revelation? And, 
eculd we say that what he describes as ‘‘Verfall’”’ (Fall) and ‘‘Gewor- 
fenheit” (being „thrown into) conceals the Christian concepts of the 
original Sin and the Fall? 


12 Heidegger: Kant und das Problem der Metaphysik. Contrast®Paul Hofmann— 
Metaphysik oder verstehende Sinn-Wissenschaft? (Berlin, 1929), pp. 58-9. 
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Heidegger denies the justice of such interpretations. But 
there is no denying that his thought has helped Christian theologians 
in much alventurous thinking and reconstruction of their own 
ideas."4 


X 


A few lines of criticism suggest themeelves to us Humediately 
and we shall not do more ihan Darely imention them in this paper : 

1. Heidegger claims to be making an absolutely fresh beginning, 
but.the historical influences on him can easily be discerned. The 
major influences, in motera philosophy, ate from Kant, Hegel and 
Marx, Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, Dilthey and S-heler, not to speak 
of Husserl. These influences are so central to his thought that he 
cannot be understood without a reference to these predecessors. 

2, Heidegger claims to be giving us a purely ontological- 
theoretical analysis, whereas his use of the terms like ‘‘FaJl’’, 
‘“‘degradation’’ and ‘‘heillos’’ involve value-judement.’*® The possi- 
bility of alternating between these two attitudes makes a proper 
understanding of his writings difficult. 

3. One of the essential features of Dasein is said to be ‘‘being 
wilh others’’. Yet, existential living is said to be lonely. Heidegger 
does not give us, explicitly atleast, any concept of existential society 
(Mitsein). This has led his thought to De suspected of a rather 
cold individualism, as contrasted with Karl Jaspers who speaks of 
an existential ‘communication’. 

4, His judgments on traditional philosophy are often too rude; 
and the readers of Sein und Zeit know that Heidegger himself 
pursues a severly technical analysis. In this respect, Karl Jaspers!’ 
is more consistent when he denies the possibility of a universally 
binding objective existential analysis and suggests the idea of 
communication. May be, Jaspers is thereby pointing towards the 
impossibility of an existential philosophy and Heidegger, when he 
philosopbises, is certainly a better philosopher than Karl Jaspers. 


13 His attitude towards Theology has been clearly stated in his discussions with the 
Evangelical Acadamy at Hofgeismar, reported in “ANSTOSSE , March 1954. 


U Compare, ¢.g., Rudolf Bultmann’s movement of Entmythologisierung; discussions 
oh Entmythologisierung are to be found in the 3 volumcs of ‘‘Kerygma und Mythos”, edited 
hy Dr. Hans-Werner. 


15 Sein und Zeit, p. 175 f. Also Holzwege. 


16 K, Jaspers’ denial of an universally binding objective philosophy pervades all his 
major works. A clear statement of Jaspers’ opinion about Hetdegger is however. to be found 
in an essay ‘‘Wahrheit und Unheil’’ (in ‘Kerygma und Mythos’ vol IIT). There Jaspers 
writes, referring to the ‘‘Sein uni Zeit’’: “Diese Philosophie scheint mir Mh Zweidcutig- 
keiten zugstehen. Sie denkt eine Existenzphilosophie..., aber sie denkt sie zugleich 
wissenschaftlich, phinomenologisch, objectivierend.’’ Jaspers considers this to be an. error, 
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VIRGINIA WOOLF AND THE CAPTURE 
OF THE MOMENT 


11 
Sisik CUATTERJER, M.A. 


Professor of English,-&t. Paul’s College, Calcutta (un leave), Research Scholar, 
Queen Mary College, London. 


“ What is the meaning of life ? That was all—a simple question; one that tended 
to close in on one with years, The great revelation had never come. The great 
revelation pérhaps never did come. Instead there were little daily miracles, illuminations, 
matches struck unexpectedly in the dark........ j ' | 

VIRGINIA WOOLF: TO THE LIGHT HOUSE, 

A question that naturally arises is: Why this ceaseless preoccupation 
with ‘Time’? Virginia Woolf never stops experimenting with the devices 
of memory, flash-back and foreshortening. It might be said that Mrs. Woolf 
found traditional time-sequence inadequate for the purpose of recreating 
reality as observed by her. That would, however, not be the complete 
answer. In fact, Virginia Woolf, found traditional time-sequence inadequate 
and insufficient in so far as rendering of character is concerned and a full 
rendering of character for her, meant the display of the inner lives of her 
creatures. In this she was certainly influenced by other contemporary 
writers, particularly by James Joyce and Marcel Proust. There can be no 
doubt that Joyce’s fluidity of prose style, his deliberate disregard for 
traditional time-sequence and his method of associative writing had left 
a permanent effect on Mrs. Woolf’s style and technique. She makes 
repeated refernces to Proust, whom she read in the original French. Proust 
had also left a permanent impress on her style. But it would be wrotig 
to stop at this point. She was influenced by. Joyce and Proust primarily 
because her own endeavours were also taking her along similar lines. 
Joyce handled interior monologué in a novel manner, he presented con- 
sciousness through a mixture of introspection and anticipation in the 
characters, themselves, he emancipated novelistic plot and characterization 
completely from traditional shacles of time. Proust’s contributions were 
similar but somewhat more artistic. Proust’s continual preoccupation 
with nature and quality of “‘experience in time", his interpretation of 
‘Bergsonian concept of “‘duration’’, and above all, his supreme capacity, 
as Clive Bell puts it, “to fill and colour the bubble of present time with a 
vision of the past”, could influence Virginia Woolf only because she 
herself had already formulated her own technique and stylistic method and 
was looking for the sure means of attaining them in the best possible way: 


1 Clive Bell : Proust. (Hogarth Press) 1928. This little book undoubtedly reflects 
the great interest taken in Proust by the literary and artistic group to which eVirginia 
Woolf belonged. 


a, 
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The Voyage Out was published in 1915 and Night and Day in 1919. 

In these two novels Virginia Woolf was still fumbling for a way out. But 
the publicaticn of Jacob’s Room in 1922 marks a definite step in her career. 
In this novel, “the studied tenuousness of expression” is abundantly 
evident. Besides, chronology ceases to be important, and human experience 
is no longer presented whole, but is broken down into a series of shifting 
impressions which are constantly kept in position by the author’s controlling 
eye. The author has not vet vanished from the scene. She is present 
on the scene of occurence and she is present both as a commentator and 
as an interpreter of events, character and even the flux of time. Here is 
a typical illustration : ° i 


“Captain Barefoot liked him best of the boys; but as for saying 
WY asses sam | 
It seems then that men and women are equally at fault. It 
seems that a profound, impartial and absolutely just opinion of our 
fellow-creatures is utterly unknown. Either we are men, or we 
are young, or growing old. In any case life is but a procession of 
shadows, and God knows why it is that we embrace them so eagerly, 
and see them depart with so much anguish, being shadows. And 
why, if this and much more than this is true, why are we yet sùr- 
prised ii the window corner by a sudden vision that the young man 
in the chair is of all things in the world the most real, the most 
solid, the best known to us—why indeed? For-the moment after 
we know nothing about him. 
Such is the manner of our seeing. Such the conditions of our 
love”’ 


(p. 115-16) 


In this novel Virginia Woolf consistently follows a particular method. 
The point cf view keeps shifting all the time. She introduces characters 
whose sole function is to provide the reader with fleeting and fragmentary 
impressions of the main characters. A character, with Virginia Woolf, is 
not just a Jamesian ‘‘reflector’’. An individual character is the surn- 
total of his own impressions as also those that he makes on his fellow 
creatures. Jacob is the principal character. But his character is created 
all throughout by many indirect strokes. But the minor characters too 
have a life of their own—which are revealed unexpectedly by a sudden 
flash of light. The novel grows round the life of Jacob. The boy Jacob 
grows up, goes to Cambridge, to his lodgings in London, has his love 
affairs, visits France and then Greece and-then dies in the war. He lives 
and dies and what is left of him is left in the impressions he created in 
the minds of others, a room, full of his earthly belongings which would 
probaly renew those impressions in his friends and relations. The method 
is “‘impressienistic” and yet not merely that either. The author passes 
quite easily from one character to another. The transitions are conditioned 
by the needs of the moment in the story. Virginia Woolf seems to suggest 
nll through that these fragments of experience, these fleeting impressions 


2 David Daiches: Virginia Woolf, 1942. (New Directions, Conn, U.S.A.), p. 85, 
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have a profound inter-relationship of their own, and that it would appear 
spontaneously throughout the story. When Jacob dies he does not cease 
to be. The experiences of his short life have all been gathered together 
and entombed in past time, which in their turn have been transmuted into 
the memory of those who had known him alive and would remember him 
dead. The concluding chapter of the novel (Chapter XIV) is illuminating: 


} 


“He left everything just as it was” Bonamy marvelled. 
“Nothing arranged. All his letters strewn about for any one to 
read. What did he expect? Did he think he would come back’’? 
he mused, standing in the middle of Jacob’s room. - 

Listless is the air in an empty room, just swelling the curtain; the 
flowers in the jar shift. One fibre in the wicker arm-chair creaks, though 
no one sits there. 


Bonamy crossed to the window. Pickford’s van swung down 
the street. The omnibuses were locked together at Mudie’s corner. 
Engines throbbed, and carters, jamming the brakes down, pulled 
their horses sharp up. A harsh and unhappy voice cried something 
unintelligible. And then suddenly all the leaves seemed to raise 
themselves. i 

“Jacob! Jacob!” cried Bonamy, standing by the window. The 
leaves sank down again. l 

“Buch confusion everywhere!” exclaimed Betty Flanders, 
bursting open the bedroom door. 

Bonamy turned away from the window. 

“What am I to do with these. Mr. Bonamy” ? 

She held out a pair of Jacob's old shoes. 


(pp. 289-90). 


That is how this unusual novel is concluded. Jacob’s Room, it 
seems, was purposively written for ‘impressions’, that is, for rendering 
human experience in flux. Indeed, there is a plot in this novel, but the 
plot has been pushed. to the background; it has not been. used as a means 
for a ptoper interpretation of reality. In this novel the plot does not 
impose a pattern on the experiences recounted. Rather, the record of the 
flux of experience, as made by the author, who is an ‘‘ever-present eaves- 
dropper of the stream of conscience’’,* has brought into existence the plot 
as a by-product. But all this changed in her next novel, Mrs, Dalloway, 
which has a very well-constructed plot. 


Mrs. Dalloway, which was published in 1925, has been called by 
David Daiches “the first wholly successful novel that Virginia Woolf 
produced’’,* and Joan Bennett characterizes it as “one of her four most 
satisfying novels’’.® Mr. E. M. Forster writing in the Criterion, April 
1926, says: “It is perhaps her masterpiece, but difficult, and I am not 
altogether sure about every detail except when my fountain pen is in my 
hand”. 


3 J. Isaacs: An Assessment of Twentieth Century Lit., p. 95. i 
4 David Daiches: Virginia Woolf, p. 561. 
5 Joan Bennett: Virginia Woolf—Iler Art as a Novelist, p. 97 (1949), 
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In her diary Virginia Woolf wrote on Tuesday, April 8, 1925, among 
other things: “‘......... More and more do I repeat my own version of 
Montaigne—‘It is dife that matters’ °”. Now this is significant for obvious 
reasons. In Mrs: Dalloway Virginia Woolf is deliberately out to prove that 
‘life’, though it is ‘the oddest affair’, has in it “the essence of reality”. 
In Jacob’s Room, she had tried to give us a glimpse of the fleeting and 
shifting experiences of life. In Mrs. Dalloway, she makes a deliberate 
attempt to carry the stream of consciousness method to its highest level of 
achievement and vindicate its possibilities as a technique for the completely 
artistic way of portraying “life”. She achieves this end by a rigorous 
process of elimination, selection, and clarification of the materials used. 
Mrs. Dalloway has a vigorous structure. 

In this novel, the entire action is limited, like that in Joyce’s Ulysses, 
to a single June day in the life of its chief character—spatially to London, 
and “‘spiritually’’ or rather, emotionally, to the relations Mrs. Dalloway 
has with certain other people. The action is presented mainly through 
the minds of these other people without. any reference to conventional 
time, or space. The novel is actually more concerned with the past of 
the characters and their stakes of consciousness at different spatial and 
- temporal levels than in the things that take place in that one day. Of 
course, certain things like Mrs. Dalloway’s party, her shopping, the death 
of Septimus, do take place in course of the particular day. Mrs. Dalloway 
is the focal point. All the action is centered round her. But the method 
of presentation follows a rather free movement completely independent of 
time-sequence. Mrs. Dalloway begins her day by going out to shop for 
her party which is to take place the same evening. The book ends with a 
description of that party itself. The reader moves through her mind to 
the days of her early girlhood spent at home where she met Peter Walsh, 
now serving in India. London makes an entry—‘‘life; London; this 
moment in June”. She meets her next-door neighbour, Purvis, her friend 
Hugh Whitbread. And her husband and her daughter Elizabeth, 
Hlizabeth’s friend Doris Kilman, her own friend Sally Seton and many 
other people pass through her mind in quick or slow succession. The 
reader learns a good deal not only about the character of Mrs. Dalloway, 
but about a varied group of other people who are related to her. They 
are related to her in a variety of ways. Some cross her path at one ‘time 
or the other in course of this particular day, or she thinks of them, or they 
think of her. The relationship is never casual, they are seemingly so. 
Hach character, no matter whether he or she crosses Mrs. Dalloway’s 
path in space, that is, in London, or in time, that is, doing something . 
at the same time or in memory (both in time and space), has some very 
intimate relation with both Mrs. Dalloway herself and. with the central 
theme of the book. The relationship is symbolical. The central theme 
of the book has èts interpretation and elaboration in the character of 
Mrs. Dalloway. The haphazard and random cross-seétion of a part of 
human life and experiences is actually, at the bottom, a highly organized 
representation, of all those human experiences : that constitute ‘‘life?’. 
Virginia Woolf has already travelled far away from the stage of ‘‘impres- 
sionism’’, pure and simple. 


š 
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The method of developing. story, and character as embedded it, by 
Virginia Woolf needs a careful analysis. Mrs, Dalloway has been rightly 
called: ‘‘a musical fugue in construction’’.6 The novel has a definite 
movement. The movement goes forward and backward rythmically. It 
follows an alternating pattern. ‘At first a point is fixed—a point of conscious- 
ness in Mrs. Dalloway. That becomes the focal point. From that point 
the movement swings—away in space, backward in time, opening up long 
vistas of experience and character, and then forward again to the particular 
day of the novel-time. Then another fixed point—a point in both time 
and space—a June morning, Bond Street. The movement begins again 
from this point through different points of consciousness in different 
persons: ` Watkiss, Septimus and Lucrezia, Sarah, and Bowley. Then 
comes the third fixed point—a point in the Septimus-Lucrezia conscious- 
ness. There is again a backward and forward movement at this point 
both spatially and temporarily. On a careful analysis of the whole book 
it would be found that the pattern is built up with extreme care and 
precision. This results in the creation of a completely satisfying artistic 
whole. Jacob's Room with all its brilliance remains a patchy affair and 
Mrs. Dalloway is a composite whole. Mr. R. L: Chambers is right when 
he says: “Mrs. Dalloway represents a compromise between the need for 
formal clarity of presentation and the formlessness apparently inherent in 
the ‘stream of consciousness’ ‘technique, with its insistence that ‘every- 
thing is the proper stuff of fiction’, that ‘no perception comes amiss’, 
It was perhaps the main achievement of Virginia Woolf’s genius to discover 
that such a compromise was possible ; certainly it required an artistic 
sensibility of a very high order to apply such a compromise in practice...... AR 
Like Joyce, Mrs. Woolf in Mrs. Dalloway, succeeds in escaping from the 
limitations of chronological time by an effective use of the- interior 
monologue. In addition, the use of the allternating pattern of time and 
space and of time-space has enabled her to effect transitions between 
different situations. The reader is introduced to a character. He gets 
inside that character and shares with him or her the movement backward 
and forward of his or her mind. Tlie reverie of that character is brought 
up to the present time. And then the reader is reminded of some other 
character, who has his or her own movements in mind. Thus sometimes, 
the reader stands still in time and moves from one character to another, 
and at other times, he stands still in space, that is, in the mind of a 
particular character and moves backward and forward in his consciousness. 
The author does not sit idle when all this is taking place. With remarks, 
| such as, “she could remember”, “she thought, walking on” and even 

interpretations, such as, “For Heaven only knows why one loves so”’ 
so on, the author constantly reminds the reader of th 


space, different characters and all the movements whi 
existence—“‘life’’, 


and 
e existence of time, 


ch constitute human 
@ 


There are dierent kinds of reveries which are in a constant state of 
flux, but the personality of the particular person involved acts as the 


° J. Isaacs: An Assessment of Twentieth Centur Lit 87 
7 R. L. Chambers: The Novels of Virginia Woolf (1947), p. 82. 
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unifying agent and often gives the divergent and even chaotic reveries a 
definite direction. Virginia Woolf often shifts from one person to another 
—or rather from the reveries of one person to those of another. Such a 
shift invariably involves a change in the unifying agent as well. The 
individual personality no longer remains the unifying agent. The moment 
of time which joins these different characters or individuals assume that 
office. That particular moment of time is indicated. and repeatedly 
emphasised by the striking of a clock. Joyce had exactly the same thing 
in mind when in Stephen Hero, Stephen told his friend Cranly that “the 
clock of the Ballast Office was capable of an epiphany.’’> In Mrs. Dalloway 
whenever we hear a clock striking a particular hour we can be certain 
that the author is going to shiftefrom one character to another, either in 
Space or in time. The clock by striking a particular note at a particular 
time acts as the unifying factor in disparate characters. ‘Characters are 
revealed to each other by existing contemporaneously, by co-existence in 
time: moments of time are related to each other by co-existence within 
the retrospecting mind of the individual’. The best illustration is 
probably to be found in the following: 

“Tell me”, he said, seizing her by the shoulders. “Are you happy, 
Clarissa? Does Richard 

The door opened. i 

“Here is my Elizabeth”, said Clarissa, emotionally, histrionically, 
perhaps. 

“How d’y do?” said Elizabeth coming forward. 

The sound of Big Ben striking the half-hour struck out between 
them with extraordinary vigour, as if a young man, strong, 
indifferent, inconsiderate, were swinging dumb-bells this way 
and that. 





(p. 78). 
And also in the following: 

“It was precisely twelve o’clock; twelve by Big Ben; whose stroke 
was wafted over the northern part of London; blent with that 
of other clocks, mixed in a thin ethereal way with the clouds 
and wisps of smoke and died up there among the sea guils— 
twelve o’clock struck as Clarissa Dalloway laid her green dress 
on her bed, and the Warren Smiths walked down Harley Street. 
Twelve was the hour of their appointment. Probably, Rezia 
thought, that was Sir William Bradshaw’s house with the gray 
motor car in front of it (The leaden circles dissolved in the air), 

(p. 142). 


“Tt is this, he said, as he entered Dean’s Yard. ‘Big Ben was 
beginning to strike, first the warning, musical ; then the hour, 
irrevocable. Lunch parties waste the saci afternoon, he 
thought, s his door. 


8 Supra. . Chapter V. ° 
9 David Daiches: Virginia Woolf, p 65. The author discusses this use of the 
clock at great length in Chapter IV of this book, 
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The sound of Big Ben flooded Clarissa’s drawing-room, where she 
sat, ever so annoyed, at her writing-table ; worried; annoyed’’. 
| (p. 177). 
And then we come to Septimus Warren Smith. Mrs. Woolf herself 
called him Clarissa’s “double”. He is also her anti-type. He is an 
ex-soldier, suffering from shell-shock. He is introduced to the reader 
at regular intervals in the novel with his Italian wife, Lucrezia. The 
Septimus-Lucrezia episode is built up step by step and with great care’ 
through objective narration of the author and the stream of consciousness: 
.of Septimus himself. Late in the day Septimus commits suicide to escape 
the attendants who come to take him away to an asylum. Sir William 
Bradshaw, a pompous and bungling specialist, who has been the indirect. 
cause of the suicide, comes to Mrs. Dalloway’s party and in a callous 
manner refers to it. A moment of illuminating insight enables 
Mrs. Dalloway to experience a complete identity with the luckless young- 
man’s suicide as she thinks of life and death in terms of time. 
Mrs. Dalloway had never known him in person. Yet this identity of these 
two disparate and unknown characters imparts to the novel its: com- 
pleteness. > 


Tt is thus clear that Virginia Woolf’s concept of this identity or to 
put it mòre exactly, unity has determined the technique of characterization 
in Mrs. Dalloway. She does not describe her charaeters. Nor does she 
gum them up in a phrase or two. They often lack the tangible imrnediacy 
of say, a Conrad character. This effect she creates deliberately. For, 
like Proust she thinks that if characters are sharply defined the technique 
of the hovel would run counter to its real purpose. Indeed, “‘life itself” 
as she calls it,—that is, a vision of life that denies the validity of boundaries 
must. bé projected through and expressed in characters. 


It is absolutely unnecessary to assess the extent of Joyce’s or Proust’s 
influence on Virginia Woolf with special reference to Mrs. Dalloway. 
Virginia Woolf belongs certainly to the group of those novelists who 
deliberately turned inward. She accepted the stream of consciousness 
technique. But while doing that she also contributed to the technique 
something original, and indeed, carried it a step further. For instance, 
Virginia Woolf never endeavours to recreate the stream of consciousness 
of her characters directly, as Joyce constantly does in Ulysses. It is 
reported. ‘The author is always present in her novels. As a matter of 
fact, the style of her novels coincides completely with the vision of life 
she had -and that the novels sesek to communicate. Underneath the dis- 
parate and even conflicting views presented in her novels, there is the 
‘impersonal narrator”, a sort of central intelligence. The reader is very 
seldom allowed to become too aware of its presence. Yet this central 
intelligence keeps control of the story as it progresses, not only through 
its power of direding the raw materials, but also through the ability to 
exteng the idea of a common impulse beneath diversity. Thus she reports 
with such phrases as “she thought”, “she walked ob, thinking’. The 
narrator often speaks directly but seldom in the first person” This enables 
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the reader to have an illusion of entering a character's consciousness. At 
times the narrator gets completely submerged in the particular character 
` whose stredm of consciousness is being transcribed. Then, the impersonal 

pronoun ‘‘one’’eis substituted for the ‘‘he’’ or ‘‘she’’. Here is a typical 
example of this: | 


“For having lived in Westminster—how many years now? 
over twenty,—one feels even in the midst of the traffic, or waking 
at night, Clarissa was positive, a particular hush, or solemnity; an 
indescribable pause; a suspense (but that might be her heart, 
affected, they said, by influenza) before Big Ben strikes. There! 
Out it boomed. First a warning, musical; then the hour, irrevo- 
cable. The leaden circles dissolved in the air. Such fools we are, 
she thought, crossing Victoria Street. For Heaven only knows why 

one loves it so, how one sees it so......... making it up, building it 
round one tumbling it,............... (pp. 8-9). 


Mrs. Dalloway, then is a presentation of a complete view of life. In 
this novel Virginia Woolf was able, above every thing else, to regulate her 
perspective. and “to formalize a consistent interpretation of experience. ’’?® 
She was not, as some entries in her diary clearly show, entirely satisfied 
with her performance. But that was an artist’s dissatisfaction, not a 
critic’s. There is in this novel “a suggestion throughout that the experi- 
ences of individuals combine to form a single indeterminate whole, and 
that wisdom is the recognition of this. Her characters are shown as 
. reaching their moments of greatest insight when they perceive life as that 
“luminous halo’’......... 12 These moments of insight are given to the 
reader in a highly symbolical and yet organized manner, for instance: 


“What business had the Bradshaws to talk of death at her 
party? A young man had killed himself. And they talked of it 
at her party—the Bradshaws talked of death. He had killed 
himself—but how? Always her body went through it first, when 
she was told, suddenly, of an accident ; her dress flamed, her body 
burnt. He had thrown himself from a window. Up had flashed the 
ground; through him, blundering, bruising, went the rusty spikes. 
There he lay with a thud, thud in his brain, and then a suffocation 
of blackness. So she saw it: But why had he done it? And the 
Bradshaws talked of it at her party! 


She had once thrown a shilling into the Serpentine, never 
anything more. But he had flung it away. They went on living 
(she would have to go back ; the rooms were still crowded; people 
kept on coming). They (all day she had been thinking of Bourton, 
of Peter, of Sally), they would grow old. A thing there was that 
mattered; a thing, wreathed about with chatter, defaced, obscured 
in her own life, let drop every day in corruption, lies, chatter. 
This he*iad preserved. Death was defiance. Death was an attempt 
to communicate; people feeling the impossibility of reaching the 

° 


10 James Hafley: The Glass Roof. (Univ. of California Pr.), 1954, p. 75. 


11 David Daiches: Virginia Woolf, p. 73. G z | EQ O 
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..centre which, mystically, evaded them; closeness drew apart; 
rapture faded, one was alone, There was an embrace in death. 

‘But this young man who had killed himself—had he plunged 
| holding his treasure? ‘‘If it were now to die, 'twere=mow tó bé most 
happy”, she said to herself once, coming down in’ white. 

| (pp. 277-78). 
and in these lines too: 

“Tt held, foolish as the idea was, something of her own in it, 
this country sky, this sky above . Westminster. She ‘parted 
the curtains; she looked. Oh, but how surprising!—in the room 
-opposite the old lady stared straight at her! She was going to bed. 
And the sky. It will be a solemn sky, she had: thought, it will be 
a dusky sky, turning- away its cheek in beauty. But there it was 
ashen pale, raced over by tapering vast clouds. . It was new to her. 
The wind must have risen. She was going to bed, in the room 
opposite. It was fascinating to watch her, moving about, that old 
lady, crossing the room, coming to the window. Could she see 
her? It was fascinating, with people still laughing and shouting in 
the drawing-room, to watch that old woman, quite quietly, going to 
bed. She pulled the blind now. The clock began striking. The 
young man had killed himself; but she did not pity him; with the 
clock striking the hour, one, two, three, she did not pity him, with 
all this going on. “There! the old lady had put out her light! the 
whole house was dark now with this going on, she repeated, and 
the words came to her, Fear no more the heat of the sun.. She 
must go back to them. But what an extraordinary night! She 
felt somehow very like him—the young man who had killed himself. 
She felt glad that he had done it; thrown it away. The clock was 
striking. The leaden circles dissolved in the air. He made her 
feel the beauty; made her feel the fun. But she must go- back. 
She must assemble. She must find Sally and Peter. And she 
came in from the little room. (pp. 279-81) 
To the Lighthouse was published in 1927. This is what Virginia 

Woolf wrote in her diary on Tuesday, November, 28, 1926, when she was 
actually writing this novel: 
©“... yet I am now and then haunted by some semi-mystic 
very profound life of a woman, which shall all be told on one occa- 
sion; and time shall be utterly obliterated; future shall somehow 
blossom out of the past. One incident—say the fall of a flower— 
might contain it. My theory being that the aotyal event practically 
does not exist—mnor time either”? 
She worked hard to give a practical arenen to this theory, that “the 
actual even practically does not exist—nor time either”. And To the 
Lighthouse was the result. 
To the Lighthouse is the easiest to read. It is certantly easier than 
Mrs. Dalloway. It appears to develop on normal structural lines, although 
the basic, technique employed is that of the stream of consciousness.. It 
is divided into three main parts: The Window, Time Passes, and The 
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Lighthouse. The first part deals with Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay, their. children 
and their guests on a holiday on an island one mid-September day. The 
third part is comcerned with events one morning ten years later more or 
less at the same place. The second part, Time Passes, gives us an im- 
pressionistic -portrayal of the change and decay of the house of the Ramsays 
during the ten years it is not visited by any one. During these ten years 
Mrs. Ramsay dies, Andrew Ramsay is killed in War and Prue Ramsay 
dies in childbirth. All this information is given casually while describing 
the decay of the house itself. In the third part, the Ramsay family, made 
smaller by death, visits the house with some of the former guests. Lily 
Briscoe completes the picture ghe had started ten years ago before, under 
the direct impact of the vision that illuminates her inner mind. At about 
the same time Mr. Ramsay with two of the children (now adolescents) 
reaches ‘“‘the Lighthouse’’. Their arrival and Lily Briscoe’s final vision 


occur at the same time and this identity enhances the symbolic significance 
of the novel. 


There is an abruptness in the opening lines of the novel: 
“Yes, of course, if it’s fine to-morrow”, said Mrs. Ramsay. 


“But you'll have to be up with the lark”, she added. 


(p. 11) 


Mrs. Ramsay refers to an expected journey to the Lighthouse. It means 


so much to young James Ramsay, aged six. The young boy’s reactions 
are described thus: 


“To her son these words conveyed an extraordinary joy, as if it 
were settled the expedition were bound to take place, and the 
wonder to which he had looked forward, for years and years it 
seemed, was, after a night’s darkness and a day’s sail, within 
touch. Since he belonged, even at the age of six, to that great 
clan which cannot keep this feeling separate from that, but must 
let future prospects, with their joys and sorrows, cloud what is 
actually at hand, since to such people even in earliest childhood 
any turn in the wheel of sensation has the power to crystalise and 
transfix the moment upon which its gloom or radiance rests, James 
Ramsay, sitting on the floor cutting out pictures from the illustrated 
catalogue of the Army and Navy Stores, endowed the picture of a 
refrigerator as his mother spoke with heavenly bliss. It was fringed 

= with joy. The wheelbarrow, the lawn-mower, the sound of poplar 
trees, leaves whitening before rain, rooks cawing, brooms knocking, 
dresses rustling—all these were so coloured and distinguished in 
his mind that he had already his private code, his secret language, 
though he-appeared the image of stark and uncompromising severity, 
with his high forehead and his fierce blue eyes, impeccably candid 
and pure, frowning slightly at the sight of human frailty, so that 
his mother, watching him guide his scissors neatly round the refri- 
gerator, imagined him all red and ermine on the Bench or directing 
a stem and momentous enterprise in some crisis of public affairs. 
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This is deliberate. Virginia Woolf weaves into these lines the conscious- 
ness of James’s character, her own comments as an author and reflection 
of one character’s view on another’s. Mr, Ramsay appears very cruel to 
James when he says: | 
“But”, said his father, stopping in front of the drawing-room 
window, ““i$ won't be fine’’. 
And ten years after they do take a boat and reach the Lighthouse. James 
is now sixteen. | 
“Well done!” James had steered them like à born sailor. 
There! Cam thought, addressing herself silently to James. 
You’ve got it at last. For she knewethat this was what James had 
been wanting, and she knew that now he had got it he was so 
pleased that he would not look at her or at his father or at any one. 
There he sat with his hand on the tiller sitting bolt upright, looking 
rather sulky and frowning slightly. He was so pleased that he was 
not going to let anybody take away a grain of his pleasure. His 
father had praised him. They must think that he was perfectly 
indifferent. But you’ve got it now, Cam thought. 
(p. 316). 
All this is so natural and simple; and yet so charged with deep 
symbolical meaning. ` In this novel, Virginia Woolf tries her best to give 
her own version of experience and its dependence on time and personality. 


This is the essence of this novel oe 


“TIn what sense can one personality ever ‘know’ another? What 
relation do our various memories of a single object bear to the ‘ real’ 
object? What remains when a personality has been ‘ spilt on air’ and 
exists only as a group of contradictory impressions in others, who are 
also moving towards death? In what way does time condition human 
experience and its ‘value?’’!* Virginia Woolf tries her best to answer 
these and some other fundamental questions regarding life and human 
experience. 

In fact, Lily Briscoe asks some questions which are, really speaking, 
Virginia Woolf’s questions: | 

“Was it wisdom? Was it knowledge? Was it, once more, the 
deceptiveness -of beauty, so that all one’s perceptions, half-way to 
truth, were tangled in a golden mess? or did she lock up within 
hér some secret which certainly Lily Briscoe believed people must 
jave for the world to go on at all? Every one could not be as 
helter skelter, hand to mouth as she was. But if they knew, could 
they tell one what they knew? Sitting on the floor. with her arms 
round Mrs. Ramsay’s knees, close as she could get, smiling to think 
that Mrs. Ramsay would never know the reason of that pressure, 
she imagined how in the chambers of the mind afd heart of the 
woman who “was, physically, touching her, were stood, like the ` 
treasures in the tombs of kings, tablets bearing sacred inscriptions, 

= which if one could spell them out would teach one everything, but 


12 Dayid Daichess: Virginia Woolf, p. 82, 
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they would never be offered opening, never made publick. What 
art was there, known to love or cunning, by which one pressed 
through intg those secret chambers? What device for becoming, 
like waters poured into one jar, inextricably the same, one with 
the object one adored? Could the body achieve it, or the mind, 
subtly mingling in the intricate passages of the brain? Or the heart? 
Could loving, as people called it, make her and Mrs. Ramsay one? 
for it was not knowledge but unity she desired, not inscriptions on 
tablets, nothing that could be written in any language known to 
men, but intimacy itself, which is knowledge, she had. thought, 
leaning her head on Mrs. Ramsay’s knee’’. 
° (pp. 82-88). 


This is in the first part: The Window. Lily Briscoe has not yet 
attained a vision of life. Her painting is still incomplète. In part three, 
Lily Briscoe has developed a good deal. She has understood the meaning 
of Mrs. Ramsay’s personality, she had understood, however, incomplete 
and fragmentary her knowledge may be at the moment, the implication 
of the indelible stamp that can be left on time by a personality. This is 
what she says: 


. But what a power was in the human soul! -she thought. 
That woman sitting there. writing under the rock resolved everything 
into simplicity; made these angers, irritations fall off like old rags; 
she brought together this and that and then this, and so made out 
of that miserable silliness and spite (she and Charles squabbling, 
sparring, had been silly and spiteful) something—this scene on the 
beach for example, this moment of friendship and liking—which 
survived, after all these years, complete, so that she dipped into it 
to refashion her memory of him, and it stayed in the mind like 
a work of art. 


“Like a work of art”, she repeated, looking from her canvas 
to the drawing-room steps and back again. She must rest for a 
moment. And, resting, looking from one to the other vaguely, 
the old question which traversed the sky of the soul perpetually, 
the vast, the general question which was apt to particularise itself 
at such moments as these, when she released faculties that had 
been on the strain, stood over her, paused over her, darkened - 
over her. What is the meaning of life? That was all—a simple 
question; one that tended to close in on one with years. The 
great revelation had never come. The great revelation perhaps 
never did come. Instead there were little daily miracles, illumina- 
tions, matches struck unexpectedly in the dark; here was one. 
This, that, and the other; herself and Charles Tansley and ‘the 
breaking waves; Mrs. Ramsay bringing them together; Mrs. Ramsay 
saying ‘‘Life stand still here”; Mrs. Ramsay making of the moment 
something permanent (as in another sphere Lily herself tried to 
make of the moment something permanent)—this was of the nature 

` of a revegation. In the midst of chaos there was shape; this eternal 
` ` < passing and flowing (she looked at the clouds going and the leaves 
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shaking) was struck into stability. Life stand still here, Mrs. Ramsay 
said. “Mrs. Ramsay! Mrs. Ramsay!” she repeated. She owed 
this revelation to her. (pp. 248-250). 


Lily Briscoe does nob stop at this particular moment. Gradually she 
moves nearer to reality. 


And then comes the final realisation—the ultimate vision: 


‘Little words that broke up the thought and dismembered it 
said nothing. ‘“‘About life, about death; about Mrs. Ramsay’’—no, 
she thought, one could say nothing to nobody. The urgence of the 
moment always missed its mark. Words fluttered sideways and 
struck inches too low. Then one gave it up; then the idea sunk 
back again; then one became like most middle-aged people, cautious, 
furtive, with wrinkles between the eyes and a look of perpetual 
apprehension. For how could one express in words these emotions 
of the body? Express that emptiness there? (She was looking at 
the drawing-room steps; they looked extraordinarily empty). It was 
one’s body’s feeling, not one’s mind. The physical sensations that 
went with the bare look of the steps had become suddenly extremely 
unpleasant. To want and not to have, sent all up her body a 
hardness, a hollowness, a strain. And then to want and not to 
have—to want and want—how that wrung the heart, and wrung 
it again and again! Oh Mrs. Ramsay! She called out silently, to 
that essence which sat by the boat, that abstract one made of her, 
that woman in grey, as if to abuse her for having gone, and then 
having gone, come back again.... 

“What does it mean? How do you explain it all’? She 
wanted to say, turning to Mrs. Carmichael again. For the whole 
world seemed to have dissolved in this early morning hour into . 
a pool of thought, a deep basin of reality, and one could almost 
fancy that had Mr. Carmichael spoken, a little tear would have rent 
the surface of the pool, And then? Something would emerge. A 
hand would be shoved up, a blade would be flashed. ... 

(pp. 274-276). 


_ “He must have reached it”, said Lily Briscoe aloud, feeling 
suddenly completely tired out... . : 

Quickly, as if she were recalled by something over there she ` 
turned to her canvas. There it was—her picture. Yes, with all 
its green and blues, its lines running up and across, its. attempt 
at something. It would be hung in the attics, she thought; it 
would be destroyed., But what did that matter? She asked herself, 
taking up her brush again. She looked at the steps; they were 
empty; she looked at her canvas; it was blurred. With a sudden in- ` 
tensity, as if she saw it clear for a second, she drew a line there, 
in the centre. It was done; it was finished. e Yes, she thought, 
laying down her brush in extreme fatigue, I have had my vision. 
| a (pp. 819-820). 
Mrs. Ramsay is the central character. She is one of Virginia Woolf’s 


most. successful creations. She is both a symbol and an individual, Nọ 
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‘body never calls her by the first name. She wears grey clothes during day 
and black at night. She is indefinite. Yet she is'an individual. She is 
-a wife, a mother of eight children, a beautiful woman who finds great 
-pleasure in match-making, a practical nurse and an able hostess. She is a 
likeable human being and what is more, she is almost a normal’ person. 
But she is something even more. She can create moments of unity that 
remain intact in the memory, affecting one, as Lily Briscoe realised “ike 
a work of art”. Mr. Ramsay is altogether a different person. He is an 
intellectual—precisely factual, and pessimistic. ‘But it would be wrong 
to take him as a figure of fun. It might be said with a certain amount of 
appropriateness that if To the Lighthouse is a story of a contrast between 
two different kinds of truth, ther: Mr. and Mrs. Ramsay surely represent 
two opposing kinds of truth. Mr. Ramsay’s truth is precise and factual. 
Mrs. Ramsay's truth les in a man’s movement towards it. For her, 
truth is an attainable ideal, which is never fully apprehended. Like a 
beacon-light it lures man on and on. The struggle for truth, man’s constant 
endeavour to attain: ib, is the truth. Mr. Ramsay with this scientific, 
factual. mind spatializes knowlédge thus: | 


“|. . For if thought is like the keyboard of a piano, divided 
into so many notes, or like the alphabet is ranged in twenty-six 
letters all in order, then his splendid mind had no sort of difficulty 
in running over those letters one by one, firmly and accurately, until 
it had reached, say, the letter Q.. He reached Q. Very few people 
in the whole of England ever reach Q. Here, stopping for one 
moment by the stone urn which held the geraniums, he saw, but 
now far away, like the children picking shells, divinely innocent 
and occupied with little trifles at their feet and somehow entirely 
defenceless against a doom which he perceived, his wife and son, 
together, in the window. They needed his protection. But after Q? 
What comes next? After Q there are a number of letters the last 
of which is scarcely visible to mortal eyes, but glimmers red in the 
distance. Z is only reached once by one man ina generation. Still, 
if he could reach R it would be something. Here at least was Q. 
He dug his heels m at Q. Q he was sure of. Q he could 
demonstrate. If Q then is Q——R——Here he knocked his pipe 
out, with two of three resonant taps on the ram’s horn which 
made the handle of the urn, and then proceeds ‘‘then R...... "He 
braced himself. He clenched himself. 





| (pp. 56-57). 

But Mrs. Ramsay is so different. She has no faith in logic or 
analysis. She is intuitive. She is more interested in time than in space. 
She believes more in qualitative aspects of phenomenon than its quantita- 
tive diversity. The whole of The Window is a statement and a counter- 
statement of thise truth. | 

` The second part: Time Passes, is apparently impressionistic, but it 
is something more than that. It is vital to the novel as a whole. It 
cannot just he withdrawn. In this section Virginia Woolf seems to put 
Mrs. Ramsay’s vision to test. She tries to test her vision by 
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Mrs. Ramsay's facts. Indeed, time passes, life decays. And of: course 
there is death. ‘Virginia Woolf, however, does nob stop at this point. 
Tha ultimate truth, she seems to suggest, rises superior to “these facts 
of life” and transcends both time and space. Time passes and yet true 
“‘Time’’ stands captured for ever by our moments of vision. 


The third part is of course devoted entirely to this ultimate realisation 
of truth that transcends time and space. Lily Briscoe composes a picture. 
‘Time intrudes. Ten years later Lily attempts once more to give expression 
‘to her vision by formalising it. She remembers Mrs. Ramsay and recalls 
certain sparkling moments of the past. Mr. Ramsay and the two children 
leave on a boat for the Lighthouse. Lily begins her painting. 
Mrs. Ramsay’s memory occupies her ‘mind, overwhelms her and Lily 
completely loses her own identity in the memoried' ‘personality of 
Mrs. Ramsay. It seems Lily owes everything to her. Mrs. Ramsay was 
the mistress of the living moment, illuminated by the intensity of her intui- 
tive experience of life. “Mrs. Ramsay! Mrs. Ramsay!” she cries over 
and over again. Lily wants Mrs. Ramsay to come back and enable her 
to complete her picture. Mrs. Ramsay does not return, Only the memory 
bathed in the intensive rays of retrospection returns: 


“Suddenly the window at which she was looking was whitened 
by some light stuff behind it. At last then somebody had come 
into the. drawing-room; somebody was. sitting in the chair. For 
Heaven’s sake, she prayed, let them sit still there and not come 

. floundering out to talk to. her. Mercifully, whoever it was stayed 

still inside; had settled by some stroke of luck so as to throw an 
- odd-shaped triangular shadow over the step. It altered the com- 

- position of the picture a little. It was interesting. It might be 

useful. Her mood was coming back to her. One must keep on 

looking without for a second relaxing’ the intensity of emotion, the 
determination not to be -put off, not to be bamboozled. One must 
hold the scene—so—in a vice and let nothing come in and spoil it. 

One wanted she thought, to be on a level with ordinary experience, 

to-feel simply that’s a chair, that’s a table, and yet at the same 

time. - It’s a-miracle, it’s an ecstasy. The problem might be ~ 

_ solved after all’’. 
| (pp. $09- 910). 
Lily at last is able to finish her picture. ‘She has her vision, She too 
makes her final journey to “The Lighthouse”. 

From. the- point of view of novelistic technique, as we haye ` seen 
before, To the Lighthouse is the most natural of all Virginia, Woolf's novels. 
Tt has none of -the technical complexities of Mrs. Dalloway. It moves 
on normal constructional lines from scene, to scene and from the mind of 
one person to another. There is very little violence or. complication in 
these. shifts from | one consciousness to another. These movements’ are 
made further easy by allowing every incident to take place in a close-knit 
homogenous world. To the Lighthouse ‘unlike Mrs, Dalloway (which ig 
written, as one. plece ‘without any chapters or sections) hes three main 
sections and these sections are subdivided into smaller parts for the sake 
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of convenience. In this respect Virginia -Woolf accepts the normal 
novelistic convention. As we have seen before, the division OF the novel 
into three main chapters or sections, each with a definite “title has also 
added to the naturalness of the novel. And then in this novel Virginia 
Woolf follows the technique of stream of consciousness and brings to bear ° 
on this method the full force of her imaginative genius. Yet, she main- 
tains throughout great clarity. She wants to make a statement of fact 
or vision. In this novel the statement is invariably made in an explicit 
manner. The author sueceeds on the whole in striking a balance in her 
method so that she is able to carry on her personal investigation through 
the stream of consciousness of a set of created characters. In fact, the 
narrator or the central intelligence in this novel has gained more importance 
but has become less discernible. Lastly, in the concluding sub-sections of 
Part Three: The Lighthouse (sixth to fourteenth, pp. 262-820) Virginia 
Woolf has given us illustrations of the art of structural building-up and 
mutual irradiation and illumination of the highest order of excellence. We 
have seen something of this in Butler’s The Way of All Flesh. In the 
same manner, buf in a much more subtle way, Virginia Woolf has given 
us a structural building-up of the story and a mutual illumination of such 
diverse characters as Lily Briscoe, Mr. Ramsay, James, Cam, and 
Macalister’s boy who are all alive and in action; and persons like 
` Mrs. Ramsay, Charles Tansley, Mr. Carmichael, William Bankes and 
Minta, who are physically absent yet so very active in the minds of others. L 


Orlando was published in 1928, The Waves m 1981 and The Years 
in 1987, Between the Acts was the last novel written by Virgmia Woolf. 
It was posthumously published in 1941 after her sad death. Let us 
examine this particular novel carefully. ` | | | | 

After the publication of The Years in 1937 Virginia Woolf started 
writing Three Guineas (1938) and Roger Fry: A Biography (1940). But 
she was all the time thinking of another new novel—‘‘new’’ in the sense 
that she wanted it to be something quite different and unique. Between 
the Acts was the result. The scattering remarks about the genesis of this 
novel as recorded by her in her diary are both revealing and interesting. 
This is what she: wrote at different stages: 


Friday, August 6, 1937. 


Will another novel ever swim up? If so, how? Thè only hint 
I have towards it is that-it’s to be dialogue: and poetry: and prose; 
all quite distinct. No more long closely written books. 

Tuesday, October 19, 1987. 

It came over me suddenly last night... that I saw the form 
of a new novel. It’s to be first the seatanioht of the theme: then 
the restatement: and so on: repeating the same story: singling 
out this and then that, until the central idea is stated. 

Tuesday, April 26, 1988. 

Why not Poyntzat Hall (became Between* the Asis: a centre: 
all literature discussed in connection with the real little ineongruous 
living humour: and anything that comes into my head; but “I” 
rejected: “We” substituted: to whom at end there shall be an 
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invocation? “We” ...the composed of many different ‘things . : 

- we all life, all art, all waifs and strays—a rambling capricious but 
somehow unified whole—the present state of my mind? An English 
country: and æ scenic old house—and a terrace whëre nurse maids 
walk—and people passing—and a perpetual variety and change frora 

- intensity to prose, and facts—and notes; and—but eno”! 
Her mind was working in this way when the novel was gradually taking 
shape. She wanted “perpetual variety” and “change from intensity to 
prose” as also dialogue to be put into a small novel. She was tired of 
= “Jong ‘closely written books” and as a tireless experiment in technique 
and form she struck upon this new mediun She was, however, conscious 
or her own faults and limitations : - . . f 


Thursday, January 18, 1939, | = 


š . J was... in full flood this morning with P.H. E think I R 
got at more direct method of summarising. relations; and then the 
poems Gn metre) ran off the prose lyric vein, which, as I agree with 
Roger, I overdo. That was, by the way, the best criticism I’ve had 
-for a long time: that I poetise my inanimate scenes. stress my | 
personality; don't let the meaning emerge from the matiere. 


In the meantime German planes were raining death and devastation over 
England: Her cottages shook as the black bombers passed by. The air- 
raid sirens disturbed: her and real air raids came in’ quick succession. Men 
and women were being. killed everywhere. The bottom was dropping out 
of the- universe. On Friday, May 31st, 1940, she wrote: 


Scraps, orts and fragments, as I said in P.H., which is now 
bubbling. I’m palying with words: and I think I owe some 
dexterity to finger exercises here—but the scrap... . | 

The war was on with all its ugly inhumanity. And yet: 
I’m writing P.H. which leaves a spare hour. Many air raids. 
One as I walked. A haystack was handy. But walked on, and so 
home. All clear: Then sirens again. (Friday, August 16, 1940). — 
‘But she would not stop. She was disturbed and moved ios Still 
she never gave way. Between- the Acts was completed: | 
Saturday, November 23, 1940. 

Having this moment finished the Pageant—or ‘eel Hall ?— 
(begun perhaps April, 1938), my thoughts turn well up, to write the 
first chapter of the next book (nameless) . . 

I am a little triumphant about the book. I think it’s an interesting 

attempt in a new method. I. think it’s more quintessential than the 

others. More milk skimmed off. A richer pat, certainly a fresher 

than that misery--The Years. I’ve enjoyed writing almost every 

page. | | 

Between the Acts has been called by an eminent eric “the most 
baffling of all her *books’’.** It is indeed baffling. The symbolism 
involved or the allegory employed: in the method of presentation do not 


* 1 
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13 R. L. Chambers: The Novels of Virginia Woolf, p. 46, 
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make: it baffling. That is really to be found in the purely -technical 
peculiarities of narrative, characterization .and structure. The opening 
pages of the nqvel are fine and convincing like everything else she wrote. 
Like To The Lighthouse the reader is plunged headlong into a small world 
created particularly for certain purposes by the author—‘‘an English 
country; and a scenic old -house—and a terrace where nursemaids walk— 
and. people passing’. Within the first six pages the reader is deep at the 
emotional centre of the novel. The reader gets into the twilight region 
of Isabella Oliver’s half-formed passion for a complete stranger. Such a 
passion would not probably be of great consequence in the long. run. But 
at the moment—at this moment it has great significance. Isabella has 
two children and is married ‘to Giles for some time. They know each 
other but not really enough. Giles is “the father” of Isabella’s children. 
The reader learns more and more of this as the narrative advances. 
Virginia Woolf follows the stream of consciousness technique and all this 
appears casually, rapidly and even clearly with the passage of novel-time. 
There.is love and hatred. There are tense moments of great dramatic 
intensity until at last the final curtain is rung down. Or is it that the 
curtain goes up? 


The old people had gone up to bed. Giles crumples the news- 
paper and turned out the light. Left alone together for the first 
time that day, they were silent. Alone, enmity was bared; also 
love. Before they slept, they must fight; after they had fought, 
they would embrace. From that embrace another life might be 
born. But first they must fight, as the dog fights with the vixen, 
in heart of darkness, in the fields of night. 


Isa let her sewing drop. The great hooded chairs had become 
enormous. And Giles too. And Isa too against the window. The 
window was all sky without colour. The house had lost its shelter. 
It. was night -before roads were made, or houses. It was the night 
that dwellers in caves had watched from: some high place among 
rocks. 


Then the curtain rose. They spoke. 


(p. 152).%4 

This is of course only a part of this fascinating novel. The action, 
takes place in the country. home of the Olivers’, Poyntz Hall, on a summer 
day when a local pageant is produced. The pageant itself occupies about 
one-sixth of the novel. It consists of a prologue depicting the infancy 
of England, three acts—the Elizabethan, Augustan and Victorian ages— 
and an epilogue suggesting contemporary England. The main characters, 
besides Isabella and her husband Giles, in the novel are: Miss La Trobe, 
the author of the pageant; Bartholomew Oliver, master of Poyntz Hall 
and his sistereMrs. Swithin; Mrs. Manresa and William Dodge, Londoners 
who have stayed on to watch the pageant just by chance. The pageant is 
a simplified statement which is artistically integrated with copsummate 


N I . 
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skill with the extremely complex relations between all these characters 
to produce this: unusual novel. | 

Between the Acts is a masterpiece despite its being haffling. In this 
novel Virginia Woolf has made great progress and shown greater mastery 
over characterization and language. Here are the old Mr. Oliver and his 
sister Lucy Swithin. Their personalities are carefully drawn with a few 
deft touches and the essence of their mental relationship is distilled. This 
is how the author sketches Lucy: 


It was early morning. The dew was on the grass. The church, 
clock struck eight times. Mrs. Swithin drew the curtain in her 
bedroom—the faded white chintz that so agreeably from the outside 
tinged the window with its green lining. There with her old hands 
on the hasp, jerking it open, she stood: old Oliver’s married sister; 
a widow. She always meant to set up a house of her own; perhaps 
in Kensington, perhaps at Kew, so that she could have the benefit 
of the gardens. But she stayed on all throughout the summer; 
and when winter wept its damp upon the panes, and choked the 

. gutters with dead leaves, she said: “Why, Bart, did they build 
in the hollow, facing north”? Her brother said, “Obviously to 
escape from nature. Weren’t four horses needed to drag the family 
coach through the mud’’?...° 


But it was summer now. She had been waked by the birds. 
How they sang! attacking the dawn like so many choir boys attack- 
ing an iced cake. Forced to listen, she had stretched for her favou- ' 
rite reading—an Outline of History—and had spent the hours between 
three and five thinking of rhododendron forests in Piccadilly; when 
the entire continent, not then, she understood, divided by a channel, 
was all one; populated, she understood, by elephant-bodied, sel- 
necked, heaving, surging, slowly writhing, and, she, supposed, 
barking monsters; the iguanodon, the mammoth, and the mastodon; > 
from whom presumably,. she thought, jerking the window open, 
we descend. | l I 

“How those birds sang"! said Mrs. Swithin, at a venture. 
The. window was open now; the birds certainly were singing. An 
obliging thrush hopped across the lawn; a coil of pinkish rubber 
twisted in its beak. Tempted by the sight to continue her 
imaginative reconstruction of the past, Mrs. Swithin paused; she 
was given to increasing the bounds of the moments by flights into 
past or future; or sidelong down corridors and alleys; but she 
remembered her mother—her mother in that very room rebuking 
her. “Don't stand gaping, Lucy, or the wind’ll change...” How 
often her mother had rebuked her in that very room—‘‘but in a 
very different world’’, as her brother would remind her. So she 
sat down to morning tea, like any other old lady witlf a high nose, 
thin cheeks, a fing on her finger and the usual trappings of rather 
shabby but gallant old age, which included in her case a cross 
gleaming gold on her breast. š 
š: | l (pp. 10-11). 
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The portrait of Mr. Oliver is drawn even more simply: 
The old man had sprung upon him from his hiding-place behind 
a tree. | 

‘Say good morning, George; say “Good Morning, Grandpa’’,’ 
Mabel urged him, giving him a push towards the man. ‘But George 
stood gazing. Then Mr. Oliver crumpled the paper which he had 
cocked into a snout and appeared in person. A very tall old man, 
with gleaming eyes, wrinkled cheeks, and a head with no hair on 
it. He turned...... Old Oliver raised himself, his veins swollen, 
his cheeks flushed; he was angry. His little game with the paper 
. hadn't worked. The boy was a cry-baby. He nodded and sauntered 
on.......: But the breeze blew the great sheet out; and over the ` 
edge he surveyed the landscape—flowing fields, heath, and woods. 
Framed, they became a picture. Had he been a painter, he would 
_ have fixed his easel here, where the country, barred by trees, looked 

like a picture. Then the: breeze fell. - 
‘M. Daladier’, he read finding his place in the column, ‘has 
been successful-in pegging down the frane..... 
(pp. 18-14). 


The personality of Isabella and Giles and their relationship emerge 
through their separate and individual streams of consciousness. That is a 
common enough method with Virginia Woolf. But what is new is the 
objective description and statement that is so cleverly woven into one 
another so easily and are dovetailed so perfectly that the result is altogether 
extremely pleasing. This movernent in and out from the mind of a 
character to objective description and statement imparts to the novel a 
great fluidity of atrnosphere. Here is a beautiful illustration: 


‘Cindy—Cindy’, he growled, as she shut the cupboard door. 


Lucy, his sister, was three years younger than he was. The 
name Cindy, or Sindy, for it could be spelt either way, was short 
for Lucy. It was by this name that he had called her when they 
were children; when she had, trotted after him as he fished, and 
had made the meadow flowers into tight little bunches, winding 
one long grass stalk round and round and round. Once, she remem. 
bered, he had made her take the fish off the hook herself. The 
blood had shocked: her—‘Oh’! she had cried—for the gills were full 
of blood. And he had growled: ‘Cindy’! The ghost of that morn- 
ing in the meadow was in her mind as she replaced the hammer 
where it belonged on one shelf; and the nails where they belonged 
on another; and shut the cupboard about which, for he still kept 
his fishing tackle there, he was still so very particular. 

“Tve been nailing the placard on the Barn”, she said, giving 
him a little pat on the shoulder. 

The words were like the first peal of a chime of bells. As the 
first peals, you hear the second; as the second. peals, you hear the 
third. So when Isa heard Mrs. Swithin say: ‘I’ve been wailing 
the plagard to the Barn’, she knew she would say next: 

‘For the pageant’. | 
§—1946P-—VIT 
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And he would say: 

‘To-day? By Jupiter! -I’d forgotten’! 

‘If it’s fine’, Mrs. Swithin continued; ‘they'll act on the 
ferrace.....” ` | 
“And if I it’s wet’, Bartholomew continued, ‘in the Barn’, 

‘And which will it be’? Mrs. Swithin continued. ‘Wet or 
fine’ ? 


Then, for the seventh time in succession, they both looked out 
of the window. 


Every summer, for seven summers now, ace had honed the 
same words: about the hammer And the nails; the pageant and 
the weather. Every year they said, would it be wet or fine; and 
every year it was—one or the other. The same chime followed 
the same chime, only this year beneath the chime she heard:- 
‘The girl screamed and hit him about the face with a hammer’. 

‘The forecast’, said Mr. Oliver, turning the pages till he found 
it, ‘says: Variable winds; fair average temperature; rain at times’. 

3 (pp. 19-20). 
It appears: that the stream of consciousness method is still capable of 
adaptation and there is still in it more room for incorporation of materials 
of an objective nature. Virginia Woolf attains this very thing in Between 
the Acts. 


Without doubt. Balsa the Acts is the most symbolical of Virginia. 
Woolf’s novels. Mr. David Daiches aptly remarks: ‘‘The characters’ 
thoughts are less ‘in character’ than ‘symbolically appropriate’ ’’ and 
that much of the very best in the novel has “the quality of a symbolist 
lyric than of dialogue in a work of fiction’’.5 That is so. Did not Virginia 
Woolf herself write: “I have got at a more direct method of summarising 
relations; and then the poems (in metre) ran off the prose lyric vein. . . .’’? 
But. despite all the symbolism involved, Virginia Woolf in this novel, it 
appears, is primarily concerned with ‘‘summarising [human] relations”. 
That being her primary concern she modified the technique in such a 
manner that it could strike a happy balance between stream of conscious- 
ness and objective statement. This device is altogether new and it- 
establishes a new kind of probability for the novel. In the lines quoted 
below we find the lyrical and narrative devices in juxtaposition: 


‘Now may I pluck’, Isa murmured, picking a rose, ‘my single 
flower.’ The white or the pink? And press it so, ’twixt thumb 
and finger..... | 

She looked among the passing faces for the face of the man in 
grey. ‘There he was for one second; but surrounded, inaccessible. 
And now vanished. 


She dropped her flower. What single, separate leaf could she 
press? Nohe. Nor stray by the beds alone. She must go on; 
“and she turned in the direction of the stable. : 


e 1 


15 David Daiches: Virginia Woolf, p. 195. 
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‘Where do I wander’? she mused. ‘Down what draughty 
tunnels? Where the eyeless wind blows? And there grows nothing 
for the eyee No rose. To issue where? In some harvestless dim 
field where no evening lets fall her mantle; nor sun rises. All’s 
equal there. Unblowing, ungrowing are the roses there. Change is 
not; nor the mutable and lovable; nor greetings nor partings; nor 
furtive findings and feelings, where hand seeks hand and eye seeks 
shelter from the eye’. 

She had come into the stable yard where the dogs were chained; 
where the buckets stood; where the great pear tree spread its ladder 
of branches against the wall. The tree whose roots went beneath 
the flags, was weighted with hard green pears. Fingering one of 
them she murmured: ‘How am I burdened with what they grew 
from the earth; memories; possessions. This is the burden that 
the past laid on me, last little donkey in the long caravanserai 
crossing the desert. “Kneel down” said the past. “Fill your 
pannier from our tree. Rise up, donkey. Go your way till you 
keels blister and your hoofs crack” ”’. 

The pear was hard as stone. She looked down at the cracked 
flags beneath which the roots spread. ‘“‘That was the burden”, 
she mused, laid on me in the cradle ; murmured by waves; breathed 
by restless elm trees; crooned by singing women; what we must 
remember; what we would forget’. la 

She looked up. The gilt hands of the stable clock pointed in- 
flexibly at two minutes to the hour. The clock was about: to strike. 

‘Now comes the lightning’, she murmured, ‘from the stone blue 
sky. The thongs are burst that the dead tied. Loosed are our 
possessions’. 

Voices interrupted. People passed the stable yard, talking. 

(pp. 108-9). ` 

A word about the pageant itself. Tt is a lyrical tragedy with England 

as the heroine. The central theme is stated and restated. ““There are 

only emotions: love and hate’. (But no, there is another. “Peace was 

the third emotion. Love. Hate. Peace. Three emotions made the ply 
of human life”. The pageant comes to an end rather abruptly: 

“. ... the resolute refusal of some pimpled dirty serub in 
sandals to sell his soul. There is such a thing—you can’t deny it. 
What? You can’t descry it? All you can see yourselves is scraps, 
orts, and fragments? Well then listen to the gramophone 


(p. 151). 
And then— : 
“A hitch occurred here.. The records had been mixed. Fox- 
trot, Sweet lavender, Home Sweet Home, Rule Britannia—sweat- 
ing profusely, Jimmy, who had charge of the musie, threw them 
aside and fitted the right one—was it Bach, Handel, Beethoven, 
Mozart or nobody famous, but merely a traditional tune? Any- 
how, thank heaven, it was somebody speaking after the anonymous 
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bray of the infernal megaphone. 


Like quicksilver sliding, filings magnetized, the distracted 
united. The tune began; the first note meant a*second; the second 
a third. Then down beneath a force was born in opposition; then 
another. On different levels they diverged. On different levels our- 
selves went forward; flower gathering some on the surface; others 
descending. to wrestle with the meaning; but all comprehending; all 
enlisted. The whole population of the mind’s immeasurable pro- 
fundity came flocking; from the unprotected, the unskinned; and 
dawn rose; and azure; from chaos and cacophony measure; but 
not the melody of surface sound,alone controlled it; but also the 
warring battle-plumed warriors straining sunder. To part? No Com- 
pelled from the ends of the horizon; recalled from the edge of 
appalling crevesses; they crashed; solved; united. And some relaxed 
their fingers ; and others uncrossed their legs. 


Was that voice ourselves? Scraps, orts, and fragments, are 
we, also, that? The voice died away. I 
l l (pp. 181-2). 

The pageant produces different reactions in different members of the 
audience. They ask questions. They speculate. Some think of the past, 
some look for a deeper meaning. Virginia Woolf interposes herself and 
suggests : ‘Did the plot matter? ....The plot was only there to beget. 
emotion’?. (p. 67), She.meant every word of it. ‘‘Don’t bother about 
the plot:- the plot is nothing’, she repeats. Miss La Trobe considers the 
pageant as a creative art: ‘‘Hadn’t she, for twenty-five minutes made 
them see? A vision imparted was a relief from agony....for one 
moment....one moment”. (p. 72) Virginia Woolf ‚wants to capture 
that aonet She does it with words—words that make everything living, 
full of life. Miss La Trobe walked into a bar: 


“And drank. And listened. Words of one syllable sank down 
into the mind. She 'drowsed; she- nodded. The mud became 
fertile., Words rose above the intolerably laden dumb oxen plodding 
- through the mind. Words without meaning—wonderful words. 

(p. 147). 
Tn this au and ` baffling novel Virginia Woolf captures ‘the moment 
in a skilfully constructed world of fiction. And she uses words—wondertul 
words that can fertilise everything, even the mud-like complex existence 
of man,—with a skill and virtuosity unparalleled in ae history of modern 
fiction. seen 
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Z THE PHILOSOPHY OF SPINOZA 
Dr. BIJOYBHUSAN BANERJEE, M.A. (Puiu. & Sans.), D.PHIL. (Arts). 
I, 
CHAPTER V. 


CONFLICT FROM DIFFERENT STANDPOINTS. 


It is impossible to harmonise the conflicting tendencies of Spino- 
zistic philosophy. So far we have seen that Spinoza’s philosophy is 
a mixture of two opposites. Spinoza was not true to his speculative 
thinking. Thus we see that principal Caird has rightly said the 
following :—‘‘The last word of Spinoza’s philosophy seems to be the 
contradiction of the first.’! Being unable to reconcile the contra- 
dictions of his philosophical thoughts he was driven to abandon his 
logic and then became a moralist or say, a moral-philosopher. The 
charge which was brought against him isa very serious one and he 
could not avoid it due to his theistic and pantheistic conceptions of 
God. Spinoza began his philosophical or metaphysical discussion as 
a true metaphysician but concluded his investigation with a religious 
touch or with a touch of faith. The indeterminate infinite, which 
is an absolute negation of the finite, becomes the necessary cause 
of the finite and which again necessarily expresses itself in the finite. 
Spinoza failed to establish a relationship between absolutely infinite 
substance and the world of finite objects. In our second chapter, 
namely, the chapter on “‘Pantheism and Theism’’ we have thoroughly 
discussed his interpretation of infinite and finite and shown that he 
stumbled at the very outset of his speculation. “At the outset, 
in one word, we seem to have a pantheistic unity in which nature 
and man, all the manifold existences of the finite world,: are swal- 
lowed up; at the close, an infinite self-conscious mind in which all 
finite thought and being find their reality and explanation.”’ * 


It is certainly difficult to reconcile these opposite conflicting 
attitudes of his philosophy. We can only do it by accepting one 
aspect of his teaching and neglecting the other side of it. The 
Spinozistic philosophy is full of mherent’ weakmess and it is quite 

+ 


1 Cairt, Spinoza, p. 308. 
2 Ibid, p. 804. 
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- impossible to make it perfectly consistent. If Spinoza was true to 
his fundamental standpoint he would not have accepted the theory of 
conflicting tendencies.. His theory of bondage is bit a theory of 
illusion. He held that we, the finite, are actually in bondage. Can 
_we not ask that if God manifests Himself in the form of the universe 
where does the illusion.come from? If everything is God and Gol 
is in everything how can there be illusion or bondage at all? This 
question can only be answered in the following manner: ‘Through the 
“denial of bondage one can get rid of the bondage or actually speaking, 
there is no bondage. Spinoza failed to account for this on account 
of his acceptance. of imperfect logic. Spinoza’ s conceptions of, trans- 
cendental God, infinite modes, modes attributes and freedom gave 
him a lot’ of trouble and the critics pounced upon him’ as an atheist. 

One who began his life as a rationalist was in the long run driven 
out of his logical platform and thus in the hands of the modern critics 
he is treated as a scientific empiricist, Is it not a terrible irony of 
fate? Certainly itis! 


Tt i ig easier to find fault with a man than to take notice of his 
_good qualities. We have said enough of Spinoza’s short-comings 
for the purpose of understanding or realising Spinozistic philosophy: 
Now we shall try to see what are new thingsin Spinoza and what he 
gave for the improvement of philosophical understandings. Thus 
this chapter is mainly concerned with the new message which Spinoza 
brought with him to. speculative: thoughts of world philosophy. It 
was Spinoza who first dared to go beyond the boundaries of the 
mediaeva! philosophical world and it was he who gave a rational inter- 
_ pretation of philosophical thought: ‘‘It was Spinoza who first dared 
to cross these boundaries, and by the skilful use of weapons accumu- 
lated in the arsenals of philosophy itself, he succeeded in bringing 
both God and man under the universal rule of nature and thus 
establishing its unity.’’-" In attempting to describe what is novel in 
Spinoza, we shal] next try to show Spinoza’s thoughtful and eae 
contributions to _DBuOS PHY: 


- NEw THINGS IN Sprnoza 


(1) The conflict between matter and spirit is a eqmmon ground 
for all mediaeval philosophers. The clear line of demarcation between ` 
spirit gnd matter is drawn almost by all philosophers from Aristotle 


1 Wolfson, The Philosophy of Spinoza, Vol. IT; pp. 831-332. 
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to Descartes, and Spirit is regarded as the prime cause or uncaused ` 
cause of the universe. The absolute pure thonght is spirit or God. 
God wills and the world is created. Though there is nothing in God 
like material substance or objects yet the world of material things 
comes out from him. Those who do not accept this position fully | 
say that the world does not come out of God directly but from the 
first intelligence which is the direct issue of God. Even Descartes 
holds that the world of objects is a created substance. The mediae- 
vals, Aristotle and Descartes have not thought over the problem of 
creation fully. The created objects must have some relation with the 
creator or in other words, the effect should inhere at least some of 
the characteristics of the cause. Neither Aristotle nor Descartes tries 
to draw a logical conclusion of the problem of creation. But Spinoza 
goes too far to supply us with an answer and says that the cause 
manifests itsélf in the form of the effect. The cause is the poten- 
tiality and the effect is the actuality. Thus we see that Spinozistic 
philosophy maintains God as both thought and extension. If God 
is the cause of the world, then God must have the same characteristics 
as the world has or in other words, if the world is the manifested 
form of God, then the world should have the* characteristics of God. 
In Spinozistic philosophy there is no creator and there is no place of 
will and design in God. The world necessarily comes out from God 
and God is equal to Nature, 


God has two attributes, extension and thought. God is not merely 
pure thought to Spinoza. This is his first act of free thought and 
this conclusion he draws logically. zy 

(2) To the mediaevals the uniformity of nature is only prevailing 
in the physical universe. There is harmony among the natural 
objects, and nature herself maintaias that harmony. But Spinoza 
identifies Nature with God, so it becomes necessary for him to extend 
the uniformity of the laws of nature up to God and to bind God 
even by natural laws. Therefore, Spinoza maintains that God cannot 
alter His laws (because to Spinoza. God is deprived of His will) and 
He cannot create more out of His own choice. Everything follows 
out of necessity, and God no more remains an arbitrary, creator. This 
is his second daring act. “He (God) became now a constitutional 
monarch, whese powers were limited by the laws of His own nature, 
unable to change the nature and behaviour of things.which He himself: 
laid down from eternity’. The Mediaevals thought that God 


1 Wolfson, Philosophy of Spinoza, Vol. II, p, 934, 
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can create the world out of exnihilo and He himself can change:thet 
laws with which He binds the universe. But Spinoza does ‘not pay ` x 
attention to the mediasval’s doctrine and boldly detlares that ‘God.’ š 
cannot create anything out of nothing and He can in no. way: 
change the laws which necessarily follow from Him. The same nee 
bind God as well as the world of: objects Here Spinoza identifies: F 
Nature with God; so many critics think Spinoza to be an. atheist. 
But Spinoza was logically driven to accept - -God equal to: Nature. 
This is his second act of free thought. | te Wa 
(8) To the mediaevals, Aristotle and even to Deta Göd- -i9 
regarded as immaterial. : : To ihem God is ‘pure thought and He is 
unalloyed with materialistie conception. Here Spinoza’ 8 objaction’., 
is this: If God is the cause of this material world how ĉan Hebe. 
an immaterial substance? ‘IE God is immaterial. then, ‘where does. 
this-world of material. objects < come from? To declare God as the- calse’. 
of this universe is ‘to accept the materiality _ of God. Spinoza, there." 
fore, says that God is both material and immaterial. : In God there. 
is matter as well as the spirit. Spinozistic philosophy. does away. 
with the immateriality of God and declares with boldness God as 
material and immaterial both. This is his third act of free-thought..” : 
(4) -With the denial of the-immateriality of -God, Spinoza ae | 
denies the separability of soul from body. To the mediaevals and: | 
even to Aristotle the soul is separable from the body. There is “not 
necessary.: connection between the soul and.the body, bsc.use to them ° 
(the Mediaevals and Aristotle) the spirit (soul) is quite distinct,- fro: n. 
the body. (matter). To them matter is ‘perishable and it undergoss? 
destruction.. The spirit is imperishable.” ‘and it never. ' undergoes 
change: ‘But to Spinoza both spirit and matter enjoy the same. 
privilege and one. cannot be without the. “other. ` Thus Spinoza dares? 
to. declare the inseparability of soul from body. This i 18 his fourth act; 
of free-thought.: | . E ! 
-3 (5) Spinoz»’s fifth original piece ‘of thinking ` is this; “To. him? 
mind':is the idea of the body”. To the mediaevals the mind (soul): 
a= has certain functions to perform. These are, the following functions :- 
“= ‘Nutrition, growth, sensation, imagination, . “memory, consciousness, f 
l will and intellect or auderstanding’’ ; ' Spinoza has . brought all these, 
' .. functions under “human mind” and does, not bother about the fane- 
< tions of nutrition and growth whioh “are; common to all” animals. and 
esha. The mind is- the idea of: the body regarding sensation, imas. 
gination, and memory, etc. But the mind is the idea of itself with 
regard to intellect. ““Confining sbimeelfj ‘then, to the functions of 
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sensation, imagination, memory, consciousness, will and intellect, 
he défined mind or the human soul, iu -departure from most of 
his predecessors, as one’s consciousness of one’s own body, and then 
he reduced sensation. imagination, and mamory to the mind’s con-. 
sciousness of its body and intellect to the mind’s consciousness of 
itself, and, following out the reasoning of his predecessors, he identi- 
fied will with intellect’’.* Spinoza himself admits that one’s con- 
sciousness of own body is prior to one’s consciousness of other bodies. 
Spinoza then declares, that intellect,* understanding and any othe 
function of thought arise out of mind's sonssiousness of its seif. Ga 
ultimate source’ of human’ consciousness of mini is also found in 
God because Spinoza himself says that whatever is found in human 
mind must be in God's mind i.c., God must contain everything that 
is found in the..finite things. Spinoza’s above assertion deprives man 
also of his free-will. Butone ‘thing is true that through the denial 
of freedom of the will in human action Spinoza does not say that it 
is the denial of freedom altogether but he says that it only denies 
the voluntary action of the human being. But here Spinoza through 
the denial of ‘freedom of the will from human actions’ has removed 
‘a brake in the uniformity of the laws of nature’. This is his fifth 
eventful act of free-thought. 


(6) The sixth or last piece of his orizinal thinking is this: To 
Spinoza there is one and only one substancs, To the mediaevals, to 
Aristotle and even to Descartes there are many substances. Spinoza 
asserts that there can be one single substance which is sélf-caused 
‘and which is the cause of ‘the universe also. Spinoza’s single 
substance is identical with the mediaeval’s God or prime mover. 
The Mediaevals hold that which is in itself is substance. Spinoza 
says that which is in itself must be conceived through itself and 
that which is conceived through itself must be self-caused. That 
which is self-caused must be one and only one. Therefore, to 
Spinoza, substance is one.. 

Spinozistic substance has four characteristics. In the first place 
substance is looked at like a transcendent whole which contains 
within itself the individual parts which make up the universe of our 
experience. Inthe second place, substance is unlike the finite objects 
which require catises for their existence but substance is self-caused, 


l Wolfson, "Philosophy ‘of Spinoza, p. 338, Vol. IL. ' 
* Intellect, mëäns hothing but that the mind is conscious of itself. Sensation and 
imagination, ete." mean nothing bub that the miud is conscious of the body. ao SEN 
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i.e. it is causeless. In the third place, the relation between sub- - 
stance and the individual objects of the universe is thought of as the 
relation between cause and effect. In the fourth “place, substance 
is infinite because whole of its nature is unknown tous. Human 
intellect can only perceive two of its infinite attributes. Spinoza 
was justified in holding the first three conceptions of God on Sub- 
stance. But by the acceptance of the fourth, he had fallen into 
trap from which he was unable to escape. Here we.are not going 
to discuss those self-contradictory points but it would be sufficient 
to say this much, that Spinoza out of hfs several conflicting elements 
made out good.things for philosophical investigation. The motive 
of Spinozistic philosophy is that of criticism. Spinoza wanted to 
criticise the mediaevals and in his criticism of the mediaeval’s philo- 
sophy there was a good deal of incorrect interpretations. But 
whatever that may be, if is certain that Spinoza had a love for free- 
thought and he served as a guide to others in the field of free. 
thinking. | UU 

Spinoza is praised for the following four cardinal rationalistic 
conceptions of bis philosophy. (1) He looked upon God as material ; 
(2) Spinozistic God worked for no external purpose; (3) to Spinoza 
the soul was inseparable from the body; and (4) the man is 
deprived of his freedom of will. These four rationalistic concep- 
tions of Spinozistic philosophy ensured for the author a special 
place in the domain of philosophical world. Spinoza’s radical 
departure from the three revealed religions—Judaism, Christianity, 
and Mohammedanism had shown his courage of thoughtful in- 
vestigation. Thus we can say that Spinoza as a logician failed 
to win the game for him but as a man he proved himself to be bold 
and spirited. Spinoza was a moral teacher who had taught every- 
body to pray for ‘intellectual love of God.’ Spinoza’s assertion of 
intellectual love. brings a massage of new world and new light and at 
the outbreak of which Spinoza forgets his logic and says that truth 
(God) is intuitively known but not by logical argument. This and 
only this assertion saves Spinoza after all from the heavy charge 
with which he is bent down. Thus we can conclude with this that 
Spinoza succeeds as a moralist, 


THE INFLUENCE OF SPINOZA 


J 
So far we have dealt with Spinoza’s merits and demerits, and 
. a 3 š ° 
we have criticised Spinoza from different standpoints. But now 
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we proceed to estimate Spinoza’s influence upon other philosophers 
of the modern period. Spinozistic philosophy is very much read 
and made use of by the moderns. We can say this much that most 
of the moderns from Leibniz to Hegel are indebted to Spinoza with 
regard to their original ideas. Spinoza had many critics to criticise 
him and many friends to praise him, but it is true and absolutely 
true that he is liked and loved by all for the ‘saintly’ character of 
his life and for the ‘‘perniciousness’’ of his opinions. Spinoza 
captured the heart of bis adinirers and also won the respect of his 
critics. Spinozistic philosophy was. read by some, was made use 
of by others and was learnt at second hand by many. Locke was 
badly criticised of having ‘‘endeavoured to establish Spinoza’s athes- 
tical hypothesis’. Berkley read him and made use of Spinozistic 
Ethics and correspondence. “Hume has a discussion, probably 
resting on information at second hand, of the hedious hypothesis’. 
of that famous atheist.” * Spinoza’s ‘Theological—-political Treatise’ 
was principally connected with his name at least for first hundred 
years after bis life time but after that his Ethics became popular. 

Lessing restored Spinoza to repute. This great critic (Lessing) 
during the famous conversation with Jacobi in 1780 surprised the 
world by saying that he had been a Š pinozist throughout his mature 
life and according to him “‘ there is no otber Philosophy than that of 
Spinoza ”’ (printed in full in Willis). Lessing’s great play, Nathan 
der Weise contained a beautiful picture of an ideal Jew which had 
eome to him from the dead philosopher of great mind. Some years 
after Herder’s Juinige Gesprache Uber Spinoza s system: attracted 
the attention of liberal theologians to the Ethics. Schieiérmacher, 
the leader of this school, talked of Spinoza us “the holy and ex- 
communicated Spinoza’. The Catholic poet, Novalis spoke of him 
as ‘‘ the God intoxicated man °. The great German poet Goethe’s 
attention was drawn to. Spinoza’s Ethics by Jacobi. The poet was 
converted and told at the first reading of the Ethics that he had 
found precisely ` the philosophy .for which his suffering soul bad 
yearned. Since then his poetry and prose were pervaded by Spinoza*s 
thoughts. ‘‘ It was here that he (Goethe) found the lesson dass wir 
entsagen sollen—that we must accept the limitations which nature 
puts upon us; and it was partly by breathing the caim air of Spinoza 
that he rose out®of the wild romanticism of Götz and Werther to the 
classic poise of his later life (Will Durant: The Story of Philosophy ” 
p. 197). | ` 


l Spinoza by Leon Roth. p. 199. 
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“It was by combining Spinoza with Kant’s epistemology that 
Fichte, Schelling and Hegel reached their varied pantheisms; it was 
from conatus sese preservandi, the effort to preserve one’s self, that 
Fichte’s Ich was born and Schopenhauer’s will to live” and 
Nietzsche’s ‘‘will to power”, and Bergrous elan vital ‘‘ ibid. 
p. 197”. Hegel said “To be a philosopber one must first be a 
Spinozist ’’. 

‘* On the second century of Spinoza’s death subscriptions were 
collected for erection of a statue to him at The Hague. Contributions 
came from every corner Of the edutated world ; never did a monu- 
ment rise upon so wide a pedestal of love.’’! At the unveiling 
in 1882 Ernest Renan concluded his address with words which fitly 
conclude also our chapter: ‘ Woe to him who in passing should hurl 
an insult at this gentle and pensive head. He would be punished, 
as all vulgar souls are punished, by his very vulgarity, and by his 
incapacity to conceive what is: divine. This man, from his granite 
pedestal, will point out to all men the way of blessedness which he 
found ; and ages hence, the cultivated traveller, passing by this spot, 
will say in his heart: The truest vision ever had of God came, 


perhaps, here ’’,? 


SPINOZA AND [LNGLISH DEISM 


Spinoza's influence upon the English deists was also great. 
Though he was critically abused by them vet they could not avoid 
Spinozistic influence. Professor L. Roth says, ‘‘ There is nothing 
comparable in other countries to this influence of Spinoza on English 
Deism (and through it on the whole course of the development of 
modern rationalism) ’’.° The whole of the deist’s position can be 
found in Spmoza's Tractatus Theologico-Politicus. Just as Spinoza 
for the development of his philosophy refuted the mediaeval thought 
by his acceptance of immutable chain of causation and no free-will 
in the human actions, so the deists having broken down Spinozistic 
law of causation and having accepted the doctrine of Free-will made 
bad use of Spinozistic doctrines. Spinoza was also regarded as the 
systerratism of atheism.’’ Atheism was influenced by his doctrine 
a gcod deal. Another interesting side of Spinoza’s philosophy is 
this; The “‘free-thinkers were only too glad to Be able to point 


)e Will Durant : The Story ef Philosophy —~p. 198, 
2 Ethics, Everyman ed. Introd. NNIT, note. 
3 Leen Roth, Epinoza, p. 201. 
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to Spinoza in proof of their theses that moral lving was not 
the monopoly of the theological orthodoxy.” (Leon Roth, Spinoza, 
p. 201) Š | | 


A group of English theological writers—John Toland, 'T'yndel and 
Chubb preached the teachings of the Bible. These Eighteenth 
Century deists believed that God is the one fundamental! principle. 
He created tlie world by His will out of nothing at some point of 
time before which He was without His world? But the world is now 
an independent reality outside of God and the Willis of men enjoy 
full freedom. The main reason for which the deist interprets the 
relation between God and tbe world in the aforesaid way is this: 
Spinoza in his pantheism denied the independance of the world and 
the free wil of human beings by reducing them (word and human 
wills) to be the unreal modes of the Absolute Substances which is 
the only reality devouring up the reality of the world and of man. 
Thus deists make their God completely transcendental reil.ty and 
wainiain dualism between God and His creation. 

Thus we see that Spinoza’s thought influenced and inspired 
almost all the philosophers of the middle ages and shows divine light 
even now to some persons who aspire for spiritual realisation of God. 


CONCLUDING LINES 


So far we have seen that Spinoza’s philosophy is a struggle 
between Spinoza the man and Spinoza the logician. Spinoza as a 
logician fails to do justice to his fundamental standpoint, and there. 
is a ground for his failure. His philosophy does not allow logic to 
have any access to (he world of reality. To Spinoza there cannot 
be the ‘logic of the real’. His real or absolute is transcendental. 
Therefore, what the absolute in its totality is, logic does not know and 
cannot dare to say even. Spinoza had great respect for a man, rather 
than for his logic. His absolute is above all thought. The logical 
inconsistency of Spinozistic philosophy is due to his belief in imme- 
diate experience and in transceniental God. His logical inconsis- 
tencies show that the absolute is inseparable and the ideal (or the 
real) cannot be an object of thought. Though there is logical in- 
completeness in his work yet ‘there is novelty and originality in his 
doctrine. His logical inconsistencies have strengthened his philo- 
sophical conception of the absolute. Most of the philosophers, being 
unable to create a logic of the real draw a sceptical conclusién—that 
there is no real or God. But Spinoza’s failure of creating a logie 
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of the real gives a new strength to his philosophy. His reai is not 
the real of crude or abstract logic but it is a thing given to intuition. 
According to him, truth or God is for the moral manebut not for the 
logician. He bas more reverence for his moral principle than for his 
logic. Spinoza is a true moralist and Spinoza, the man is more than 
Spinoza, the logician. 


(To be Continued) 
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. NYAYA MANJARI 
Von, II (27) : | 
JANAKI VALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA, M.A., PH.D., Samkhwatirtha 
THE REPUTATION CF THE HYPOTHESIS OF ANVITA-ABHIDHANA 


Oh Mimiansakas ! You have held that the word ‘cow’ in question 
conveys its meaning qualified by such otber meanings as are required, 
“2involve no material contradiction in order to be related and are in close 
proximity. You do ret commit this mistake because the word ‘cow’ 
is always noticed as engaged in the service of a collection of words. 
The word ‘cow’ conveys as much meaning as its force of conveying 
primary meaning permits it to do. We shali have to make out 
what is the exact primary meaning of a word, i.e., how much a word 
denotes and how much it does not do. Though the primary meaning 
of the word. ‘cow’ is invariably associated with other meanings which 
are reciprocally required, are mutually related without involving 
material contralietion, and are in close proximity yet if connot be 
left out. What cannot be brushed aside constitutes its meaning. 
The meaning may be only the mere universal of cowness or the 
conerete universal. Thus the primary meaning of the word ‘cow’ 
maintains its identity in the midst of its relation with other meanings. 
This meaning cannot be ignored. I is detected by the joint method 
of agresment and difference. 7 
Moreover, a single word is never used. In orderto use a word, 
a sentence shall be constructed. .The services of a collection of 
words are essentially required for this purpose. Nobody has noticed 
the skill of a single word in constructing a sentence without 
having the aid of a collection of words. An individual word, being 
included in the collection of gvords, plays its part to convey the 
meaning of asentence. Its power of conveying the primary meaning 
does not help if much. But its power of conveying the intended 
meaning helps it to communicate the meaning of a sentence. The 
Mimansakas, having failed to recognise this‘distinct power of convey- 
ing the intended méaning, admit the truth of the hypothesis of 
anvita-abhidhana. But such an admission is not logically sound. 
The power of conveying the primary meaning has no special aptitude 
for expression one and all meanings. If one is not acquainted with 
distinct laws which govern the communication of the meanings of a 
word and bat of a sentence then he cannot escape the charge of 
using superfluous words in a sentence. In other words, if a word, 
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contained in a sentence, expresses the meaning of a sentence then 
cther words, used in it, become superfluous. The hypothesis of 
anvita-abhidhina cannot get rid of such defects, ‘The word ‘cow’ 
has been used in a sentence, [ts meaning is related to those of other 
words in it. Now, the word ‘cow’ should denote the related meaning 
by its force of- conveying the primary meaning. If it does not do it, 
the knowledge of the related meaning does not arise in our mind, 
How does the hypothesis of anvita-abhidhana stand its ground? The 
hypothesis of anvita-abhidbana leads to another absurd conclusion. 
The’ word ‘cow’ denotes a meaning which is related to another object. 
If the second objet is not denoted by the word ‘cow’ then the related 
meaning cannot be communicated by it. Thus the hypothesis amounts 
to this that an object which relates to a cow is not apprehended 
but a cow as-related to itis presented to our consciousness. Such 
a conclusion points to a glaring contradiction in the above hypothesis. 
Now, if the upholders of the said hypothesis admit that the word 
‘cow’ also denotes the relation of a cow then they should admit that 
exch word denotes all objects. So, we hold that the power of express- 
ing the primary meaning cannot logicaliy communicate all shades 
of meanings which a word is compstent to convey. Therefore, the 
hypothesis of anvila-abhidhana is not tenable. | 

The upholders ef the hypothesis of anvita-abhidbàna should 
also explain the problem, viz., ‘‘How does the syntactical relation take 
place in the sentence that there are a hundred elephants on the tip 
of a finger?’ The sense of the objection lies in this. As the 
meaning of the sentence involves material contradiction, how can a 
related meaning be denoted by a word? Now, they may contend 
that in the above case the syntactical relation is merely verbal and 
there is no actual relation between the meanings of words. Such 
a contention does not hold good. Ifthe meaning of a sentence in 
volves material contradiction then words are not related to the real 
meanings to be conveyed by them. In other words, there is no 
syntactical relation among words, Now, the uphoiders of the. hypo- 
thesis may further contend that the function of a word is to reveal 
its meaning only but a word does not judge whether a meaning is 
consistent or not. The,critics review this contention and hold that 
there is an element of truth in it that a word does mot judge the 
consistency or otherwise of its meaning. But they should also 
know that a word does not denote a related meaning. We cannot 
also frame a general proposition that all words cannosx but denote 
related meanings. We notice instances which contradict the truth 
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of the above general proposition. The sentences, viz., ‘There are 
ten pomegranates” etc are an exception to it. Now, if the upholders 
of the hypothesis hold that the so-called sentences are no sentences 
then the critics will also point out that the sentence that there are a 
hundred elephants on the tip of a finger is no sentence. But the 
knowledge of the locus, the located, the verb and their relation is 
merely illusory. Therefore, the hypothesis that words denote related 
meanings does not stand to reason. 

Do words denote such meanings as stand mutually unrelited like 
iron-pikes? A hypothesis which points a view like this is not also 
sound since usage does not justify it. T£ words denote unrelated 
meanings then it is next to impossible to find out their mutual relation 
since words, having completed their task, are never noticed to 
resume their work. In other words, a word doas never do its work by 
fits and starts. When it works it campletely exhausts its capacity to 
bring about the result. Thus, the hypothesis of abhihita-anvaya does 
not get the sanction of our experience. Therefore, the above two 
hypothesis, i.¢., the hypothesis of anvita-abhidhana and that of 
abhihita-anvaya, do not come off well. 

Some critics have said to this effect. Ths abov: {wo hypotheses 
do not hit our fancy. The hypothesis of anvita-abhidhana does not 
take its stand upon reasoning. Similarly, the hypothesis of abhibita- 


anvaya does not stand to reason. 
ANOTHER HYPOTHESIS AND ITS REFUTATION 


Some other logicians use quibbles and hold that words denote 
meanings which are being related and point to the relation of such 
meanings as are being expressed. This hypothesis is not to our taste. 

These two distinct acts are not experienced by us. These two 
acts have been mentioned thus:—One is the act of expressing the 
meanings and the other is the act of relating them. 

Do these acts occur successively or simultaneously? If they take 
place successively and if the act of relating precedes then the new 
hypothesis is nothing but that of anvita-abhidhina. It is not the 
hypothesis of anviyamina-abhidhina (the expression of meanings 
being related). Again, if words convey their meanings ab first then 
it is the hypothesis of abhihita-anvaya but not that of abhidbiyamana- 
anvaya (the relation of meanings being expressed). In other words, 
they mean to say that as soon as meanings are expressed, they are 
cognised as being related and that meanings are related. as soon as 
they are being expressed. These two acts are not simulia ieously 
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experienced. The act of expressing refers to words. The act of 
relating refers to meanings. When words are employed the act of 
relating which refers to meanings is not experienced. š: 

The competent judges have arrived at the conclusion afler close 
examination that the act of expressing is absolutely distinct from that. 
of relating since if meanings are not expressed, they cannot be related. 
The judgment that this is a white cow points to the co-ordination of 
the two properties of an individual cow. These two properties are 
the universal of cowness and the colour ‘white.’ If there are no: 
terms to indicate their co-ordination. then how can we grasp their 
mutual relation? 

' Thus we see that the propounders of the two hypotheses, viz., 
the hypothesis of anviyamana-abhidhana and that of abbidhiya mēna- 
anvaya simply play upon words. They have coined new words only. 
They express no new objects which are experienced by us. All defects - 
which cling to the above two hypotheses do not fail to infect it. 


Tarn KNOWLEDGE or MEANINGS IN RELATION BY MEANS OF 
TATPARYA-SAKTI 


Some legicians hold that the hypothesis of ‘anvita-abhidhaéna 
represents the rough draft of the real thesis but that of abhihita- 
anyaya stands for the minute draft of it. Let us ijlastrate this point, 
If the word ‘a cow’ communicates its meaning as being related to 
abstract universals of attributes und actions but not as being related 
to specific attributes and actions then the hypothesis is called as 
anvita-abhidhana. If the relation of a cow, to a specific attribute such 
as the colour ‘while’ etc. Is communicated by other words and a 
minute information is thus given then the hypothesis.is known as 
abhihita-anvaya. This new exposition makes no improvement upon 
the old one. 

The defects which have been pointed out in the hypothesis of 
anvita-abhidhana visit the new exposition of the said hypothesis 
«piz. words express their meanings in relation to abstract universals. 
The same defects as have been shown to vitiate the hypothesis of 
abhihita-anvaya infect its new explanation, viz., the relation of the 
“meaning of a word to a specific attribute ete. is conveyed by other 
words. | j 

The hypothesis in question points to nothing new. Itisin no — 
way distinct from the hypothesis of abhihita-anvaya. When the 
specific meaning of a sentence is stated the hypothesis of abhihita- 
anvaya is adhered to. Thus it is evident that the ancient path is 
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welcome to convey the meaning of a sentence. How do you explain 
everything by adopting the routine method that words point to the 
meaning of a sentence only by their power of expressing primary. 
meanings? But we find that this path is beset with various troubles 
since all the previous hypotheses are infected with many defects. 

The defenders of the hypothesis under discussion say in reply 
that the path of conveying-the meaning of a sentence is immune from 
all defects since it has-been said before that words conjointly express 
the meaning of a sentence. ‘Fhe meaning of a sentence which all 
words conjointly conimunicate is nothing but the meaning of a prin- 
cipal word as related to the "meanings of other subordinate words, 
In other words, the meaning of a sentence is nothing but the organi- 
zation of the meanings of words in which.one plays the important 
part and others play the secondary ones. 

Where is the room for defects? 

Now, a question arises in our mind. Do you intend to revive 
the old hypothesis of anvita-abhidhana? They say in reply “No 
sir! The hypothesis in question is nol that of anvita-abhidhana ”’, 
The critics ask, “ If this is not the hypothesis of anvita-abbidhana, 
how is it that words conjointly express the meaning of a sentence?” 
~The defenders give the following answer “Though these words | 
conjointly express the meaning of a sentence yet this is not the 
hypothesis of anvita-abhidhina. Words conjointly bring about the 
related meaning but do not convey the related meaning”. The 
objectors again ask ‘‘ Whai do you say? Do words conjointiy produce 
the meaning of a sentence as lumps of earth and other factors in 
mutual co-operation produce a jar? The defenders answer, “This 
is not so since words simply indicate the above meaning but do not | 
produce it.’’ The objectors again put this question to them. *“ Do 
you not indulge in quibble if you hold that words conjointly work 
but do not convey the related meaning? The answer to the above 
question is as follows :— | 

We mean to say that words indicate the mutually related mean- 
ing but do not convey such a related meaning. The power of con- 
veying the primary meaning does not point to the related meaning, 
But the joint method of agreement and difference reveals the exact 
meaning of each word.” But these words have another power which 
is called Tatwaryya-sakti. The function of this power is to reveal 
the meanings of words contained ina sentence, as being in relation 
with one another since this power is the common effect of powers 
belonging te all words. This new power lasts so long as these words 
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do not produce an independent judgment which represents a self- 
contained unity of ideas. 
Let thes suggestion be fully explained. 


Perceptual or indirect non-verbal knowledge reveals its object in 
different manner. It incompletely or completely reveals its object 
which is in front of us. 


But verbal knowledge is a class in itself. Its working is 
absolutely different. Words go on functioning unizss and untii a 
self-contained judgment is not produced. 

For this reason, in this world, a single word is never employed. 
Because a single word cannot produce as much knowledge as serves 
the purpose of a listener. 

Now, we put a question to you. It is this:—Do words possess 
come other power beside the power of expressing their primary 
meanings? Is it conducive to a complete result? (A complete | 
result stands for a self-contained judgment). An answer to- this 
question is in the affirmative. Those who subscribe to the thesis of 
relation cannot refule the existence of such a power. ‘The relation 
of meanings is not conveyed by the power of conveying tbe primary 
meaning. Buta sentence conveys the correlation of meanings. 


Now, some logicians suggest that if the related nieaning is 
denoted by a word then the relation of meanings is presented to our 
consciousness and if this condition is not fulfilled then the relation 
of imeanings is not cognised. This suggestion is not tenable. The 
meanings of words are bound up together by means of a relation 
since Words denoting these meanings work conjointly since if causes 
produce jointly their effects then these effects are never seen to 
remain isolated. A stem and a suffix, attached to it, imply each 
other and convey their meanings jointly. Buta stem does not denote 
the meanings of a suffix since an injunction, the meaning of a lin 
suffix, is not denoted by the basic root, yaj, and the lin suffix does 
not denote the meaning of a basic root, yaj. A sacrifice is denoted 
by the basie root ‘yaj. It cannot be denoted by the lin suffix. 
They do not independently bring about their effects. Similarly, 
words conjointly produce their own effects but one word does not 
denote the meaning of another werd. Sentences also convey their 
meanings with reference to their context but point tomo independent 
meanings. This view has been expressed by some other thinkers. 


Ás n stem and its suffix imply each other so a word implies 
another and a sentence implies another, ° 
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This hypothesis is better. According to it words conjointly 
produce their effects but the meanings conveyed by words, maintain 
their individuality but do not interpenetrate. | | 

If one denies that words imply ons another then words look like 
so many detached iron-pikes. But if the hypothesis of anvita-abhi- 
dhana is adhered to then the use of words other than one ina 
sentence becomes superfluous. 

But if we stick to the hypothesis that words conjointly com- 
municate their meanings then it becomes free from all defects. This 
path shoull be followed since it is not beset with thorns. 

We agree to the point that words have power to denote their 
own primary meanings. ‘They have an additional power which is 
called ‘Tatparyya-gakti’. This power continues to work unless and 
until the meanings of words are presented to our consciousness as 
being in relation with one another. 


Hence, we do not subscribe to the hypothesis of anvita-abhi- 
dhana.- But of course we surely hold that a sentence conveys a 
unity of meanings in which they are mutually related 

We utter words with this object in view that they will conjointly 
produce their main effect but not that they will merely communicate 
their own primary meanings. In other words, we utter words with 
the intention of communicating the meaning of a sentence. The 
author of Sloka varttika has said to this effect. 


Words which constitute a sentence engage themselves in commu- 
nicating the meaning of a sentence. In order’ to do it they have an 
intervening process as its invariablé associate viz. the expression of 
their primary meanings. Similary, sticks of wood burn in order to 
accomplish their main task, viz., the act of cooking. | 

It is this great creeper of understanding. Knowledge is its main 
root. The arrangement of words is its bright sprout. The im- 
pressions due to the experience of all antecedent letters are its broad 
leaves. The meanings of words which have been expressed are its 
full blown blossoms. ‘The excellent meaning of a sentence is its 
palatable fruit. One should not put it in mouth. It is to be put 
in heart. When it enters our heart the listeners long for no other 
objects. 

Kumarila has said in his Tantra-Vārttika to this effect. The 
knowledge which is derived from words by a listener blooms in the 
shape of the meanings of words and lastly bears fruits in the shape 
of the meanjng of a sentence. 
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The knowledge which follows from this method is sound. We 
have said before that the meanings of words, being mutually related, 
constitute the meaning of a sentence. 


An OBJECTION To THR ASCERTAINMENT oF THE MEANING 
oF THE VEDAS 


The path to ascertain the meaning of a sentence has been shown 
before. All worldly transactions are conducted by means of it. The 
same path will help to determine the meaning of the Vedas since 
the same words as are used in the clgssical Sanskrit language have 
also been used in the Vedie Sanskrit in the same sense. 

Some critics raise an objection to this effect. Sentences which 
are used in the classical Sanskrit language convey such meanings as 
are grasped by other sources of knowledge. Hence, we are in a 
position to apply means to words in order to find out thelr meanings. 
The objects which are denoted by the Vedic sentences are super- 
sensuous. We who are ordinary- people have ovr mind polluted by 
impurities such as love, hatred ete. We possess no power of seeing 
transcendental objects. One who is not endowed with the mystic 
power of intuiting supersensnous objects is not initiated into the 
meaning of the Vedas, observing the usage of the experienced persons. 
Suppose I desire today to Jearn the meaning of the Vedas and may 
approach an expert -teacher for this purpose. But he also cannot 
intuit supersensuous objects. So, his knowledge of the Vedas is not 
up to the mark. As his knowledge is limited so he wili have to 
approach another teacher in order to receive proper instructions. The 
teacher whom he will approach will also sit at the feet of another 
teacher like me because of his imperfect knowledge. He will also 
wait upon another. Thus we see that the entire tradition rests upon 
the consecutive series of blind teachers. As Panini teaches the 
meaning of the conventional term ‘vrddbi’ in his sūtra ‘Vrddhir 
adaic’’, as Pingala explains the technical term ‘ma’ in his work on 
Prosedy as three consecutive long syllables, as the author of 
Abhidhana-mali, a lexicographer, mentions the synonyms of the 
word ‘hasta’ as kara and pani so the Vedas themselves do not teach 
in the same strain viz “These words which are contained in the 
Vedas denote such and such meanings. Hence, the true meaning 
of the Vedas is incomprehensible. | ° 

Some other critics also have expressed the same view. If a 
persor who has fondness. for worldly objects does not himself under- 
‘stand the meaning of the Vedas then he will not learn it feom others. 
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The Vedas themselves do not explain their own meaning. Hence 
how is it possible for a man to gather the sense of the Vedas? 

Now, if one may argue that a learner is initiated into the meaning 
of the Vedas with the help of their accessories such as Nigama, 
Nirukta, and Vyakarana. Such an argument is not sound. The 
reason is as follows. The authors of these works agree to differ. 
Words which have been taught admit of-various meanings. Words, 
prepositions which are prefixed to verbs, and indeclinable words have 
no fixed meaning. Other plausible meanings of the Vedas may also 
be imagined. 

Nome critics have suggested the different meanings of one and 
the same Vedic text. One who is desirous of Heaven should perform 
the sacrifice of Agnihotra. This is the traditional meaning of the 
Vedic sentence ‘‘Agnihotram jhuyšt svarga-kimah’’, Who knows 
that the same sentence does not point to the sense “One should take 
the flesh of a dog’’? Is there any crucial proof to decide the truth 
of any one of either meanings? 

A rejoinder to the above charges is as follows. Now we under- 
stand that all our previous discussions about the Vedas are like the 
recital of the Ramayana before a deaf person. These crilics have 
heard everything with regard to the ways and means of finding out 
. the meaning of the Vedas. But they still search for the means of 
explaining the Vedas. All problems, raised by the critics, stand 
refuted since the ways and means of interpreting the Vedas have been 
revealed. We have said that there is no new Vedic word. The 
arrangement of these words is only different. But words which have 
been arranged are not different from those used in the classical 
Sanskrit language. From the very dawn of creation the tradition 
of the Vedic scholars has been working. I had learnt the meaning 
of the Vedas long, long ago in my previous birth. If I today go to 
learn the meaning of the Vedas, . I shall learn the same meaning. 


Where are gone Grammar and Mimansai Sistra, the means of 
interpreting the Vedas? ‘These scrences still exist. But you cannot 
determine the meaning of the Vedas. Oh fool! one word more to 
add. A man who is under the sway of love and hatred may not set 
out for the realisation of transcendental objects. But itis not a fact 
that such a p&rson who is desirous of Heaven will not be able to 
understand that the Vedic sentence ‘‘Agnihotram juhuyat Svarga- 
kamah’’ points to the meaning “Agni hotra sacrifice is a means to 
the attainmeht of heaven.” Now, a question may be raised, viz., 
“How do we receive regular training in the supersensuous matter?’ 
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We have said before what we have got to say.with regard to this 
problem. The tradition of the Vedie scholars throws unflinching 
light on the meaning of the Vedic texis since it has been flowing 
from time immemorial. The Vedas, their ineanings, their knowledge, 
their accessories and the performance of the Vedic rites are not events 
of our modern age. Some thinkers hold that the- Vedic tradition 
knows no beginning. But we, th2 Naiyfyikas, hold that the said 
tradition has commenced its work from the very first day of ths 
creation of the world. Is there anye occasion to-day for heaping 
contumely on them? ‘The vicious and wicked critics have disgraced 
the Vedas with the insolent interpretation of the Vedic sentenca, viz., 
“One should eat the flesh of a dog.” The only object which they 
will accomplish is that they will be ornamental flowers of hell. No 
novel criticism has been offered by them. 

Some other thinkers take an exception to this criticism. They 
say “Why do you take them to task? Have they offended against 
the law? Have they made any Inconsistent remark? One cannot 
learn the meaning of the Vedas from an ordinary person. You may 
now ask “Who is an ordinary man? Ishe an uneducated person or 
an educated grammarian? Of these two types cabmen are innocent 
of the use of chaste and correct words. They are in the habit of 
using vulgar words in a loud tone. These words are gavi ete. How 
will they be acquainted with the Ved‘c words? 

Though the rustic people employ a few sanskrit words, e.g., 
in Kaégmiva they usé esi, emi etc., in Darvabhisara ‘gaccha’ etc., and 
in Madra ‘karomi’, ete , yet their words are very small in number. 
The usage of such words is very limited since these persons ara 
ignorant of the Vedic Literature. 

Now, the defenders of the Vedic tradition may agree in the follow. 
ing line. The science of Sanskrit Grammar is an ancillary system 
of the Vedas. One distinguishes with its help the correct words 
from the incorrect ones. His mind is restrained by the following 
injunction-cum-prohibition that g learned man should use correct 
words in speaking but should not use incorrect ones. Thus, learned 
men always attend to their work, using correct words only. It has 
' been thus suggested that learned men may acquire proficiency in the 
Vedic Literature with little effort. 

This suggestion is not sound because it involves circular reason- 
ing. ‘If the validity of the Vedas is established then its ancillary 
science, Grammar, may be carefully studied. With the help of 
grammar one will draw a distinction between correct and incorrect 
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words. Mature consideration given to correct and incorrect words 
and acquaintance with the usages of the learned scholars help us to 
acquire mastery over the Vedic words. Where one is initiated into - 
them his acquaintance with the Vedic vocabulary helps him to under- 
stand the Vedic work. Thus, the charge against the Vedas that 
they, sre unintelligble is answered. Then and then only the Vedas 
are considered to be the source of true knowledge. In other words 
the movers of this proposal reason in a circle. "he Vedas depend 
upon the grammar and the grammar depends upon the Vedas. 


Now, the defenders of the Vedic tradition may take up a different 
line of argument. They may contend thus:—If one discards with 
contempt the traditional view that Grainmar is ancillary to the Vedas 
but reads grammar at his sweet will and learns to distinguish the 
correct words from the incorrect ones then the above hypothesis is 
not open to the fallacy of circular reasoning. If this is their conten- 
tion, let it be throughly examined. Should one study grammar as 
he takes interest in the study of Indian dialests (Prakrta) in order 
to acquire proficiency in classical Sanskrit literary works such as 
dramas, social dramas elec? H the said defender admits the truth 
of this new suggestion then the science of grammar will be no more 
treated to be affiliated to the Vedas a3 their ancillary science like a 
work on Indian dialects. In that case it should be admitted that 
the usages of Indian dialects help to understand the meanings of the 
Vedic words: Thus, they jump out of the frying pan into the fire. 


The another point in criticism deserves mention. One may acquire 
sound knowledge of grammar. He may receive instruction from a 
truthful person that he should always use correct words in speaking. 
He may form the habit of performing Vedic rites. He may develop 
his conscience, strictly obey Vedic injunctions and conscientiously 
avoid prohibitions. He may be a sound Vedic echolar. He may 
entertain respect for the Sastras. Such a person is very seldom 
noticed by us. The number on such a person is not many, Hoe uses 
correct words in transacting all his busigess which relates to a sacrifice. 
He moves in the society, paying his sole attention to such actions 
as are necessary to his main duty, t.e., the performance of sacrifices. 
If he is not observed by his de3ciples in the time of his moving about 
in response to the call of duty then how will you utilise this great 
savant who is skilful in using correct language as a teacher? Hence, 
the suggestion that one is initiated into the meaning of Vedas, nofic- 
ing the practice of a sound Vedic scholar does not stand to reason. 

8—1946P— VII 
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THE HYPOTHESIS THAT ONE LEARNS THE VEDAS WITH THE HELP 
OF GRAMMAR IS NOT TENABLE , | 


If one thinks that the science of grammar will constitute the 
means of access to the Vedic lore then he should reflect on it and 
solve the problem viz., “how is it possible for grammar to open the 
door?’’ Panini does not interpret the Vedic texts as elaborately as 
the author of Vivarana has explained the sūtras of Panimi. Even 
though we assume that Panini has interpreted the Vedic texts yet 
short-sighted and tainted by hatred, ele , as we are how will we, the 
students of Vedic Literature, pin our faith in the trath of his inter- 
pretation? A doubt, viz., whether his interpretation is right or 
wrong may arise in our min]. Oae may now argua- that the science 
of grammar is a means of access to the Vedic lore because it distin- 
guishes correct words from incorreci ones. If this is his contention 
then he should admit that the science of grammar bears a naw rela- 
tion to such rites as are enjoined by Vedic injunctions since grammar 
does not enjoy the status of an independent science like the Vedas 
and is affiliated to the Vedas as their auxiliary science. 

Now, the above speculator may contend that the Vedas are to 
require grammar because- of the injunclion ‘‘One should use correct 
words in speaking” and of the prohibition “One should not use in- 
correct words in speaking”. .This contention is met thus. Let us 
examine the character of the injunction and the prohibition in question. 
Do they find place in a certain section of the Vedas? Or, are they 
known to all though they find no place? | Is it a well circulated topic? 
Or, does it deserve discussion ? 


(To be continued.) 


DYNAMICS OF RATNA 


SRI SATADALKUMAR KAR-GUPTA 
(Part TI)* 


To supplement ind:rectly the supposed to be conjectural belief 
of the ancients, modern scientists have found sufficient data to 
conclude that the jewels or gems, possess a great scientific value in- 
as-much as they could be ultilised for human benefit in various ways. 

Very recently Prof. 8. Y. Sokolov of Russia has invented a flaw 
detector, which “makes use of the same principle. as supersonic 
hydrophones’’; this flaw detector can detect the genuineness of the 
gem by showing the air bubles, gas cavities, or so-called ‘‘fatigue’’ 
cracks and the size of the crystal grains by accurately checking up 
its normal intensity of Wavelengths which as a matter of fact during 
such detection makes a corresponding relation with “the wavelength 
of the supersonic ray”. 

By means of electrometer and other scientific instruments it has 
been established that the gems or jewels, attract, retain and repel 
electricily; this electricity can be excited either by friction pressure 
or heat; certain gems have been found conductors, and other non- 
conductors of electricity. As a rule ‘‘vitreous’’ gems, (¿é., trans- 
parent or translucent) acquire ‘‘Positive’’ electricity and the ‘‘resinous’’ 
(i.e., rough surface or opaque) jewels generate ‘‘Negative’’ electricity. 
Certain gems (e.g., amber, meaning electron in Greece; Topaz etc.) 
have pyro-electricity which is produced by application of heat. It 
is not actually the heat but the change of temperature it causes, that 
generates electricity. This obviously shows that the precious gems 
possess magnetic waves when subjected to heat. When the pyro- 
electricity is generated the positive poles of the gems become negative 
and vice-versa. 

The German expert, Baron Von Reichenbach under rigid tests 
did notice’ that stones, shells and crystals radiate continuous magnetic 
forces displaying different degrees of wave-lengths with the correspond- 
ing shades, colours, forms and radiance. Prior to such experiments 
Rabbi Benoni, a profound Alchemist of 14th Century A.D. experienc- - 


+ Part of this paper appeared m February 1957 issue. 
1 Sound We Can Not Hear by Prof. B. poe translated into English from 
original Russian by David Sobolev ee 1986), p. 107 £. 
2 Quoted in Manimala, TI, p. 1030 
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ed that the gems with their varieties of colours absorbed different 
degrees of light, with a consequent transmission of unequal degrees 
of heat.’ The power of refraction and of polarizing light inherent 
in jewels and minerals has been standardised by the scientists as 
‘‘Optical’’;—Refraction is understood to be characteristic possessed 
by all transparent substances of altering the direction of a ray of 
light, dashing against their surfaces. Itis of twofold nature, Single 
and Double. 

Single refraction is known as a ray of light which forming a 
single line falls obliquely on the surface of a transparent substance 
and bents from its original course by taking a different direction. 
Whereas in the case of double refraction two lines from the ray of light 
appear and on turning the surface of the substance, both the images 
move until they coincide; and on turning, still further, one will seem 
to pass over the other. In all substances, evidently one line is visible 
through which no double refraction is to be seen; this line is called 
the Axis of the crystal or the Axis of double refraction. The know- 
ledge of the double refractive power helps us to a great extent in 
specifying jewels and minerals, which at first sight seem to be 
similar to each other when, by cutting and polishing, or in case of our 
receiving irregular bits, we cannot form any idea of their external 
form. A bit of red Topaz will, for instance, refract doubly; whereas 
one bit of spinel Ruby (the crystal being octahedral) will not 
refract so.’ f ` 

As a rule, transparent crystals, with bright polished faces have 
positive electricity; those thai havea a rough surface, and are not 
limpid,® possess negative electricity. Amongst the jewele which 
become electricity by pressure, to a very high degree, Iceland spar is 
one of those varieties; Topaz, Amethyst, and the varieties of quartz, 
generate electricity under pressure less in degrees than the above 
mentioned qualities. | | 

Besides these electrical properties of jewels, their chemical com- 
positions depend on the regularity of constituent atoms. From astro- 
logical point of view as well as from the recent researches of modern 
scientists it may be concluded that the energy of the atoms have radia- 
tion effect to counteract (within certain limitations) aspects of planets 


on human destiny. This necessarily calls for Dr. Rutherford and 
+ + 
1 Ibid. 
2 A note on the nature of refraction in Jewels is given in Table No. III. 
+3 An explanatory note of these technical terms have been given in pp. 4 ff. 
4 Cf:~Man, His nature and his Destiny by Dr. Kunhan Raja, in Astrological 
Magazine, 1954, p. 249. À 
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Chadwick who proved by experiment that the disintegration or trans- 
mutation of the atomic structure could be generated by outside energies 
under bombardment by particles, neutrons, deutrons, etc. This variation 
in the atomic structure changes its destiny. In view of Dr. Gore’. 
Destiny in human system lies in the blood groups, in chromosomes 
and gene which are influenced through hormones by radiations, and. 
whose intensity vary in accordance with the latitude, altitude 
and longitude. From these propositions, we could anticipate that 
astrologically when of any animate or inanimate object’s destiny, 
which is the cumulative effect of gravitational waves produced by 
planets, the electromagnetic radiations rocketed by stars and the 
cosmic rays discharged incessantly through the intra-terrestrial spaces, 
is assessed, variation thereto could be operated by putting in outside 
agencies like the planetary jewels (Graha-ratna), gems and minerals 
etc. ete. In this connection it is informative to mention that the 
“Art Magic” edited by E. H. Britten, contains in detail the experi- 
ments made by Baron Von Reichenbach on the subject. Von 
Reichenbach after rigid tests and experiments have been coerced to 
believe that the magnetic emanations that streamed from jewels react 
over human destiny.’ , 


Dr. Oscar Brunter of America? has established that all tangible. 
things are condensations of Ether. This Ether is known to be the 
reservoir of “Cosmic Fluid’’ that lie at the root of all creations; when- 
ever this Cosmic Fluid or Ether is condensed it produces effulging. 
power which could be measured. This method of measurement is called 
“Radiation”. It is imperative in this connection to mention that 
this “Radiation”, as a matter of fact is understood to stand in 
associated relation to the Science of Astrology.’’ Dr. Castiglini obvious- 
ly observed in his work “ Adventures of the Mind ” that modern 
research in radiations emitted by substances contained in the stars 
and revealed by the spectrum,—the hypothesis that have. been recently 
advanced concerning the relations between solar spots and extra- 
ordinary historical events,—the publications by Swaboda and Fliess 
on the laws of septennial periods, —all these lead us to think that the. 
intuitive and profoundly human conception, deriving directly from 
man’s immediate sensitivity to the action of the stars may have a 
vaster and deeper foundation of truth than was realised when this 

- $ 


1 Destiny & Cosmic Factors, p. 86. 

2 Quoted in Manimal&, TI, p. 1080. 

3 Quoted by Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya in The Astrological Magazine, 1951, 
January, pp 82 f. | l i eS - 
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primitive idea of intercosmic solidarity seemed to be forgotten.’ It 
is stated that the malefic powers released by the planets are always 
Negative, whereas the Radiation of the planetary jewels are found to 
be Positive. r 

A comparative chart ° of the wave lengths of precious gems with 
their corresponding planetary vibrations, measured by radiation 
method are given below :— 


Planets Precious Jewels 
1. Sun: 65000 Ruby : 70,000 
2.0 Mercury: — 85000 e Emerald: 70,000 
3. Venus: 1,80000 Diamond: 80,000 
4. Mars: 85,000 | Coral: 65,000 
B. Moon: 65,000. Pearl : 70,000 
6. Jupiter: 1,380,000 Topaz : 50,000 
7, Saturn : 65.000 Sapphire: 70,000 
8. Rabu: 85,000 Zircon : 70,000 
9, Ketu: 35,000 | Cat’s Hye: -70,000 


In precious and semi-precious jewels, atoms aré orderly arranged 
to form a clear and single tiny crystal; where the gem is composed 
of myriads of regular crystallitis, it is said to be ‘‘Crypto-Crystalline’’. 
These Crypto-Crystalline gems are transperant or translucent; where 
the gem is constituted of irregular crystallitis it is called ‘‘Massive’’ . 
which is normally ‘‘Opaque’’. To comprehend the meaning of the 
technical terms used in this paper a note is given below :— 

Transparent : When objects are clearly seen through the gem; 
_it is synonymously used for ‘‘Vitreous’*, which means resembling 
the surface of glass. 

Translucent : When ale light is transmitted through the gem 
witbout being objects are visualised. 

Opaque: When no light is transmitted through the gem; It is 
otherwisely called ‘‘Resinous’’,—which means shining as if rubbed 
with an oily substance. The opacity is the effect of intermixture of 
the minerals with foreign substances, or of decomposition, loss of 
water, etc. I 

Adamantine: When the gems show diamondlike brilliance. 

Limpid : When the gems are colourless. 

Polychroism: When a gem exhibit two or more varieties of 
colours in the same specimen; the change in colour ° changes its 


commercia] name and value. 
* 
1 Quoted in Notable Horoscopes by Dr. B. V. Raman (Bangalore, 1956) Introduction, 
2 C] :—The Astrological Magazine, 1951, January, p. 
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An alphabetical list of the commonly used precious’ amd semi- 
precious gems * whose utility to combat disease, ailment and hostile 
astral influences have been standardised by experts all over the world, 


are given below :— 
Transparent 


Amethyst (Yasavamani) 

Beryl 

Carnelian (Rudhiraksya) 
Crysoberyl (Karkketan) 

Diamond (Vajara ; Hirak) ° 
Emerald (Marakat) 

Felspar 

Garnet (Pulaka) 

Hyacinth or Jacinth (Pingala, Vaikrinta) 
Idcocrase 

Kyunite 


Lynx-Sapphire 
Milk-Opal 
Natrolite 

Opal 

Pyrope 


Quartz (Sphatika) 
Ruby (Manikya) 


Sapphire (Nila) 
Topaz (Pusparéga) 
Uranit 

Visuvianite 

Water Sapphire 
Xanthite 

Zircon (Gomeda) 


Most of the above gems are Polychroistic. 


wisely called Cymophane; 


Opaque 


Agate 
Basalt 
Chalcedony 
Cacholong 


` Coral (Praval or Vidrama) 


Cat's Eye (Vaidirya) 
Diaspore 

Egyptian pebble 
Fire Stone 
Granite 
Heliotrope 


or 
Blood Stone 
Jasper (Gandharva Mani) 
Kork-idolite 

Lapis-Lazuli (Rijavarttma) 
Malachite 


or | (Ganja) 
Mocha Stone 


Naphrite 
or (Pilu) 


| (Jyotirasa) 


Jada 
Pearl (Mukta) 

Porphyry 

Onyx (Utpala or palanka; 
Sardonyx 
Turquoise 2 

Ultra-Marine 
Verd-antique 

Woacd-Opal 

Xylotile 

Zevelite 


Crysoberyl is other- 


it owes ifs origin in Chrysophrase. 
Sapphire to the ancients is Hyacinthus or 


Jacinth; the Zircon, 


Hyacinth and Jargoon are from the same stock; Cat’s eye is 


1 As far as I could trace the sanskrit equivalents from ancient Indien Sanskrit Texts, 
they have been inserted within brackets; in this effort a grateful acknowledgement is duc 
to Pandita, Kamakhyacharan Jyotisharnav, Vidyaratna and Jiendra Nath Ghosedastidar 
Jyotihsastri; T am thankol to Sri P. B. Chowdhury of M/S M. P. Jewellers & Co, 1, 
Vivekenanda Road, Calcutta fur showing me different specimens of the above jewels. 

4 Modern Hindusthani Jewellers call it as ‘‘Feroza”’; in astrological texts, this semi- 
precious stone is suggested as substitute of Emerald (marakat) ; ‘‘Fercza’’ is of light ash- 
colour; It is otherwisely called as ‘‘Harita”’,-—-which means light bluish-green. **Perojam 


haritigmatm cg bhasmanogath haritarh dvidhaé '”— š tna. Samiksa, p. 75. 
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from Chrysobery]; Lapislazuli is a variety of Quartz; from different 
qualities of quartz’ we have the following gems :— 

The Rock-Crystal (Kacah) 

2. The Amethyst 

3. The False-Topaz 

4. The Chrysophrase (Svarnagi) 
5, The Chalcedony 
6 

7 

8 


a 


The Carnelian (Rudhiriksya) 
The Agate 
The Jasper 
9, The Heliotrope (Jyotirasa) 
10. False Cat’s eye 
11, Mocha Stone (Ganja) ete. 
12., Aquamarines (Karpiiramani ; muktagukti) 

In India jewels are used on a specific prescription made by experts in 
accordance with the planetary positions in birth nativity (Janmakundali). 

Though there are opinions which at a time are found to be diver- 
gent and differ in regard to the altributes of these jewels, generally 
experts have a common basis with regard to their qualitative aspects. 
In European civilisation the Garnet is considered to possess the same 
marvellous and medicinal virtuesas Ruby. The Spinel and Jacinth 
owing to similarity of colour, are occasionally made to pass 
for the true ‘Ruby’; the Rubbies are generally believed to be active 
as antidote to poison or plague in addition to its virtue to drive away 
morbidness, evil thoughts and sex-craving; it is also said when 
Rubies are worn under wrongful judgment they react to cause even 
fatality; clear indication to such misfortune is seen by a change of 
its red colour to blackness which would not resume its original reddish 
brightness, until the peril had passed away. We crave leave to cite 
hee one such practical incident about the action of Ruby in moulding 
destiny, from the authentic narration of Wolfgang Gabelchover, a 
German metaphysicist as quoted by Tollius.* 

“Tt is worthy of notice that the, Ruby presages to the wearer by 
the frequent change and a proportionate darkening of its colour with 
regard to the intensity of coming evil—this is a belief “which I have 
heard repeatedly from people of the highest eminence and have, alas! 
experienced in my own person. For, on December th, 1600, as I 
was travelling from Stutgart to Cal-wam in company with my beloved 


1 Wide plates 5 ff. in Woosters ‘“‘Semi-precious Stones’ for an idea of the various 
colours of this variety with the picture of the genuine stones that are preserved i in some 


famous museums of the world. 
2 Quoted in Manimila, I, pp. 244-48. 
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wife Catherine Adelmann, of pious memory, I observed most distinctly 
during the journey that a very fins Ruby, her gift, which I wore set 
in a ring upon my finger, had lost once or twice almost all its splendid 
colour and had put on dullness in place of brilliancy and darkness in 
place of light: the which blackness and opacity lasted not for one 
or two days only, but serveral: so that being beyond measure disgust- 
ed thereat, I took the ring off my finger and locked it up in my trunk. 
Whereupon I repeatedly warned my wife that some grievous mishap 
was Impending over either her or myself, as I foreboded from the 
change of colour in my Ruby. Nor was I wrong in my anticipation, 
in as much as within a few days she was taken with a fatal sickness 
that never left her tiil her death. And truly after her decease, its 
former brilliant color again returned spontaneously to my Ruby”. 

Besides the power of moulding the destiny pattern, the 
jewels are believed to poseess prophylactic influenbe, e.g., the 
Amethyst prevents intoxication and sharpens the wit; the 
Sapphire and the Emerald are said to have capability of improving 
eye sight; the same property known to have been also possessed by the 
Turquoise; Von Helmont, the reputed experimenter of Jewels believes 
that, ‘‘whoever wears a Turquoise so that it, or its gold setting, 
touches the skin, may fail from any height and the stone attracts 
to itself the whole force of the blow, so that it cracks and the person 
is safe.’’? Wooster as well informs us that ‘‘Numerous stories are told 
where a turquoise which was being worn at the time of an accident 
saved its owner from a fractured bone by itself becoming cracked.” 
In the translation of the Polyhistor of Solinus, published by Arthur 
Golding in 1587, we read that Turquoise unlike Ruby possesses the 
remarkable property of growing paler when its wearer undergoes 
ailment and then again it regains back its original lustre “‘when placed 
on the finger of a healthy person.“ . Pliny noted that the Romans 
used Diamond to keep off insanity and anxiety.” Raja Dr. B. M. 
Tagore thinks that ‘‘Bi-coloured Cai’s eyes have inauspicious pro- 
perties in them. One such specimen is in the possession of Raja 
Rajendra Mallick of Chorebagan, Calcutta. This stone is alleged to 
have caused the death of his third son who used to wear it”. ° 


1 Similar experiences of Dr. B. Bhattacharyya, ex-director, Oriental Institute, 
Baroda, have been cited in Part I of this paper. 

2 Quoted in Manimala I, p. 88; Cf. Wooster, p. 10, 

3 Semi-precious stone, 

4 Quoted in Wooster , p. 10, 

Š Ibid. , i 

5 Ibid., IT, p. 909. 
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According to the famous alchemist Rabbi Benoni, the diamond 
surpasses the virtue of Load Stone as a promoter of spiritual ecstasy. 
Amongst a variety of similar traditional beliefs, he quoted the Agate 
that quenches thirst and soothes fever, when it is kept in the mouth; 
Amber combats throat-trouble ånd. glandular inflammations, the Opal 
is fatal to love and brings in disharmony between the giver and 
receiver; the Topaz is sure cure for all haemorrhages etc.’ 

It was evident in the Highlands that the Toad-Stone could 
prevent the burning of houses and the sinking of boats, and if the 
Commander in the field had one about him, he would either be sure 
to win the day, or all his men would die on the spot.’ 

The British navigator Captain Sir Edward Belcher of the then 
Her Majesty’s Ship ‘“‘Samarang’’, in his voyage narrative told 
that “At my last interview with the Sultan of Guning Taboor, he 
conveyed into my hand—suddenly closing it with great mystery— 
what they term here as the Snake-Stone. This is a polished globe 
of Quartz about the size of a musket-ball which he described as of 
infinite value as heir-loom and reported to have been extorted from 
the head of an enchanted snake.” Mr. Kuaz in his work* has 
noted down many such practical happening due to mysterious influ- 
ences of jewels. ; 

Anslem De Boot, Spanish physician to Emperor Rodolph and 
Maximilian II, described in 1664 A.D. some chronic cases of kidney 
trouble to have been eradicated with the potent curative properties 
of Jade,—the method being merely to tie the stone to the arm. He 
found some of his patients were obliged to wear it perpetually, as 
they relapsed as soon as it was removed. To him if a green Jasper 
were: engraved with the figure of scorpion and worn while the Sun 
was entering that House of the Zodiac, it would be a sure prophylac- 
tic against the formation of stone in the bladder and haemorrhage." 

In C: W.. King’s book® it has been emphasised, “That the 
wearing of an amber necklace will keep off the attacks of erysipelas 
in a person subject to them has been proved by repeated experiment 
beyond all possibility of doubt.*" According to ancient, to dream 
of a green gem, makes the dreamer subsequently a reputed persona- 


1 Manimālā, JI, p. 1032. 

2 Phil sophical Transactions, Vol. VI, p. 21. 

3 Quoted in Manimala by Raja Comm. Sourindra Mohan Tegore (1879), VoL T, 

zek : 

, 4 Cf, The Magic of Jewels and Charms (Philadelphia, 1915). 

5 Semi-precious-Stone, p 11; Cf. Beot’s work “Gemmarrum et Lapidum Historia.’’ 

Ç The natural History, Ancient and Modern of precious stones gems and precious 
metals (London 1865). l 

T Quoted i in Wooster’s semi-precious stone, p. 15. 
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lity who could meet with truth and fidelity ; even in the modern 
times, the fall of an Emerald from its original setting is regarded 
to bring in misforfune to its wearer; when George III, was crowned, 
a large Emerald slipped off. from his Coronet; the supernatural 
agency attributed to such oe was the consequent loss of America 
during his reign.’ l 

We conclude below with a summary of the efficacy of jewels, 
in changing human destiny, from the masterpiece work ‘‘Magic’’ by 
J. B. Port; this ideal compilation «work incorporates valuable 
researches, anecdotes and opiniohs of erudites on this subject * :— 

Agate—Stimulates heart-function ; Plague preventive; and 
antidote of Venomous poison. 

Amethyst—Protects from spells and sorceric influence. 

Cat’s Eye—Curative of cold and chronic trouble with spleen and 
colic ; -Acts as charm age against witch-eraft. 

Carnelian or Babylonian Sard—Hnsures victory; stops nasal bleed 
ing, kindles up self-consciousness and helps to become 
judicious. 

Chrysolite—Improves eye sight and brings in joyous mood. 

“Coral— Stops bleeding; minimises panicky mind and saves from 
thunder, hail, and lightning. | 

- Diamond—Pacifies wrath and anes: brings in cool and unctuous 
judgment. 

Emerald—Cures epilepsy and hyšterio fits. a 

Jade—Stimulates Kidney function and prophylactic against 
nephritis; expels stones from the bladder, 

Opal—Soothes heart condition and preventive of malarial and 
malignant diseases, | 

Pearl—Cures syncope, flux-of blood and nurosis. 

Topaz—- Soothes. anger, drives away nightmare and sadness; 
barren women can bear child. | > 

Sapphire—Prevents from cold and biliousness; St. Jerome in 
explaining the 19th Chapter of- the prophecy of Isaiah 
states that Sapphire procures royal favours, softens down 
the anger of the enemies and obtains for the wearer 
release from captivity. _ | 

Zircon—Acts as sedative ; brings in riches, honour and wisdom 
for the wearer ; it is a safeguard against lightning. 

1 Manimala, T, p. 416. 


2Tam indebted io Pandit Narendra Nath Bagal, Jotihsāetri for helping me lo attach 
importance on ih® point with his experience and practical data derived from statisti cgl 


experiments. 
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Ancient Indian medical authorities like Caraka, Suéruta, 
Vagbhata, etc., mentioned that diseases are to be treated in three 
Ways, ¢.9., : 

(D Talismanic (daiva vyapāśraya) 
(ii) Medicinal (yukti vyapāśraya) 
(it) Psycho-pathological (sattvavajaya) 


Under Talismanic way remedies are sought by worship, oblation, 

sacrifices, apd wearing jewels : 
“tatra daivavyapasrayah mantrausadhi-manimatgala valyu- 
pahéra-homa-niyama- prayagcittopa vasa-svastyayana’’* 

So far we have discussed on the dynamics of jewels, with 
occasional citations of quaint aphorisms of the ancients not as guides 
or positive scientific indications, but as an age-old belief on the latent 
powers of magnetic bodies traced in them and confirmed by the tra- 
ditional Knowledge of the observers and experimentors of natural 
forces; with the advancement of knowledge and recent researches in 
various aspects of Nature we have been fortified to see come useful 
pespecticn in Keat’s exclamation that Truth is beauty. 


This metaphysical vision of the poet verily gets a counter support 
at the hands of present-day scientists ; for there is not a single aspect 
left in Nature, where we do not “encounter what Einstein calls “pres 
established harmonies’, and since the discovery and revelation of such 
harmonies is the concern, in their different regions, of both the artist 
and the man of science, we see once again that there is no essential 
distinction between the science and the arts.” Obviously we could 
anticipate that the metaphysical knowledge of jewels as moulder of 
destiny which were known to our ancestors and to the wise of ancient 
times and which lie buried under the ponderous debris of time, ignor- 
ance, bigotry and egoistic unbelief, will gradually be brought to its 
Truth,” and that besides other properties inherent in them the bidden 
forces of Jewels will be made clear as the hidden relation between 
matter and energy? have been «nade clear to the students of modern 
science and to the world. 


We now append below in table form different scientific analysis 


of commonly known precious and sémi-precious gems: 
° 


t Caraka Sarnhitñ, etitra Sthina, Ch. XI. 

1 The Limitations of Science by J. W. N. Sullivan (Mentor series—1953), p. 172. 
Cf. The hidden side of Things by C. W. Leadbeater, Vol. I, p. 47, 

é Cf. Cccult Chemistry & Physics by G, E. Sutcliffe, p. 187. I 
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Chemical’and other scientific characteristics of commonly 
known planetary jewels 


Name 


Diamond 
(Hirak) 

Sapphire 
(Nila) 


Ruby 
(Manikya) 
or Chuni 


Topaz 
(Pusparas) 


Emerald 
(Marakat or 
Panna). 


Coral 
(Vidruma or 
Praval), 


Pearl 
(Mukta) 


Zircon 


‘Gomeda) 


Cat’s Eye 
(Valdüryə) 


Specific 
Gravity 


3.4 to 3.6 


3.9 to 4.2 


3.99 to 4,2 


3.5 to 8.6 


2.67 to 2.75 


9.6 to 2.7 


2.5 to 2.7 


4,97 to 4.10 


2.65 to 3.8 


Seratehes all 


Hardness 


other 
precious gems. 

Scratched by dia- 
monds only but 
scratches all other 


gems. 
Only inferior to 
Diamond. 


Scratched by Sap- 
phire “and serat- 
ches quartz easily. 


Ssratched by Spinel; 
scratches some 
specimens of 
quartz, 


Easily seratched by 
other gems. 


Vary with quality. 


Scratch3s 
slightlye 


Quartz 


Scratches glass and 
scratched by 
Diamond Sap- 
phire and Ruby. 


Tngredients Lustre 
Pure Carbon Adamantine 

Alumina 98.5 Vitreous 

Oxide of 

Tron 1.0 

Lime .5 

Alumina 90.0 Do. 

Oxide of 

Tron 1,2 

Silica 7.0 

Alumina 58,33 Do. 

Silica 84,01 

Flourine 15.06 

Traces of 

metalic 1% 

Oxides 

Alumina 15.75 Do, 

Silica 63 50 

Glucina 12.50 

Oxide of 

Tron 1.00 

Lime 0.25 

Pure Calcium carbo» Opaque 

nite Organic matter 

affected by heat and 

acids. 
Carbonite of Lime Pearly 
and Organic Matter. (Limpid) 
Silica 33,0 Vitreous 
Zirconia 66,8 but 
Peroxide of almost ada 
Tron 0.10 mantine, 
Alumina 80% Translu- 
Glucina 20% cent, 
Peroxide cf 
Tron 0.10 


Unaffected by 
acids. 
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Physical characteristics of Planetary Jewels a 


Name Refraction Dispersive Electric properties Hasibility 
powers, 
Diamond Single ` 038 _ Subject to positive Infusible 


frictional electri-  volatilized 
city; non-con- by conti- 


ductor. nued heal. 
Sapphire Double in a small 0.026 . Sub ject to Frictional 
degree, | electricity and 


retains the same 
for a long time. 


Raby ` Practically with Same Varia- ike Sapphire 
negligible, tion. 

Topaz Doublein a small 0.025 Acquires electricity Infusible 
degree. by friction and 


heat treatment. 


Emerald - Double (Very feeble} 0.028 Acquires electricity Slightly fusi- 
by friction. ble before 
| the blow 
pipe. 
Coral Acquires electricity Highly sen- 
by friction. sitive to heat 
and volatile, 
Pearl Calcines by 
moderate 
beat. 
Ziréon ` “Highly double ° — (0.044 Acquires positive Infusible 
electricity by before the 
friction. blow pipe. 
Cat's Eye Double 0.026 Do. and retains it Do. 


for several hours. 


After an all round brief survey on the metaphysics of jewels one 
point yet remains to be discussed; this is, how to ascertain the 
quantity (weight) of jewels (ratnahém pariminah) are required for 
individual to wear. 

_ We have discussed already that in every individual’s nativity 
first attempt is to be made with regard to the pinpointing of those 
planets that are indicated to be malefic for the person. When, for 
instance, Siin is posited badly in the birth nativity, it indicates that 
the benefic vibrations radiated by the Sun to the world, do not reach 
to the store of hidden forces of the person, as such the person is ex- 
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pected to display his role with the already received quantity of plane- 
tary forces, excepting the Sun. By wearing a Ruby he is then 
fortified to makeup his deficiency to a limited extent by drawing 
forth beneficial power from the Sun; of course this takes place in 
proportion to the capability of his net energy quanta received by 
him at the moment of his birth. In ascertaining the benefic and 
malefic aspects of the planets it is to be borne in mind that the 
benefic planets when are in association with the strongly posited 
malefics,—they loose their real nature and side with the malefic aspects 
of the planets.’ These benefic. planets if are found to be in association 
or aspects of malefics in “‘Navirhsa Kundali’ they are as well to be 
taken as helpless to guard the good of the person. 


Generally, the experts in India have left an opinion to prescribe 
excepting in the case of Diamonds, all the other planetary jewels by 
“Rati” ? (e.g. 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 8, 10 Ratis etc) ; in the case of Diamond 
the prescription is by ‘‘Visa’’’ (e.g., 12, 15, 16, Visa ete.) ; it is 
seldom prescribed by ‘‘Rati’’. 

Tn ascertaining the malefic and benefic aspects of the planet follo- 
wing particulars are to be primarily Judged :-— 

Particular planet’s position in the zodiacal sign, e.g., 

(1) Moveable (Cara Rasi), Fixed Sign (Sthira Ragi) or Common 
Sign (Dvisvabhaiva Rasi). 

(2) Whether the particular sign is fiery (agnitattva), earthy 
(bbutattva), airy (vayu), watery (jalatattva). 

(8) Then the states of existence of such planet (avasth4), is to 
be taken into consideration, êg., exaltation (dipta), own house 
(svastha), complementary house (mudita), hostile house (dina), stagna- 
tion (stambhana), combustion (astagatah), rebrogression (vakra), acce- 
leration {aticdra and bhiti), ete. 

(4) Lastly the particular planet’s position in Navarhsa* sign is 
to be carefully considered. 

The force of planat to produce beneficial results or inflict obstruc- 
tive elements is fo be assessed in relation to the natural sympathies 
or antipathis of the aspecting and the aspected planets. 


When these diverse and complicated problems of a nativity are 
clearly understood in the light of above-mentioned points the task 


1 Ratna-Samiksi, p. 155. 

2 1 Rati=1/8th of a carat which in England is equal to 20, 54, 090 mgms.=4 Dhan 
(paddy). 

3 1 Visa=1/20th of a Rati, ee ae. I 

4 When assign in the birth nativity is divided into nine equal parts each part measur- 
ing 3.1/8 degree becomes a navamsa. 
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INTS ON EDUCATIONAL RECONSTRUC- 
TION IN INDIA 


SATIS CHANDRA Ray, M.A. (LONDON). 


Formerly Director of Publie Instruction, Assam. 


1. CONDITIONS TO BE FULFILLED. 


Post-War Reconstruction in Education’ must fulfil the following 
conditions :— x 

The problem of employment must occupy its legitimate place in 
the system of education. Teachers and managers of educational 
institutions must have their eyes wide open on the market value and 
employability of their products. This means re-adjustment of edu- 
cational curriculum and methods of training to the needs of the hour 
and suitable adaptation of our educational machinery to changes in 
the social, economital, industrial an ] even political conditions of the 
country after-the war. A wide perspective must be taken of the 
future needs securing long-range reforms and allowing elasticity in the 
system wherever necessary in the interests of the people and various 
requirements of the state. 

This will entail a revolution in the entire outlook of the children 
as Well as of the parents. Provision will have to be made for faci- 
lities in the use of the libraries and reading rooms and all kinds of 
research work and for travels, facing adventures, risks, and enter- 
prises. All sorts of manual work should be encouraged and the 
principle of dignity of labour upbeld. Body and mind must be deve- 
joped simultaneously with the spirit. 

Moral and spiritual (including religious) needs must not be 
ignored but explored and upheld. What are the ideals and postulates, 
the essential and fundamental principles and beliefs, axioms, and 
dogmas or creeds, on which the life of the individual and of the society 
is founded? What are the ancient traditions and cultural values 
which are to be respected and improved upon? Our ideas of right 
and wrong, of good and evil, of the beautiful and the ugly, propriety 
and decency or otherwise must be weighed and probed and a searching 
scrutiny made,of our presuppositions and prejudices, if any. The 
lives and teachings of Prophets must be studied and reflected on 
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and presented to the new gerieration, with modern interpretations. 
Saints and Sages had their experiences and experiments of life, their 
blessings and curses, their divergent tastes and temperaments, their. 
universalism and liberalism combined with local and temporal colour- 
-ing and racial or national prejudices, virtues and vices, narrowness 
` and fanaticism, combined with honest and fearless criticism and open- 
minded and outspoken vindication of rights and denunciation of evils 
of their times. All these records carefully read and understood will 
throw a flood of light on the future couyse of action and path of journey 


towards the goal. 


Rather than undertaking costly improvements and reforms over 
a whole province or division or even district, for which funds avail- 
able may be too small and meagre, it is better to think out a scheme 
of great value and significance, originality and fruitfulness, and then 
work if out within a narrow limit, say within a town or a group of 
villages carrying out an experiment, and spending large sums of 
money for procuring leaders and ideal citizens for a new foundation. 
Absolute regeneration is what we need, not paichwork reforms but 
radical reconstruction. The problem of efficient teachers, the problem 
of funds, the problem of congenial environment, the problem of virgin 
and fertile soil, the problem of climate and agricultural, industrial 
arid econcmic development—-all point towards small schemes within 
a narrow range for application of our ideals and execution of our 
methods. 

2. The Rationale and the morale of the Plans for Post-War 
Reconstruction, Educational and Cultural, 422 


4 


c eu o ee n by the United Na ibaa) ith 
the avowed object of ending the War-minded Policy and impulses of 
the axis powers and their people for all times. 


With the cessation of hostilities and termination of the war in 
all fronts, bringing victory to the allies, the questions may arise—~ 
(a) How far is I$ possible to*put an end to the possibility of War? 
(b) How are we to ensure and maintain peaceful conditions for all 
times? (e) What is the root of all these Wars? 


The genesis of the War-like spirit and impulses must be sought 
in human psychology, in the national traditions of the western races, 
and the remedy must be songht in a radical transformations of the 
hearts of these peoples. Can we in India do anythigg to prevent 
future war in any part of the world? 
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These questions bring us to the consideration of the meanings 
of peace and service in the kingdom of Heaven or Ideal citizens in. 
an ideal state— , =, | 

1. Acquisitive instinct in man can be controlled and guided by 
higher ideals. Saving as well as spending is an art, which can be 
developed with a science and a philosophy of life and living. Selfish- | 
ness must vive place to unselfish spirit of service to the community, 
selfless devotion to the public good. How to generate this spirit in 
our youths, how to root cut the germs of violence in their minds, 
how to eradicate self-centred instincts and impulses, greed, cove- 
tousness, self-interest grasping .and seizing habits, and to plant 
therein love and goodwill, impulses to obey and serve, this is the task 
of education and culiure. In Schools and Colleges our youths are to 
be trained in the habit of good turn, spirit of consideration for their 
neighbours, classmates or school fellows, - etc. . Habits of thrift, the 
art of spending to good purposes, the art, -of saving for future obli- 
gations and the spirit of self-help may be developed, not in theory but 
in corporate activities. 

2. The ery of Suara] is in the air,-but what is its inner signi- 
ficance? Swardj in Sanskrit means self-rule, self-control, self-govern- 
ment, self-domination, self-determination, or in other words, autonomy 
of the soul. The Seers of the Upanishads depended on the soul- 
force for the attainment of Swardj or self-rule. There are verses 
and expressions in the Gita and other sacred books of India which 
elaborately lay down rules and methods to be employed by the seekers 
after self-rule and by students striving for freedom from bondage. 
The Bible and the Quoran also contain passages that enjoin self- 
government, self-help, self-sufficiency and self-dependence. The 
Buddhist ‘Nirvana’ or extinction of ‘desires or deliverance from the 
slavery of impulses and passions and thirst of the flesh, cravings and 
appetites for sexual pleasures is also related to freedom of the spirit 
or self-rule. Is there any country in the world that may be said to 
possess Swardj or self-government in this sense? Individuals and 
nations, whether in America or Britain, in China or Russia are not 
yet free or self-ruling in the true sense. Freedom or Independence 
does not consist in mere possession of right to vote or right to tax 
ourselves through elected representatives. Even the King is not free 
or self-ruled in the scriptural sense. Democracy does not give us 
Swardj or self-Government for the people as is generally understood. 
Even in the sense of Government of the people, by the people, for 
the people dhd through the people very few states will come up to the 
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standard. Democracy might be reduced to mobecracy or hypocrisy, 
the rule of the masses by the classes or by the crowd. As mob men- 
tality or crowd psychology is usually the deciding factor in the 
management of affairs of a modern state, it is all the more necessary 
that we should give proper education, sound education, efficient 
education to the masses. They are not merely to be literate but 
educated and cultured. Unless thera is wisdom in the multitude 
there is no hope for national Self-Government. Ignorant masses, 
unintelligent, uniformed and uneducated citizens, even if they are 
politically free, cannot use their votes intelligently and efficiently. 
Election becomes a myth, a farce anda frivclous affair like a fancy 
dress football show with such illiterate people in a state. 

3. Experiments on Educational reforms and constructive wel- 
fare works in connection with Rural Reconstruction have been made 
in different parts of India and these should be studied, watched and 
profited by. For instance, the Government of West Bengal or Assam 
might depute some Officers of the Education Department to Dayalbag 
‘‘Radhawami’’ Educational Institutes (near Agrah), to Bolpur Sree- 
niketan and Visva-Bharati-—Santiniketan (founded by the great Rab‘n- 
dranath Tagore) in Bengal, to the Training School for Basic Education 
teachers at Ogla (the National Islamia University, started by Dr. 
Zakir Hussain) near New Delhi, to the Educational Institutions under 
the control of the Nizam of Hyderabad, the Maharaja of Mysore, 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, to the Basic Education Centre at Wardha, 
under the guidance of Mahatma Gandhi, to the Centres of Religious, 
Moral and Spiritual Culture at Pandicherry (Arabinda -Asram), to, 
the Gurukula Hardwar (under the Arya Samaj), to the Adwaita: 
Asram, Almorah, under the Ram Krishn. Mission, to the Theoso- 
phical Institutes at Adyar, Madras, and to the Sundarban educational 
colonies initiated by Su Daniel Hamilton and inspired by Capt. 
Petaval (Calcutta University), to the Lady Irwin College (of Domestic 
Science), organised by the All-India Womens’ Conference, 
to the Morris College of Music (Bhatkhand University) of 
Lucknow. We may also profit hy a study of the constructive schemes 
of National planning, both for urban and rural re-construction that 
are being prepared by the All-India Congress Committee under Pandit. 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s guidance. The Kasturba Gandhi National 
Memorial Trust is preparing Schemes of Women’s and, Children’s 
Welfare works in Rural India, with the help of the fund of over one 
l crore of rupees raised by the friends and admirers of Mrs. Gandhi, 
and this too deserves a close study for application in eGovernment 
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organisations directed towards the same ends. Even the Muslim 
League and Hindu Mahasabha may have something constructive to 
offer for Post-War-Reconstruction planning Departments of Govern- 
ment. | 


OUR DISEASES AND THEIR REMEDIES 


Educational Reconstruction in Post-War India must begin from 
the foundation and go to the root of all evils in our social and national 
life, in order that our Post-War planning may root out the diseases 
that weaken and paralyse our body politic. Crying lipleep and 
powerless slogans from the housetop and shouting unmeaning and 
useless shibboleths in the streets will not do. We have to diagnose 
properly the wrongs that our sovial life suffer from, the ailments 
resulting from a unhealthy body and unwholesome mind in the in- 
dividual and in the nation and then to apply the right remedy for 
these ills. Prevention is better than cure and that is why all the 
modern states are applying the preventive measures of the Public 
Health Department of Government to the social enviroments of their 
people rather than spending enormous sums on curative measures 
prescribed by the Medical Department. Now let us see how educa- 
tional authorities can help in preventing the spread of physical, mental 
and spiritual diseases in the body social, body politic and body national 
in India. 


' NATIONAL FITNESS CAMPAIGN 


Diseases are generally due to poverty and ignorance. But where 
the rich and the well-to-do families also suffer from illness, the cause 
must be found in the enviroment, as wellas in the ignorance of the 
members of these families; regarding the laws of health, the nature 
of the germs of diseases and regarding medicines, diets and other 
conditions that help in removing the causes of complaints. Where 
should we start? 


(a) Training our School Children in the fundamental rules of 
health and essential laws of nature affecting their physical, mental, 
moral and spiritual welfare is the first thing needful. 


(b) Training the parents and guardians, especially the illiterate 
people of ruraf areas, in the art of observing those rules and obeying 
those Jaws and m the virtues of good citizenship so that they may 
realise. the importance and necessity of co-operation and mutal con- 
sideration awd service, and pull up the powers that further life and 
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pull down the barriers that binder its growth in themselves and their 
cbildren—these should be attended to as a matter of great importance. 
(c) Physical fitness compaign must be started ona country-wide 
Province-wide scale. The whole nation must be on the alert and 
leaders keenly interested in securing for our school-children health 
teaching and propaganda tbrough games, play methods, dramatisa- 
tion, songs and artistic, rhythmic dances, drilis, physical movements 
and regulated exercises, through the practice of breathing (Praniyama) 
disciplining of Asanas or sitting postures, concentration of mind, 
meditation, calm reflection, the observance of the rules of Yama and 
requirements of Niyama, self-control, restraint of senses and limbs, 
withdrawal of the sense-organs and the mind from external objects 
and stimulations, absorption of thought in the self and the Supreme 
Spirit. These must be encouraged and enforced through our schools 
on a nation-wide scale. The physical and the mental cannot be 
separated in fact, and in practice the moral and the spiritual underlie 
them both, but nature is sabservieni to the spirit, and the natural 
laws ace dominated by the Spirit behind, t.e., by the moral power 
ihat maketh for righteousness. The old orthodox belief that still 
prevails in Indian traditions and permeates ihe cusloms and 
manner of the masses in rural areas, has much to commend itself, 
viz., that wherever there is virtue or right-doing there is trimph 
or victory, that every moral action of man is subjected to the laws of 
righteousness by an unerring wisdom and judgement from the supreme 
seat of moral and Spritual Authority, in other words, virtues bring 
their own reward and vices are automatically and inevitably attended 
by evil consequences as their appropriate penalties. Regularity of 
life, law-abidingnegs in regaid te health rules, moderation in eating, | 
drinking and sleeping, in resting, working and playing, a life of strict 
moral discipline, penances and ausierities, combined with enjoyment | 
of beauty and lova and pleasures that are not conirary to laws and 
morals—these are the characieristics of a balanced life, an ideal life 
of sélfpoised and mental equilibrium, that rests on ihe ‘golden mean’ | 
or ‘middle path’. The life of a Yogi is one of union with the Centre 
of Reality, union with the Supreme Being, who is the Essence, the 
Roots and the Seed of the Universe, His is a life in tune with the 
Infinite and the Eternal, Such a life would follow as a corollary from 
these faiths, beliefs and attendant practices mentioned dbove. Return 
to Nature, Back to the life of puvity and simplicity, of high thinking 
and plain living, restoration of the ancient system of Brahimacharyya 
during the student life—abiding in God's laws, God's own self-imposed 
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limitations on the self by the self, through the-self, revival of the 
science and art of Yoga, as taught in the Upanishads, in the Gita, in 
the systems of Sankhya and Yoga philosophy, in the Vedanata of 
Janaka and Yajnavalkya, in the Pranas and the Epic. These are the 
inevitable consequences of a healthy system of physica], mental and 
moral training, and spiritual and religous culture that should be 
adopted as a part of the National Fitness Campaign which must bs 
initiated by our national Government. 


 TNTER-COMMUNAL HARMONY 


Division Dispute, Differnces of Caste and Creed and Community 
must go, and unity, harmony, identity of interests and community 
of purpose, concerted oneness of ideas, feelings and actions must be 
emphasised in their place. Nothing could be more harmful than the 
epirit of violence and hatred, which fans the flame of disunion and 
sows the seed of separation and isolation In our national life. The 
principles of love and service of peace and goodwill, the spirit of 
fellowship and mutual understanding and appreciation of each other's 
culture could not be too highly emphasised in these days. If you 
exploit on the people’s ignorance and misunderstandings, passions and 
prejudices, if you lay stress on suspicion and distrust, mutual ill-will 
and non-co-operation, the same spirit, will spread its poisonous in. 
fection everywhere and set in disintegrating forces in our home 
and family circle, in our sect and community as well. We have, of 
course won freedom through our own efforts without depending on 
any extraneous agencies, but that does not mean thas we cease to 
avail ourselves of the friendly help and active sympathy, support an 
co-operation of foreign races or peoples, belonging to other nationali»: 
ties and professing other creeds than our own. We must cultivate 
the feelings of comradeship, of brotherhood, of peaceful and loving 
fellowship with all who are united with us in ties of common and 
concented action for self-government of freedom in the real, spiritual 
| sense. Let us offer them all our right hand of friendship and secure 
their co-operation in fighting our own evils at bome and abroad. 
‘Unite’ ‘Co-operate’’ “Combine”, “Join hand’’, " Pull-together ”, 
‘‘Conceutrate closely’’, ‘meditate calmly ’, ‘Look out widely ’, 
‘Took ahead’eand ‘Took within’—these are really the maxims 
that ought to imspir3 us and animate us towards a common goal—- 
the kingdom of Heaven —hat far-off divine event or consummation 
towards whech the whole creation is moving. Castes and creeds 
that divide men against men, women against women, brothers 
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against sisters or sisters against brothers, brothers against brothers 
and sisters against sisters, must be pulled down as walls or barriers 
that shut out the light and air of Heaven. 

Every poisonous plant that thrives on the soil of divisions and 
produces apples of discord and dieharmony must be overthrown, 
root and branch, whether it is established in the name of religious 
sect or a caste-guild or communal organisation or party-politics. What- 
ever forces, principles or organisations on the other hand, unite castes 
with castes, creeds with creeds, communities with communities must 
be reinforced, strengthened and bolstered up. We must ever be 
wakeful and be up and doing to secure that the sp'ritual energy 
which lies hidden in the hearts and souls of men and women is 
liberated like atomic bombs and unilised for constructive welfare 
activities. In these days of recognition of the solidarity of mankind 
and of the inter-dependence of nations and races on earth, ib is futile 
to ask for the separation of one nation or group of nations from 
another in the name of independence. We all are members cf one 
another, we are limbs or parts of one organic whole and must stand 
together if need be, rather than stand out and fall out to our mutual 
ruin and destruction and death. We are beloved chillren of one 
Common Father and loval and obedient servants of one and the same 
Divine Master, call Him God or Allah or Iswar or Bhagavan, Brahma 
or Param-Atma (Supreme Soul) or by whatsoever name you please, 
and it is our sacred and proud privilege to love Him, serve Him, 
by loving and serving His children. All men and women are our 
brothers and sisters, and we are all fellow-subjects of the same 
Monarch or Sovereign--the Mother of Father Divine, the Queen or 
the King Divine, and ruler of all the worlds and heavens. 


(iit) RELIGIOUS TOLBRATION AND THE PIRIT OF 
UNIVERSALISM AND LIBERALISM 


Next to caste and communal] divisions comes the evil of religi- 
ous disputes which generally mar the prospect of Hindu Muslim 
unity and inter-communal harmony. Religion is the mosti sacred 
thread that binds the human soul with tbe feet of God and it is the 
golden link that ought to bind soul to soul, unite mind with mind 
and heart with heart. It is the one agency that ought to secure 
peace on earth and goodwill among men and spread the Gospel of 
Love and service and fellowship everywhere. And yet it is in the 
name of religion that one community is fighting against another 
community in India and sectarian jealousies and hatred and violence 
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and fanatic resolutions and catastrophies are engendered in the social 
life of the Indian people. Ons religion may differ from another, in 
its theology, in its morals, in its rituals, but there is no reason why 
the members professing these two religions should not live in peace 
and harmony together, with mutual consideration and appreciation 
for each other’s faiths and cultures and traditions, respecting the 
feelings of neighbours anl minorities belonging to other denomina- 
tions. The remely lies in mutual understanding and peaceful dis- 
position ani goodwill, spirit of charity, to'eration, helpfulness and 
Service and co operation, irrespective of caste and creed and colour. 
To help in creating this atmosphere, ie Government and the people 
have clear duties before them, viz, 

(1) ‘They should undertake a Lisa of such verses, passages 
and extracts from the different scriptures, a8 have a common basis 
or imply Universal agreement—either in regard to moral maxim 
principles of conduct, practice of virtuous life, ethical codes, etc., 
or in regard to ths conception of God and the soul and the world 
and their relation to one another, as well as selections from tha 
Vedas, the Upanishads, the Gita, the Zendvesta, the Tripitaka, the 
Bible, the Quoran, the Granth Sahib and other sacred Books to show 
that there is underlying harmony in the spirit of their teachings 
regarding love and service, peace and goodwill, which are to provide 
the cementing bond of fellowship among wen and women professing 
diverse religions: 

(9) Arrangement should be made for the preparation of text-books © 
on literature, history, Biography, Ethics, ete., which inculcate the 
spirit of harmony, concord and unity among the followers of different 
religions, laying before our youths under training the noble examples 
of holy living, high purpose and soul-force recorded in the deeds 
thought and words of the Prophets, Saints and Sages of the world in 
all periods of religious history. 

(3) They should bring out editions of scriptures and lives of 
the Saints and the Prophets of the Hindus for the Christian and 
Muslim readers and compilations of the Scriptures and lives of the 
Prophets and Saints of the Muslim and Christians for the benefit of 
the Hindus, Buddhists and Parsis and so on. 

(4) A Parliament of Religions should be invited from time to 
time in the great cities as well as in progressive and culturally suitable 
rural areas. 

(5) All the sacred places of pilgrimage and shrines of the different 
religions should be open to visitors from among scholars and 
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seekers after trath belonging to other faiths, for deriving spiritual 
benefits, cultivating charitable dispositions, for promoting tolerance 
and fellowship and a broader outlook, Libraries,” Reading Rooms, 
and Halls for meetings and discussions and readings and expositions 
of scriptures should be provided in these holy cities or shrines as well 
as in other progressive urban and rural centres. | 

(6) Occasional excursions should be organised of Hindus, 
Muslims and Christians together visiting historical places, exchanging 
ideas, dining together, sleeping under the same roof and comparing 
each other’s notes on religious experience and cultural outlook follow- 
ing from their religious convictions and spiritual endeavouts. 

(7) There should be established a Chair of Comparative Theology 
or Harmony of Religious in every University (vide the University 
scheme below). 

(8) A Journal of Religious Unity and Spiritual fellowship 
should be conducted by a Board representing all faiths, cach mernber 
thereof editing and censoring or moderating articles contributed by 
members of bis own community or Congregation. 

Thus and thus alone can be generated a spirit of universalism 
and liberalism among cur educated youths which wiil make for religions 
toleration, so badly needed in India. 


IV. CORRELATION oF EDUCATION WITH LIFE 


1. Education in Post-War India must prepare our youth for 
Jife, and life includes living and require a livelibood. We cannot 
correlate ihe school with the home, with the family and society, with 
the intellectual, moral and religious environments of the pupils under 
training unless the educational staff can undertake the tuition of the 
school boys and girls as well as the college students in the task of 
earning bread, and helping in the production of food, clothes, houses 
and the materials necessary thereto. Our scheme of education will 
be incomplete without a scheme of rural welfare, comprehending the 
supply of food-staffs, clothing staffs and housing materials, etc. for 
the population of the rural areas in which majority of our schools 
must be situated and also for the urban areas and their people in the 
neighbourhood of the rural schools.. Such a comprehensive scheme 
can be prepared only with the help of experts, not of the Educational 
Department alone, but-of the Departments of Agriculiure and Veteri- 
nary, of the Forests and Public Works, of “Medicine and Public: 
Health, of Industries and Co-operative Societies so that a school is 
` not to ba regarded as a sole concern of teachers. and educationists. in’ 
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the narrow sense, but a joint responsibility of all the heads of Depart- 
ments, co-operating with the D.P.I., Trade and Commerce, Industry 
and Co-operative Stores, maintenance of health, prevention and 
cure of diseases, making and manufacturing of food and clothes of 
houses aud furniture as well as transport and communication (includ- 
ing vehicles for conveying food-stuff and other necessaries of life 
through roads and « waterways—from the steam engines to 
electric powers, from war-ships to aeroplanes, dockyards and 
aerodrome and motor workshops of all kinds)—-nothing is of 
indifference to the educational administrators of Post-War planning. 
Youths of India must be trained in the art of making, doing, 
producing or bringing something out of nothing, which implies 
training of the will, fashioning of impulses and desires into a 
strong and iron determination and resolution until it becomes 
a habit or second nature with the young to do and make the right thing 
in the right place in the right manner. The will-power is a 
most important aspect of the soul force and yet unfortunately for India 
this aspect has not been developed to the extent that is desirable, 
Brains or intellect received prominence in our educational system, 
and hearts or feelings, emotions and séntiments too were not 
neglected, but the strengthening of the will through healthy 
activities, noble resolutions and firm determinations, has rather béen 
ignored. This is a defect that must be removed, if we are to remedy 
the main diseases of our national life. Characier-building depends 
almost. wholly on the development of the will. All the nation-building 
Departments must co-operate in fostering this side of human nature 
and three-fourths of the execution of educational Planning will be 
achieved therewith. l 
2. To co-ordinate Education with Life as it is lived by our 
villagers, we must first of all provide for the supply of food to the 
people of the villages, including the school population. Rice, wheat, 
lintel and other cereals, potatoes and vegetables must be grown in 
plenty and at least adequately for meeting the requirements of the 
population in the areas served by the school population. Bananas, 
Oranges, Mangoes, papayas, and such other fruits must be produced 
as far as possible. Betel-nuts and betel-leaves may be supplied 
where possible, from local resources, if this habit cannot be done 
away with. Milk must be supplied in pure quality and sufficient 
quantity at least for the children, for the expectant mothers, and for 
mothers of new-born children, for the patients and such others 
needing nutrifious diet. Oxen and buffaloes are needed for cultivating 
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lands, and cows and goals for milk, poultry and livestock farming are 
thus indispensable adiuncts to the problem cf food supply in our 
villages. Thus Agriculture and Veterinary Departments and their 
activities come in intimate connect'on with the problem of education 
so far as training in the art of living an] bread-earning is concerned. 
It is, therefore, not without reason that “Food ‘is. identifed with 
Brahma or Supreme Self and the ultimate Reality by the Hindu 
sages (Annamaya Brahma) and the Christian Bible teaches every man 
to pray to the Father in Heaven “Give us this day our daily bread” 
in the words of Jesus, whose spiritual principle of life finds -eX Pression 
in the maxim “Man does not live by bread alone.” The whole 
system of education in India thus needs reshaping i in the light of tbese 
requirements; as has been rightly discerned by Mr. Gandhi and bis 
associates in formulating the National Basic lucation Scheme. 

3. We have deal with the question of connecting Education 
with the Bread Problem and “Grow More Food’ Campaign. Simi- 
larly elucation in schools can be co-ordinated with the production cf 
clothes and materials for clothing, spinning, weaving, koitting, 
embroidery, needle work, tailoring, cutting, etc. The routine of the 
school must be so framed as to provide for each boy and girl spending 
not less than 12 weeks in the year at the rate of 3 hours a day (i:e., 
84 days of 3 hours or 42 days of 6 hours) in the cultivation of cotton 
or jute or supply of wool from the sheep. Spinning and producing 
yarn for clothes, in weaving a dhuli or sari or cutting and tailoring, 
sewing of his own shirt or coat, or her own chemise, frock, ete , 
rearing silk-worm and producing endi moga or silk, e'e. There should 
be compulsory spinning for boys and weaving for girls. Arrangement 
may be made for the sale of all clothing materials and finished clothés, 
which. will bring a good return for those who spin and weave or do 
the knitting, cutting, etc. Mending and darning also should receive 
attention under the same head. 

4. Housing Problem and Town Pleading might be considered 
too big a subject for training in the school hours cr during the school- 
ing period. But school childr8n should receive training in bamboo 
work, cane work, wood work, brick work, in making ropes, knot- 
tying, repairing a wall or a roof or a ceiling. Village youth should 
get practised in the art of bridge-building » road-making house-cons- 
truction (the thatched house), ete., and mixing lime and monar with 
brick or concrete or stone and cements, they must know how to handle 
iron sheets and Asbestos for roofing, walling, ete. Model house are 
prepared by primary and middle vernacular a pupils under the 
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guidance of tbeir teachers and thete is no reason why the same should 
not be possible for college students and high school boys on à 
larger scale. Offce the interest is created and the curiosity is 
roused in our youths, these things will be welcomed by the parents as 
well as the scholars as parts of extra curricular activity during the 
student life, | 

Adult education is not only meant for further education for boys 
and girls passing the secondary schools but also required for the 
illiterate who attend night schools. and: ‘other centres for becoming 
literate. Tabraries and Reading rooms are needed in very large 
numbers for promoting and extending the facility of adult education. 
Eveniug classes should become a rule rather than an exception 
throughout the countries and especially during the rainy season and 
winter months, when the peasants farmers and agriculturists are free 
from the sowing and reaping work. In these evening classes for 
adults, vocational training should be given in all subjects connected 
with food, clothing, housing, etc. as well as with arts, crafts, com- 
merce and business. By a judicious distribution of lessons “in schools 
and colleges, most of the boys and girls of the educational institutions 
proceeding beyond the middle school course may be made to specialise 
in one or more vocational and technical brarches of knowledge and 
thereby qualifying themselves for earning a decent livelihcod. 

Evening classes under specially qualified teachers could provide 
training for those youths who wre willing to be proficient in the 
art of cooking, making sweets and pastries, hair-dressing, tailoring, 
making apparels, outfits, domestic service requirements, carpentry 
smithery, drawing and painting, bookbinding, making card-board 
frames, pencil-making, button-making, mat-making, paper-making, 
slate-making, manufacturing articles from bamboo, cane, straw, jute, 
etc. 


VI. Spiritual Reconstruction through Education. Three R’s 
are supposed to be the foundation of Primary Education, viz: Read- 
ing, (W) ‘riting and (A) rithmetic, but these are of no use by themsel- 
ves unless the children of our schools are established in the three H’s, 
viz: Healthiness, Holiness and Wholeness, which are the foundations 
of the following 3 R’s on a moral and spiritual /plane, viz: Regularity, 
Righteousness gnd Renunciation of self. All children must be trained 
in the art of living a regular life, a righteous Jife and an unselfish 
life of self-renunciation or self-dedication. Habits of forming a rou- 
tine of daily life and pursuing a plan of simple, sincere and holy living, 
a life of faith, hope and charity, a life cf all-:curd progress aid 
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sided perfection in body, mind and spirit, after the pattern of Divine 
life as manifested in the character of the Prophets, Saints ~ and < 
Bhaktas of all ages and all races must be considered an essential’ 
pre-requisite of training for our school-children. The whole nation 
can be disciplined in good conduct and trained in character-building <- 
only through the moral and spiritual drilling of school children, Hence 
the necessity of spiritual Reconstruction by way of Red Cross and 
Temperance work, recognising the value of cleanliness, dignity of: 
labour, purity of heart, generosity of disposition, charity and tolerance, 
patience and persevérance, forgiveness*and forbearance, moral and ` 
religious. considerations, etc. An all-round National Fitness Campaign 
must be initiated in the form of Bed Cross Campaign, Health and 
Hygiene Propaganda, Temperance and Prohibition Campaign, Physical 
Training and Development Campaign, Leisure Hour Hobbies, Re- 
creation Clubs, Arts and Handicrafts Drive, Musie and Fine Arts 
Promotion Societies, Welfare Leagues, Cultural and Spiritual Fellow- 
ship, etc. as advocated in the “Training in Leadership and Citizenship 
for youtig India” published by the University of Calcutta. 


RevLiGious EDUCATION 


To develop the latent spiritual faculties and religious | susceptibill- 
ties of. our boys and girls, it is essential that they should be given an 
opportunity of systematically studying the lives of Prophets and Saints 
and Sages and Heroes of the Religious World the Scriptures of their 
own religions as well as of other communities so far as practicable. . 
Intercommunal Harmony is bast promoted by the mutual appreciation 
of each other’s religions, based on a study of the lives of Prophets and 
Saints and Scriptures. The whole year could be conveniently divided 
into :— | | F 
(D Prophets’ Weeks and (II) Scripture’ Weeks, e.g. <I) (a) 
Abraham Week (b) Moses Week, (c) David Week, (d) Jesus Week, 
(e) St. Paul’s Week. (f) Muhammad Week, (g) Krishna Week, (h) 
Rama Week, (i) Buddha Week (j) Jina Week (Jainas) (k) Zara- 
ihustra Week (I) Nanak Week (m) Chaitanya Week (n) Sankara Deva 
Week, Ete. 

TI (a) Vedas Week, (b) Upanishads Week, (e) Gita Week, (d) 
Tripitakias Week, (e) Zend Avasta Week, (f) Old Testament Week, 
(g) New Testament Week, (h) Quoran Week, (1) Grantha Sahib 
Week, etc. Each week-day may be associated with the day sacred to 
the memory of the Prophet or the Scripture concerned, e.g. Sunday... 
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Day of Gayatri Jap or Sun-Worship and of Christianity (J: esus and the 
New Testament = the Bible). | 


- Monday :—D Say of the Mahabharata cans Dynasty) In memory 
7 of The Gita of Krishna and Arjuna. 
Tuesday—The Day of Welfare and Social Service; Worship of 
Siva and Sakti, Peace and Power; Service and 
' Sacrifice; God as Goodness, doing good to the 
people and the country, being good to the world and 
humanity. 
Wednesday—The Day of Budhi Odin and the Sages, Seers, 
Yogis—Buddha, Socrates, Yajiiavalkya, etc, 
Thursday~-The Day of Brihaspati, of Gurus and -Priests and 
Ministers of Religions, Saints and Apostles, Guru 
Nanak, Chaitanya, Sankar Deva, Dadu, Kabir and 
others. 
Friday—The day of Muhammed and the Quoran; tamie Culture: 
Mahatma Gandhi's Ramdhun. 
Saturday—The Day of the Jews and the Parsees, the Old Testa- 
ment and Zend-Avesta. 


A Faculty of Theology should be the first essential for every Uni- 
versity in India. Each religion should be represented by a Department 
of this faculty, For example the Department of Vedic Religion, 
would include a Chair of Vedic and Upanishadic Philosophy,- Lecturers 
on the Gita and the Epic Philosophy, on the Puranas and the Smritis 
and on the six systems of Darsanas, ete. There may be a Chair of 
Buddhism, a Chair of Jainism,a Chair of Vaishnavism, a Chair of 
Saiva and Sakta Tantras, a Chair of Sikhism, as well as Chairs of 
Christianity and Islamic Theology.” It would not be difficult to obtain 
suitable scholars for filling these chairs, and money may be found by 
appealing to each community to raise funds for the facilities of study 
and research in their respective religious literature. Religion has been 
in the past and still is the predominant factor-in Indian life, and the 
people of India would ba keen and enthusiastic m coming forward to 
meet the requirements of religious studies. Itisan erroneous pre- 
sumption on the part of some educated leaders that religion is not 
wanted for our national regeneration and that ‘religious education, if 
introduced-in out Universities, would create discord and disturb the 
peace and goodwill prevailing among the various races of men in this 
country. On the conirary, religion is the most effective means of ` 
elevating thescommon masses as well as the educated youths of India, | 
and religion, if properly understood and loyally followed, can be the 
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cementing bond for strengthening the natural ties of fellowship in 
love and service which will make a happy family of the whole huma- 
nity and bring about the Kingdom of Heaven on earth, establishing - 
peace and goodwill, among all races. The Faculty of Theology will 
help in creating an atmosphere of mutual understanding -and appre- 
ciation of each other’s culture and religion, and promote a spirit of 
service and sacrifice, prepare the way for purity of thought and word 
and deed and encourage those virtues of toleration ani consideration 
which enable us to respect other people’s point of view, to identify 
ourselves with the interests of all religious denominations, communities 
and races. Teachers of religious classess in schools and colleges, 
‘Priests and Maulavis ani Padris, can be trained in these Theological 
Departments. | 

The Vaishnava Theological University in Brindaban can set up on 
ideal for the future Theological Faculties of our Indian Universities 
and be a recruiting ground for the staff of Theological faculties in these 
Universities. | 

National Welfare in Free India (through a Theological University) 
Political freedom has been attained by us, but have we liberated our- 
eelyes from the tnraldom of illiteracy, of insanitary condition in 
villages, of capitalists, priests and aristocrats, of gree] and selfishness 
and sprit of distrust and disunion among the masses and the classes 
of our people? How to achieve this primary goal of freedom for our 
women and children at home, for our teachers and pupils in schools, 
for our peasants and labourers in the fields of agriculture and industry 
and for our official and non-official leaders-and members of legislature, 
Directors, inspectors and. ministerials, clericals and menials of the 
various Government departments, that is the problem of problems 
for those who have the National Welfare of Free India at heart and 
who are engaged in the task of post-work reconstraction and planning 
and development for a progressive nation. 

To begin from the beginning, nothing worth attempting can be 
gained without a strong moral, and spritual foundation. The basis + 
of National welfare and Progress must be sought in the national ` 
characteristics of the people, in their historical growth and development, 
in their cultural outlook, in their customs and habits, in their manners ' 
and morals, and in their longstanding traditions. Let us look into 
the matter a little more closely and find out the sources of our maladies 
and the unfailing and indispensable remedy for these. We must dive 
deeper and deeper into the bottom of the ocean and pick up Pearls of 
inestimable value. 
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“The child is the father of the man”. As is the child so will be . 
the man. But have we a common conception of childhood or man- 
hood? Our childreh are’ first Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians, 
Buddhists and Sikhs, and even among the Hindus, they are either 
Vaishhavas or Saktas, Bhagavatas or Shaivas, Brahmins or Kayasthas, 
Vaidyas or Sudras. Then we have the division of Assamese, 
Bengalis, Marathis Gujaratis, Hindustanis, etc. 

So we have to train our youths first of all in the art of loving 
all beings without distinction of caste and creed and.colour and com- 
munity, in the art of living together in peace and harmony with 
mutual respect and tolerance, with true reverence for all religions as 
Divine dispensations. No religion; are untrue, no religion is without 
high moral principies. Nó religion encourages vice or enjoins untruth 
and violence and hatred. No scripturesin the’ world teach men or 
women to be dishonest, impure, unholy, unclean and untruthful. No 
prophets or saints ever exhorted their followers to be jealous, malicious 
or violent in thought, word and deed. Let all children of the human 
family, wherever they may be born and brought up, whetever may 
be their religion or community, learn the simple lessons of truth and 
honesty, moral purity and clean living, the noble lessons of loving 
even those who hate them, of serving the poor, the hungry, the 
homeless, the ill-clad, the illiterate and ignorant and of sacrificing 
their all, their money, their comforts, their time and if need be even 
their life for the welfare of the community, the country and humanity 
—who are representatives of Divinity. Thus everyone should res 
cognise (1) that there are certain moral maxims that are common to 
all religions, which may be codified and followed as a code of honour 
_by children of all races and nations; (2) that all religions should be 
respected and the God (or Gods and Goddesses), the scriptures (which 
are either revealed or believed as words of God), and the prophets 
and saints of all faith should be treated with reverence ; (8) that all 
differences in creeds and dogmas should be sought to be reconciled 
and where this is not possible, honest conviction of all should be 
respected and tolerated until the harmony of all faiths and cultures 
is established on a scientific basis. There is room for propaganda and 
publicity of these three principles in and through the churches, 
mosques, temples and shrines, Viharas, monasteries and places of 
pilgrimage of all religions. Unfortunately religious preachers and mis- 
sionaris, the priests, Moulavis or Mullahs, Pandas, Purohits and . 
Pandits, of the different religious professions do not always observe 
the supreme code of all religions, viz., love of God and love of neigh- 
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bours (which means all men and women), respect for truth and peace 
and non-violence, and the spirit of service and helpfulness which 
are enjoined by all religions. ` | : ° | | 
Hatred for people not belonging to one’s own creed or community, 
is neither a sign of piety nor of culture and catholicity. À broad 
outlook, spirit of tolerance, regard’ for all, consideration of the 
minorities and such other noble qualities of the soul should be develop- 
ed in all children as part .of their general education in schools, or 
as an. indispensable requirement of their religious training through . 
the churches, mosques and temples. . Let us take up the first principle 
for a detailed study and examination. What are the teachings of 
the Vedas, the Upanishadas, the Gita, the Bhigvata Purana, so far 
as the Hindi scriptures are concerned, in regard to truth, non-voilence, 
peace, love and universal brotherhood or friendship? What- are 
the maxims or practical codes of moral conduct, as preached in the 
Buddhist scriptures, Dharmapada, Suttanipata and Mabaparinirvana 
(to take only thes? three of thir boly books). What do we learn 
from the Christian (including the Old Testament of the Jews) scriptures 
on the same virtues and duties? Are there similar injunctions and 
commandments by the Koran and Islamic religious literature to 
support the same lessons? Can we show by an impartial study of 
the religious literature of the Hindus, the Buddhists, the Christians 
and the Muslims that there is intrinsic beauty of moral teachings: 
contained in the- scriptures of all the religions and exemplified, 
illustrated and practised in the lives of their prophets, saints and 
sages? The Avataras of Hindus were God incarnate, who descended 
on earth to save the virtuous, the pious and the righteous, to destroy. 
or eliminate (by reform or by transformation or-by translation into 
another higher world) the evil-doers, and to establish the Kingdom of 
Heaven, of virtue and duty, of peace and love and joy unbounded, 
(Dharmarajya being equivalent to Ram Rajya and Rama is the very 
embodiment of dharma or righteousness). So it is only natural thas- 
the Gita identifies religion with morality and lays stress on duties ore 


owes to the community and te humanity as sacred obligations one 
owes to God Himself. 


The Research Institute of the Vaishnava Theological University 
is sure to explore the possibilities of finding the basis of unity in the 
moral teachings of all the Prophets and Scriptures of the World, by 
promoting researches in the field of comparative religion. The Gita 
and the Bible, the Quoran and the Zend Avesta, the Upanishads and 
the Tripitakas, the Bhagavata Purana and the Mystic literature of 
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the West, if studied impartially and without bias, will surely present 
us a number of moral maxims and ethical principles which are 
common to all 'religidas. To tell the truth, to love one’s fellowmen, 
to obey and serve one’s elders and superiors, to abstain from stealing 
and killing, from dishonest dealings and adulteries and all kinds of 
vicious conduct will be found. to be the central moral code of all creeds 
and communities. National welfare in Free India demands an All- 
India Theological University which will undertake such ressarch works 
on Comparative Religion through its scholars and foster the spirit 


of harmony and toleration among all the faiths and cultures of f 


humanity.- The Viswa-Bhagavati or the Vaishnava’ Theological 
University in Brindaban intends to bring about this consummation 
in Free India and thereby restore the holy spiritual atmosphere of 
Sree Brindaban, which was veritably a kingdom of Heaven in the days 
of Sree Krishna and his cowherd companions. May the Lord 
Bhagavan Sree Hari shower His bleseings on al! who are serving this 
new: University and helping its growth and development through their 
co-operation. noe 
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MILL ON JUSTICE, LAW, PUNISHMENT 
AND SOVEREIGNTY ` ` 


PROF. SGBHANLAL MooKERJEA, M.A. ` 


John Stuart Mills theories of Justice, Law, Punishment and 
Sovereignty all rest on bis conception of the: Good: In his Utilita- 
rianism, he tries to harmonise the ‘conilicting claims of social utility 
with those of individual utility and this accounts for bis synoptic 
view of Justice, Law, Punishment and Sovereignty. i 

To find out the proper definition of Justice, Mill first clears up 
the ambiguities in the concept of Justice. Tt is genérally assumed 
that impartiality is an obligation of Justice. But Mill observes 
that impartiality cannot be regarded as a ae in ` “itself, but asa 
means to some other duty. It is, he says, “a necessary: condition 
of the fulfilment of the other obligations of justico”. > He, however, 
admits that impartiality is a condition of social and -distributive 
justice “towards which all institutions, and the efforts. of -all various 
citizens, should be made in the utmost possible degree to converge” .? 
But distributive justice, in his analysis, is “involved in the very 
meaning of utility, or the Greatest Happiness Principle’’s- for “the 
equal claim of everybody to happiness in the ‘estimation of the 
moralist and of the legislator, involves an equal claim: to all the 
means of happiness”: In this’context, Mill accepts the Benthamite 
dictum, ‘‘everybody to count for one, nobody for more than one” 
as “an explanatory commentary’’ “under the principle of utility’’.* 

It is further assumed that Justice is the principle according to 
which every one should get what be or shé deserves. A person is 
- regarded as deserving Good from those whom he does good and evil 
from those to whom he does evil. The ambiguity here arises in 
connection with the religious precépt of returning Good even for evil— 
a precept not taken as a case of the realisation of Justice but as an 
exception to which the claims of Justice are waived in favour of other 
considerations. 

Justice is often correlated to the recognition of the legal rights 
of others. But, as Mill points out, this view of Justice is often 
complicated by the existence of moral rights along with legal rights 

1 Mill's Ulililarientsm, (Everyman's Edition), p. 57. ` 
3 Ibid, p; 58. 3 Ibid, p. 58. 4 Ibid, p. 58. 
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and by the problem whether it is just or unjust in withholding a 
moral right from a person to which, legally, he has a claim. 

When suth are the various difficulties in the way of finding out 
a proper definition of Justice, Mill accepts the most simple and 
practical interpretation of Justice offered by the etymological meaning 
of “‘Justice’’. Etymologically, he recalls, Justice means “conformity 
to law’’,! ‘or the “idea of legal constraint’’.2 A comprehensive 
theory of Justice, therefore, involves a theory of Law, a theory of 
Punishment atid a theory of .Rights. Accordingly, Mill -defines 
Justice as follows-—‘‘Justite is a name for certain classes of moral 
rules, which concern the essentials of human well-being more nearly, 
and are therefore of more absolute obligation, than any other rules 
for the guidance of life ; and: the notion which we have found to be 
of the essence of the idea of justice,- that of aright residing in an 
individual, implies and testifies to this more binding obligation’’.* 
Justice is intimately -related to Liberty. because it implies some 
“social -utilities which promote. human pleasure or convenience 
‘‘at once by the more definite nature of its commands, and by the 
sterner character of its sanctions” than by the mere idea of utilitari- 
anism.* Mill’s conception of Justice is social in the sense that it 
works as the hindrance to those who violate the rights of others, as 
the preventive force which- makes the citizen feel that he must not 
be an intolerable nuisance. “It is by a person's observance of these 
(hindrances) ‘that his fitness. to’exist. as one of the fellowship of 
human beings is tested and decided’’.®> Justice. is also the’ criterion 
of Progress: . For, every. previous*stage of social improvement ‘‘has 
passed into the rank of w- universally stigmatised injustice and 
tyranny’’ in.the face of a more enlightened stage of social existence.’ 
Justice, we thus see, is-the collection of moral requirements which, 
together, “stand Higher in the scale of social utility’* than others; 
it may, however, be overruled in exceptional cases where the social 
duty is very urgent. For example, “to save a life it may not only 
be ajilowable, but a. duty, to. steal, or take by force , the necessary 
food or medicine, or to kidnap, "and. compel to officiate, the only 
qualified medical. practitioner’, J ustice, in a word, appears to Mill 
as a challenge to the conservative view that is usually associated with 


Ibid, p, Ad. 
Ibid, p. 46. 
Ibid, p. 55; 
Ibid, p. 60. 
lbid, P. 56, 
Ibit, p. 59. 
Ibid, p. 59. 
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the térm and this challenge is doubtless the other side of his realistic, | 
humanitarian outlook which makes him welcome a thorough -reform 
in the social order so as to make it conformable to Justice. 


We now pass on to Mill’s theories of Law and Punishment. 
because, he reminds us, “the idea of justice supposes two things ; 
a rule of conduct, and a sentiment which sanctions the rule’’.t The 
first implies Law ; the second, Punishment. ` 


Mill's thorough-going repudiation of Intuitionism makes him 
assert that Law must be free from ‘ ‘any process of construction 
a prior”. He praises Bentham for, the latter demolished all super- 
siitions in legislation and sought to laya foundation ‘for a rational 
science of law by direct consideration of the facts of human life’*.? 
As an empiricist, again, Mill strongly condemns the theory of Law 
of Nature. While he admits that originally, this theory did much 
to remove age-old superstitions, to liberalise the human minds and 
to establish the fundamental equal! ity of man, it has now exhausted 
all these powers and is making “men greater bigots” .* Mill here 
seems to mean that the theory of Law of Nature is based on a sort 
of mystification of Nature as Supernature and, as such, fails to 
vindicate the utilitarian function of Law as a means to maximise 
human happiness by the codification of a custom or Po eN whose 
benefits havè stood the test of direct experience. 


Mill further clarifies his view of Law when he praises Austin 
who interprets laws in se of “their organic structure’, Such 
a “scientifc point of view’? is necessary, Miil insists, to build up 
a legal system from the study of the similarities and diversities in the 
different systems of law. He finds fault with the legal theories of 
Hooker, Blackstone and 1 Montesquieu who used the word ‘Jaw’? in’ a 
inetaphorical sense, connoting “physical laws of organic life’’.® Ag 
8. utilitarian, be believes that Law falfils its social purpose best when 
it. allows the fullest satisfaction of the organic needs of the individual 
without which he is not able to develop his personality. Mill is thug 
led to a teleological definition of Law—‘‘Law is a system of means for 
the attainment of ends.” 7 The individual “engs”? for self-development 
are integrated in the legal system when they find social approval. 


1 Ibid, p. 49. 

2 Mill's essay entitled Austin on Jurisprudence in his Dissertations and Discussioné, 
Vol. IIT, p. 217. Í 

3 Ibid, pp. 208-209. Sheen & 

4 Ibid, p. 248. w 

5 Ibid, pp. 212- 915, 23 PEIE 

6 Ibid, p. 226. ATE oe 

1 Ibid. P. 2686 me es _ 
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In his- “hitherto unpublished speech on the influence of law- 
yers.” ? Mill attacks the lawyers’ narrow, juristic approach to law 
and stresses the need for going deeply into what the modern Plura- 
listie theorists on Sovereignty would call “the philosophy of law.” 
He says, “We cannot expect much aid in making good laws from 
those whose daily bread is derived from the defects of the laws.’” 
He thoroughly repudiates their “‘professional narrowness of mind 
which is a uniform effect of the exclusive study of one system.’’ 
He laments that the lawyers often strengthen their offensive front 
by relymg on “a mere inaccuracy of expression, a trifling error in 
any matter of detail, the employment of one inapposite illustration,” 
“Even when a cause is good,” Mill concludes, “a lawyer has not 
done his duty by it unless he has given if all the gloss and varnish 
of which it is susceptible, disguised all its weak parts and heightened 
its strong ones by artificial colouring. Not one half only, but three- 
fourths at least, of his business is deception.” Mill can value a 
theory of Law which is supported by a broad social philosophy and 
free from t.e personal, rather distorted vision of many of its defen- 
ding jurists. | 

Atter elaborating his views on the nature amd function of Law, 
Mill now explains his theory of Punishment. He prefaces his dis- 
cussion by an analysis of the ambiguities underlying the different 
theories of Punishment. For example, there are people who Say 
that “it is unjust to punish any one for the sake of example to 
others.” They maintain that Punishment is just only when it aims 
at the Good of the sufferer himself. There are others who oppose 
this view and argue that Punishment has a preventive aspect and 
that the right to Punishment is exercised as a legitimate right of 
self-defence. Others like Owen deny that there is any justice in 
Punishment at all, ‘‘for the criminal did not make his own character ; 
his education, and the circumstances which surrounded him, have 
made him a criminal, and for these he is uot responsible.” Again, 
there is the retaliatory theory of Punishment—‘‘an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth.” Mill suspects that there is “in most minds, 
a secret hankering after it.” Further, there are persons who would 
insist on Punishment proportiona! to the crime. 

Surveying all these different theories of Punishment, Mill admits 
that each one of them may be “extremely plausible’? and as: long as 
the question of Punishment is debated as an issue of Justice simply, 


1 The Economica, Vol. V, March, 1925, pp. 1-6. 
2 Mill’# Utilitarianism, p. 53, 
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it is difficult to refute these reasoners in that each such reasoner is 
right in so far as he is not forced to consider other maxims of Justice 
than the one he chooses. “No one of them,” Mille argues, “can 
earry out his own notion of Justice without trampling upon another 
equally binding.’ * To solve this difficulty, he insists upon accep- 
tance of his utilitarian theory of Punishment. 


Mill says that ‘‘the desire to punish a person who has done harm 
to some individual is a spontaneous outgrowth from two sentiments, 
both in the highest degree natural, and which either are or resemble 
instincts ; the impulce of self-defence, and the feeling of sympathy.” ? 
On this point, he says, man differs from animals in two respects— 
he is capable of sympathising with all human beings and he has a 
more developed intelligence which widens his sentiments so much 
that he can build up “a community of interest between himself and 
the human society.” ° The sentiment of Justice through Punishment 
of the offender is nothing moral; “what is moral, is the exclusive 
subordination of it to the social sympathies,’’ The need for Punish- 
ment arises, iù the opinion of Mill, because some p‘ople do not “pay 
regard to the other’s happiness.” 4 


Mill advocates corporal punishment in some cases. In his letter 
to a school-boy of fourteen,’ replying to the question, ‘‘Is flogging 
gcod or bad for boys?’’ he declares that fogging must be reserved 
only for very grave moral delinquencies and in other cases, some 
milder form of corporal punishment is preferable to flogging. His 
condemnation of the frequent, indiscriminate use of flogging as an 
instrument of pumshment finds eloquent expression in the course of 
his Parliamentary Speech on Habeas Corpus Suspension in Ireland, 
“When any man in authority—whether he was the captain of a ship 
or the commander of a regirsent, or the master of a school, needed 
the instrument of flogging to maintain his authority—that man 
deserved flogging as much as any of those who were flogged by his 
orders.’’ Š | 


Just as he reserves flogging as an extreme form of Punishment, 
so Mill also supports Death Punishment as an ultimate penalty of 
very grave antisocial offences threatening the happiness of the com- 


Ibid. p. 59. 

Ibid, p. 47. 

Ibid. pp. 47-48. 

The Letters of John Stuart Mill, Edited by Elliot, Vol. T, p. 280, 
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munal life. In one of his brilliant Parliamentary Addresses, he 
advances some cogent arguments for Capital Punishment so as to rule 
out all emotional econsiderations. “When there has been brought 
home to any one, by conclusive evidence, the greatest crime known 
to the law; and when the attendant circumstances suggest no pallia- 
tion of the guilt, no hope that the culprit may even yet not be 
unworthy to live among mankind, nothing to make it probable that 
the crime-Was an exception to his general character rather than a 
consequence of it, then I confess it appears to me that to deprive the 
criminal ofthe life of which he bas proved himself to be unworthy— 
solemniy to blot him out from the fellowsbip of mankind and from 
the catalogue of the living—is the most appropriate, as it is certainly 
the most impressive, mode in which society can attach to so great a 
crime the penal consequences which for the security of life it is indis- 
pensable to annex to it...... The very fact that death punishment is 
more stocking than any other to the imagination, necessarily renders 
the Courts of Justice more scrupulous in requiring the fullest evidence 
of guilt.’ 1 l 

While remaining a supporter of the mollified form of the retri- 
butive theory of Funishment, Mill, in another context, emphasises 
that the Punishment is a king of language .to express moral dis- 
approval of very wrong actions so that people may be educated not 
to do such wrongs. He laments that a great portion of efforts and 
talents in the world “are employed in merely neutralising one 
another.” So he suggests, “Tü is the proper end of government to ` 
reduce this wretched waste to the smallest possible amount, by taking 
such measures as shall cause the energies now spent by mankind in 
injuring one another, or in protecting themselves against injury, to 
be turned to the legitimate employment of the human faculties, that 
of compelling the powers of ae to be more and more subservient 
to physical and moral good’’. 

Mill’s theory of Rights is “closely connected with his theory of 
Punishment. For, he thinks that theliquestion of Punishment arises 
because some Right which a person istentitled to enjoy, is violated 
by another person and the latter is to be punished for such violation.’ 
“To have a right, then’’, he declares, “is to have something which 
society ought to defend me in the possession of”. Society ought to 


Ibid, Vol. CXCI, pp. 1047-1055. | 
Miil’s Principles of Political Economy, (People’ s Edition, Longmans), p. 591. 
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defend the Rights purely on the ground of Utility. Protection of 
Rights is demanded, Mill thinks, not on rational grounds, but because 
there is “an animal element, the thirst for retaliatione’.* The interest 
involved is that of security which Mill considers as the most vital 
of all human interests. It is on utilitarian grounds that Mill also 
upholds the Liberty and Rights of the citizens. He opposes the 
theory of Natural Rights because such Rights are based not on the 
assumption that moral rules and political institutions are means to 
‘an end, ‘‘the general good’’, rather they rest on .a metaphysical con- 
ception of Rights from which moral rules and political s pa 
are made to emanate.” 


‘As itis the State which is to be the final authority as the gua- 
rantor of Rights, the administrator of Justice and the ultimata penali- 
sing agency when Rights are violated, Mill’s.theories of Justice, Law, 
Punishment and Rights all revolve round his theory of Sovereignty. 
Fie supports Austin’s theory ‘of Sovereignty, though with much re- 
servations. Austin defines a Right as follows—‘‘Wheneyer a legal 
duty is to be performed towards or in respéct of some determinate 
person, that person is ‘invested with aright’’. Austin thus links up 
Rights with Duties in his juristic interpretation of Sovereignty. Here- 
in, according to Mill; lies the inadequacy of Austinian analysis of 
Sovereignty. Such analysis fails to secure “perfect exhaustiveness’’ 
because, “t does not satisfy the conception which is in every one’s 
mind, of the meaning of the word right. Almost every one will feel 
that there is, somehow, an element left out; an element which is 
approximately, though perhaps imperfectly, expressed by saying, 
that the person who has the right, is the person who is meant to be 
benefited by the imposition of the duty.’’* The same emphasis on 
Rights coming before Duty is found in Mill’s remark in another con- 
text, when he says-—‘‘Duties of perfect obligation are those duties 
in virtue of which a correlative- rght-resides in some person or per- 
sons”.* We see, therefore, that while Austin, in his theory of 
Sovereignty,7is concerned with no more than the impersonal legal 
relations, where legal duty comes before a legal right, Mill, on the 
contrary, is concerned with the benefit or utility that the individuals 
derive from the State through claims and counter-claims, that is, ` 
through Rights.and Duties, Right going before Duty. 


Ibid, p 60. 
Müll s ante Comte and Positivism, n. 69. 
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Further clarifying his theory of Sovereignty, Mill remarks that 
Comte’s criticism of the concept of Sovereignty of the People as an 
absolute, negatives metaphysical concept is quite just. But he also 
thinks that Comte has missed the beneficial, positive sides of the con- 
cept. Mill admits that the concept of Popular Sovereignty “claims 
the direct participation of the goveried in their own government, not 
as a natural right, but as a means to-important ends, under the con- 
ditions and with the limitations which those ends impose’’.* In this 
limited sense, he observes, the concept of Popular Sovereignty be- 
comes the bedrock of Democraoy. 

After this objective presentation of Mills theories of Justice, 
Law, Punishment and Sovereignty, we now come to a brief critical 
appraisal of these theories. 

On examination, Mills theory of Justice seems to have much in 
common with the Platonic theory of Justice. Plato’s conception of 
Justice, according to which every oné: must do his own work and the 
rulers should see that he is not interfered with, implies two charac- 
teristics of Justice which we also find in Mill’s theory. These 
characteristics are—freedom and See freedom, because, without 
it, one’s creative impulse in doing one’s own work vanishes; equality, 
because, it is fitting to treat the individuals as equals for, their re- 
semblances far outweigh their differences. 

Mill’s view that Justice is the mainspring cf the dynamic life 
of man and society because it is the spirit behind Progress, has been 
supported by many modern writers. Hobhouse seems to incorporaie 
Mill's views of the relations between Justice and Progress in his 
sociological theory of Justice by saying that “Justice has to maintain 
the functions by which the needs of the community are served and 
to prevent misfunction or obstruction.”2 ‘‘Justice is restrictive”, 
Karl Britton ‘says, ‘‘benevolence expansive. The morality that Mill - 
really adopted combined both -elénfents.””® 


Roscoe Pound, the distinguished A q ass jurist, in his despair 
to find out a satisfactory standard for Justice harmonisiiig the recalci- 
trant social wants, advises, in these days of packed up social groups 
ings, to follow only the pragmatic way of satisfying the maximum 
social wants.* But this ad hoe conclusion of Pound is rightly criticised 
by Barker because, in the absence of a definite standard for Justice, 


1 Mill’s Auguste Comte and Positivism, p. 79. 

2 The Elements of Social Justice, by Hobbouse, p. 121. 

3 Karl Britton’s John Stuart Mill, (Pelican books), p. 56. 

4 Iutroductfon to the Philosophy of Law, by Roscoe Pound, p. 188. 
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there will be much diffculty in integrating the individual wills thrown 
pell-mell.* As Barker himself lays down, Justice in Politics is of 
twofold importance, first, as the relationship “between man and man 
in an organised system of human relations’, and, secondly, the rela- 
tionship ‘‘expressed in a joining or fitting between value and value 
m a general sum and synthesis of values”. Such is also Mill’s 
synthetic and humanist theory of Justice. n aims at the neutralisa- 
tion of human and social conflicts more through a fair distribution 
of happiness than through a mere increase in its total amount. In 
this way, it becomes not merely a theory of human-relations, but also 
a theory of value-relations with Happiness as the intrinsic central 
value. | I 

Mill’s theory of Law as a supplement to his theory of Justice, is 
teleological and empirical. His is a search for the Philosophy of Law 
and in his search for this philosophical basis, he rejects all a priori 
construction of Law and chooses the empirical basis in which Law 
appears to him as an “‘organic struciure’’, as means to ends. His 
empirical approach to Law is fully evident when he Rejects the theory 
of Law of Nature. . 

The group of modern writers known as the Pluralists define aw 
as “the evaluation of interests.’’ The pluralistic theory of Law pro- 
claims that laws are the indices of the weight of the various forces 
in society—political, economic, cultural. As such, a law must be 
interpreted in the background of a social philosophy and must express 
the pull of the various conflicting interests as represented by the 
groups. Mill’s teleological theory of. Law as means to ends and his 
emphasis on the philosophical basis of Law in his hitherto unpub- 
lished speech On the influence of lawyers seem to be quite in line 
with the spirit of the modern pluralistic theory of Law. 

But his speech on the adverse influence of lawyers has been very 
severely criticised by Professor Jenks. Jenks observes that Mill 
underestimates the role of lawyers. It was the ‘“‘sturdy lawyers and 
judges,”’ he says, who “had turned the writ of Habeas Corpus from 
its original intent as a police engine ints a world famous guarantee 
of personal liberty.’’ Jenks goes so far as to attribute this speech of 
Mill to “a pre-historic age’’ because, in 1825, when it is delivered, 
little is known of the history of Law. Thus Jenks concludes, ‘To 
us, who live in an age in which the discoveries of anthropology and 
experimental psychology have revolutionised our attitude towards the 


1 Principles of Social and Political Theory, by Barker, pp. 102 and 12. 
2 The Economica, Vol. V, March, 1925, pp, 7-9. 
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social sciences, Mill appears asa somewhat thin and pathetic ghost, 
living in an unreal world of @ priors convictions, acquired solely by 
the method of intfospection.”’ 

We think that Jenks’ criticism is very much unfair. As a lover 
of Liberty, Mill will certainly be the last person to undervalue the 
service of the lawyers as defenders of civil liberty in England. It is, 
again, unfair to suggest that this speech of Mill belongs to “a pre- 
historic age.’’ Mill appeals to human experience while emphasising: 
on the importance of the empirico-utilitarian basis of Law, that is, 
the Philosophy of Law. So °he is not blind by “an unreal world of 
a priori convictions’ as Jenks thinks him to be. 

To turn now to a critical estimate of Mill’s theory of Punishment. 
While many writers’ on the theory of Punishment have supported 
the retaliatory theory, almost all of them seem to have missed the 
spirit behind Mill’s utilitarian defence of Punishment as a force 
making individuals co-operative instead of competitive. On this 
point, he seems to have been fully conscious of the limits of laissez- 
faire and completely free and perfect competition among the indivi- 
duals. Further, when-he discloses that the question of Punishment 
arises because of the violation of a Right of someone by the offender, 
he seems to anticipate the later theories of Punishment as supported 
by Green and Bosanquet. The State exists, according to them, for 
maintaining a system of Rights and for punishing the offender when- 
ever there is a violation of this State-maintained system of Rights. 

But it seems that Mill’s opinions on Death Penalty are not being 
favoured these days. For, in in February, 1956, the British House of 
Commons voted for the s, ol hanging as the penaliy Tor murdèr 
in England, — 


The modern approach to the theory of Punishment is that Punish- 
ment aims at prevention of the crime and moral reformation of 
the criminal. None of these Aspects is mutually exclusive. If 
absolute prevention of the crime is wished for, then Capital Punish- | 
ment seems to be the best. If qnly reformation of the criminal is 
desired, then Punishment will be no better than an endless series of 
experiments with new offenders. It is thus clear that while no one 
of the aspects of Punishment—preventive and reformative,—seems to 
be the sole aim of Punishment, an adequate theory of Punishment 
must embody both these aims. 


1 For example, Professor Westermarck maintains that even to-day, Punishment may 
be regarded az a relic of the tribal or primitive idea of vengeance carried on into modern 
civilised communities. 
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Ultimately, Justice in Punishment depends on the system of 
Rights. For, every theory of Rights has a corresponding theory of: 
Punishment. So Mill is fully justified in linking tip his theory of 
Rights with his theories of Justice and Punishment. He đefends 
freedom of speech, toleřance and so on in his -essay, On Liberty, on 
utilitarian grounds). As an empiricist, ‘he also makes security the | 
main basis-of Rights. For, it is a matter of common experience that 
man wants+to be secure in order to be really happy. 


Laski seems to be deeply imbued with Mill's utilitarian spirit 
in discussing the theory of Rights. Hë says that Rights “are those 
conditions of social life without which no man can seek, in general, 
to be himself at his best.’ About Mill, he says, “the thing for 
which Mill was concerned was that the citizen should be given the 
full chance to be himself at his best,’?* Thus Taski’s theory of 
Rights is identical with Mull’s. Again, very explicitly Laski lays 
down his utilitarian theory of Rights as. follows, “We are making the 
test of rights utility ; and that. itis clear, involves the question of 
those. to whom the rights are to be useful. There is only one possible 
answer. In any State the demands of each citizen for. the fulfilment 
of his best self must be taken as of equal worth ; and oe, of 
a right is therefore its value to all the ‘members of the State,’ 


Mill’s theory of Sovereignty, though Austinian, is not forgetful 
of the Philosophy of -Law and its social ‘basis. He criticises the 
Austinian theory: of Sovereignty- as too narrow because, it neglects 
the fact that ultimately, political obligation derives its effectiveness 
from the spontaneous feeling of the masses that they are getting some 
benefit from the State. In this way, Mill seems to anticipate the 
- criticism of Austin’s theory. by supporters of the modern pluralistic 
school. Yet, when, in spite of his criticism .of Austin, he finally 
commends the Austinian theory, he shows his practical sense as a 
political theorist for, even the Pluralists cannot escape from the con- 
clusion thatthe State must retain its sovereign power among the 
groups to resolve their conflicts and to co-ordinate their activities in 
their wider interests of individual and social welfare. 

1 A Grammar of Politics, by Th: ski Ch. on Eights, seetion is 

Laski'’s lutroductory remstks in his edition of Mils Autobiography, (World's 


Classics), p xviii, 
3 A Grammar of Polities, by Laski, Gh. on Rights, section 1 


PEACE: AN ART AND. A SCIENCE, 
UNDER THE U.N. CHARTER 
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SUBIMALKĶKUMAR MURHERJEE,. 
Calcutta” University . 
Peace: under the United ‘Nations Charter can be studied in two 

aspects—Peace as an Art and Peace as a Science. One is the concept: 

the other is the avenue. One is „viewed conceptually : the other is viewed 
institutionally or organizationally. One is perfection: the other is the 
process. One is idealized peace: the other is institutionalized peace. 

One is subjective and rational: the other is objective and actual. Peace 

as an art under the Charter excels many other works of art in final touches 

and finish: but peace as a science thereunder lags behind. The former 
is here understood to mean peace that is perfect, ideal and rational: the 
latter means the process of peace that is actually possible’ A document 
dealing with Peace as-mr-_art'ónly will be unreal: and one a saling with 

Peace as a Science only will be too real. Art and Science should be made 

to coexist in any planned approach. In that case idealism and realism 

checking and. correcting each other may ultimately produce a healthy and 
progressive formula. Art in this context involves an ‘ought’, lays down 

a desired norm and postulates a standard towards-which things are intended 

to move. Science on the other hand takes into.account the hmitations 

of the age and the environment ‘and in the light of these seeks to prescribe 
the avenue to the goal. Art is thus the model: Science is the method. 

Hence Science. in a sense, is the pathway to art. In any reasonable 

plan for a thing its art and science must be brought together. 

The U.N. Charter gives us a- Peace Concept, i.e., Peace as an Art and 
also a Peace organization l.e., Peace as n PENE, Institutionally the 

United Nations is a mechanism for converting the ‘ought to be’ of world . 

opinion on ‘peace incorporated - in its fold as an art into the’ ‘is’ of inter- 

national or interstate conduct. The potentiality of this- conversion is 
limited in the international field on account of ‘institutional inadequacy. 

. Institutions born cut of ideas, values and: beliefs may, by influencing 

gradually state conduct, help thé process of converting. the conceptual 

‘ought’ into the scientific “is. It is this U.N. process of institutionali- 

zation of peace which we call Science. » Many would call this combination 

a normative Science. In that case we can say that it is just another name 

for what we seek to establish. Art is & model of perfection; positive 

science is a method recognizing limitations. ` . Normative sclenee means a 

positive science plus ñ norm. Thig norm is just, a new name for art, as 

we understand it here. Hence normative scietice is art and science com- 
bined. All physical sciences are positive sciences: all social sciences are 
normative. In other words physical sciences neither have ‘nor can have 
any teleology or purpose. Elements will go on working in their own way 
and no purpdse can be injected therein. But in social sciences there must 
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be a purpose behind. It is true that art should not be divorced from, 
rather should be deduced from the science of social life. It is equally 
true that the science of social life must not be tied down rigidly to the 
realities without caring to look beyond. The science® of social lfe has 
meaning only when it helps the process of elevation into an art. Peace 
as only an art may give us a perfect pattern, very much desirable, but 
which may be drowned in the current of Utopian excess. Peace as only a 
science would give us an account of the stubborn anti-peace facts and 
forces at work frequently devouring and destroying peace: in other. words 
its emphasis will be on the realities of conflict tending to undo all the 
attempts at peace. A balance between the two is what is desired. Peace 
should be there as an art—as an ideal, asea vision. Peace should be there 
also as a science indicating the precise way of its fulfillment. There were 
many peace plans in the past. But not being linked úp with the scienee 
of peace all failed. Hence peace as an art or the art of peace! minus its 
science may be nothing more than a Utopian romance; and peace as a 
science or the science of peace minus its art fails to inspire and loses itself 
in the stagnant pools of realism. Realities cannot be defied: but they 
should not be deified either. Realism of science without the creative 
idealism of art is barren. Idealism of art again without the tempering 
effect of realism and precision of science would degenerate into a day 
dream. 

A peace plan then to be effective must be based on a combination 
of the two. Peace as an art means the portrayal of the concept of peace 
in the finest colours. It is born out of the undercurrents of peace beneath 
the surface realities. It is the product of speculation, hope, ambition, 
faith and also experience. Peace as a science, on the other hand, is the 
child of the limitations of the age—it is not independent of the factors 
and the forces of the time that shape and reshape the form and content 
of peace. Peace as a science, rightly approached and analysed, breeds a 
spirit of necessary realism and advises us not to tune Peace as an art 
at too high a pitch. Peace as an art, on the other hand, properly under- 
stood, corrects the barrenness of the science of peace and tones it up with . 
- inspiring norm. It injects a teleology in an otherwise purposeless analysis 
and makes it flow along more fruitful and creative channels. 

The statésmen at San Francisco were surely under the influence, 
perhaps consciously, of peace in these two senses. Peace was the breath 
of the ‘San Francisco Conference as if was a wartime conference and the 
peoples of the world were frantically after peace. And in their zeal for a 
permanent peace they give us a cencept of peace. We call this concept, 
Peace as an art under the U.N. Charter. It is, as `we shall show, a 
positive, just, dynamic, indivisible, enforced and comprehensive peace-- 
epithets that do admirably well for any work of excellence and art. But 
this art had necessarily to be. linked up with peace as a science if it was 
not to be an empty speculation. This science will he seen in the procedure 
and the mechanism of the U.N. Charter in projecting and promoting peace 


1 By ‘Art of Peace’ I mean here Peace as an Art; and by ‘Science of Peace’ 
I mean Peace as a Science. 
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and preventing and outlawing war. And this we call science as it lays 
down the process and takes note of the limitations and the handicaps. 
Regulation of armaments, Pacific settlement of disputes, renunciation of 
‘force’, collective security and sanctions and the generation of an atmo- 
sphere propitious for peace are the principal peace avenues under the U.N, 
Charter. And the Security Council is the primary organ for the same. 
But thdése inspite of all these provisions could not realize peace, the art, 
because’ ‘of the inherent limitations. The Charter contains both these— 
peace as an ait ahd peace as a science. The concept of peace thereunder 
is something, perfect, attractive and imspiring and approaches the level. of 
an art. - The Charter procedure for peace, however, bristles with handicaps 
and hurdles: it fails to guarantee realization of peace art: it leaves open 
many possibilities of deadlock and paralysis: it professes to do simply 
what is possible under the limitations of the age: it creates not unoften 
juridical and operative vacuum ;—hence it is the science of peace. Let 
us analyse the character of peace as an art and as a science as that would 
be an interesting subject for study and appreciation. 


- 


Peace as an Art: or the Concept of Peace under the U.N. Charter 
= —its Characteristics: 2 

The Charter opens with the determination in the preamble of ‘the 
peoples of the United Nations’? to save mankind from the ‘scourge of 
war’ and to unite their strength to maintain international peace and 
security. Art. 1 of the Charter enumerates the purposes of the United 
Nations, the first of which is ‘to maintain international pence and security’. 
The primary and first purpose of the United Nations is then to maintain 
international peace. Art. 2 enunciates the principles in accordance with 
which the organization and its members shall act while “in pursuit of the 
purposes’ stated in Art. 1”: Art. 2 then is partly for implementation 
of Art. 1 where the first purpose is peace. There are many other Articles 
in the charter where the theme is one of peace—its preservation and 
maintenance. The charter then stands on the principle of elimination olf 
war and preservation of peace. But to protect, preserve and perpetuate 
peace we’ must know the meaning of peace under the U.N.~ Charter. 
Peace in history has frequently been consumed by the fire of war only 
to be born anew out of its own ashes. Peace is in peril today once 
again: and peril for peace means a peril for mankind. Hence the need 
for peace was never:so urgent as today” In such a context the study 


2 I do not consider it simply an oratorical phrase. It has a real jural s‘gnificance 
though many may be tempted to dismiss, the phrase as a piece of rhetoric by pointing 
oùt some anomalies botn out of this phrase when read together with othér parts of the 
preamble. Terminological exactitude of harmony may not be there in a perfect sense : 
still the contrasting phraseology in the League Covenant (‘The High contracting parties’) 
cannot but remind. us of the significance of the new draft. Prof, A. A. Berle in his 
lecture entitled “The Peace of Peoples” said that “the general theme is that the 
charter abrogated the idea that states only are subjects of international law. ‘We, the 
peoples’ has as much revolutionary force in the charter as it had in the American 
constitution’’. Refgrred to in American Journal of International Law, January, 1956, 
p. 162. 
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of the Concept of peace, i.e., peace as an art under the U.N. Charter 


must be of absorbing interest. 
° 


Positive Peace 


Peace to the layman means the absence of war. To the experts 
it means something more. To say that peace is the absence of war is to 
say what it is not but not to say what it is. The approach iş negative and 
partial and this is only half of the story. "We do not say what peace is: 
we say what peace is not. This negative ‘not-war’ idea of peace may 
satisfy the layman but not the experts specially when the attempt at 
peace is scientific and comprehensive. "But peace from an analytical point 
of view must connote some positive conditions. The stand is quite clear 
and may be explained with the help of an analogy. Just as beauby means 
more than the absence of ugliness—just as liberty means more than, 
the absence of restraint—just as equality means more than the absence 
of inequality—so peace must mean more than the absence of war. Peace 
means the creation and perpetuation of an atmosphere in which it can 
flourish and prosper. In other words it is a positive concept. It seeks 
to eliminate not only war but the causes of war. Negative peace can 
never be a real peace as it is only a surface solution. It just secures a 
calm surface in the field of international relations -but it reaches neither 
the interior nor the bottom. It is “a peace which only cloaks terrible 
inner conflict’? and it leads to “a security that is utterly insecure’’. 
Moreover, the era of negative peace is wasted in the perpetual strain of 
averting war. There is hardly any scope for constructive work in rebuilding 
the national or the international life. It is this negative peace concept 
which justifies the statement that the history of the world .is a history 
of perpetual war in which periods of peace are just armistices in one long, 
continuous and perhaps unending chain of war. Negative peace means 
peace on the surface bit perhaps war in the interior. But positive peace 
means the generation of an atmosphere propitious for peace. It is this 
-positive peace principle which suggests the idea of perpetual peace for man 
in which wars, if any, would just be temporary periods of conflict and 
struggle. Positive peace means real peace—peace on the surface as also 
in the interior. It conveys the idea of eradicating war by rooting out its 
causes. Negative peace prevents war: positive peace annihilates war. 
Negative peace protects peace: positive peace promotes peace. -Negative 
peace stifles the anti-peace forces: positive peace nourishes the pro-peace 
forces. The emphasis of the one is on the negation of the evil: that 
of the other is on the generation of the good. This positive peace has 
two foundations—one objective and the other subjective. Objectively it 
signifies the creation of economic. and material conditions necessary for 
peace. Subjectively it must have a psychological basis. We are to 
develop an aversion to war and an urge for peace. Positive peace means 
peace not only in the political or military sense but also in economic, 
cultural, educational and social sense. 


3 UNCIO—Documents, Vol. I, p. 252. 
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It is pleasing to note that the U.N. Charter lays emphasis not only 
on negative peace but on positive peace as well. The Charter not only 
imposes a ban on the use of ‘force’ (the essence of negative peace) but 
goes much further awd embodies an attempt at the creation of conditions, 
economic, social, cultural, educational and humanitarian which would be 
propitious for peace (the essence of positive peace). That will be scen 
from a study of Art. 1, paragraphs 2 and 8 and of the Articles on the 
Economic and Social Council, the Trusteeship Council and the Declaration 
regarding nuon-selfgoverning territories. The UNESCO Constitution in 
the preamble lays'down—‘‘As wars begin in the minds of men, it is in 
the minds of men that the defences of peace are to be _constructed” 
Nobody can fail to see herein the positive peace formula. “Mr. Malik in 
the third plenary session of the United Nations Conference laid down— 
“unless then the positive content of peace is determined on a foundation 
of real justice, there will be no real peace: Accordingly, the United 
Nations in this Conference must devote some time to the determination 
of a dynamic and positive conception of civilized existence which will 
justify the organization they mean to set up”. This’ concept of positive 
peace was also emphasized .upon by many other members at the San 
Francisco Conference. In the 6th plenary session Field Marshall 
Smuts pointed out—‘‘I have already referred to the unforeseen economic 
and social developments of the post-war world since the last peace.» They 
must profoundly influence our views as to the future course of events 
and its possible repercussions on the peace of the world. The framers of 
the last peace lived, as I have said in a political world and were dominated 
by a political outlook and point of view. They thought political solutions 
would suffice. No wonder that their plans were upset by the catastrophic 
economic developments which disrupted national and world economies in 
the era between the.two wars.:...It soon became evident that the 
economic chaos and the social unrest and suffering resulting from it were 
no less fruitful sources of war than the ordinary forms of aggression so 
familiar to the political world..... In some respects aggression was 
becoming more psychological than physical, more insidious and dangerous, 
and much more difficult to cope with along the old political lines... .. As 
a consequence, the New Charter, in dealing with and coping with the 
the prevention of war, will provide means and methods for the control 
of these new forces which have entered the international field ; and the 
proposed new Economie and Social Council will thus, from this and other 
points of view, become one of the ‘most important organs of the new 
world organization. In close co-operation with the other agencies set up 
in the economic field.....this new Council will enable the United 
Nations to have a far firmer ‘grip of the new forces and conditions and 
techniques leading to social and economic unrest and subversion than the 
League of Nations ever had. The social and economic causes of war 
may thus come to be controlled at the source, so to say” None will 


4 UNCIO—Doc. I, p. 252. 
5 Obviously he was referring to the League Covenant, 
6 UNCIO® Doc. I, pp. 424-25. 
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fail to note herein the emphasis on the social and economic factors which 
do form the content of positive peace. Mr. Alfaro,’ the Rapporteur, 
echoed the same theme at the 9th plonary session of the Conference held 
on June 25, 1945. ~ft will be seen from a perusal of Me. Alfaro’s statement 
that if under the League Covenant the emphasis was more on negative 
and political peace, under the Charter it is definitely on positive and 
economic peace. In other words the framers of the Charter were more 
conversant with the proper anatomy of peace and sought to prescribe a 
structure in that light. That is why the Economic and Social Council 
and the Trusteeship Council are among the principal organs of the United 
Nations: and that is why again the Economic and Social Council links up 
the various specialized agencies with the United Nations in its total efforts 
at peace. There are more than a dozen specialized’ agencies.and almost 
an equal number of commissions. All these are non-political in character 
and cover different aspects of human life in the international field. 

To say, of course, that the covenant contained no idea of positive 
peace is perhaps to misread: that document. Article 23 of the same lays 
down the scope for.a positive approach to the problem of peace. Questions 
of fair and humane conditions of labour for mien, women and children in 
different countries: just treatment of the native inhabitants: control of 
traffic in women and children, in opium and other dangerous drugs: super- 
vision of the trade in arms and ammudnitions: communications and transit: 
prevention and control of disease—which are covered by Article 28 of the 
covenant are akin to the concept of positive peace. As Sir’ Frederick 
Pollock says in this connection—‘‘The great political importance of 
Articles 22 and 28, in addition to the positive benefits to be expected from 
their application, is that they make the nations of the civilized world 
active partners in a large field of humane undertakings unconnected with 
any immediate danger of war. In its very birth the’ League has outgrown 
and discarded the narrow conception of it as a merely negative system 
of mutual insurance ; and this without any derogation from the independ- 
ence of the member states..... Intimate counsel and free co-operation 


7, UNCIO—Doc. I, p, 622. He said-—‘‘Economic and social co-operation at the 
international level was hardly mentioned in the covenant ‘of the League of Nations, 
although within its powers; the League, nevertheless, succeeded‘in making some valuable 
contributions in thege fields. In the charter of the United Nations, on the other hand, 
the subject has been thought to be of such importance that two chapters are devoted 
to it. It should be noted,- furthermore, that the organization has set itself the task 
not only of facilitating the solution of international problems .in the economic, social 
and related fields, but its statement of purposes goes beyond that by enlisting the 
co-operation of the members of the organization in seeking the achievement of positive 
goals.. These goals include higher standards of living, full employment, conditions of 
economic and social progress-and development, and the universal respect for and observance 
of bnuman rights and fundamental freedoms. In promot’ng effective co-operation for 
these’ purposes, the Economic and Social Council may,.under the supervision of the 
General Assembly, be expected to become, in the course of time, one of the principal 
instruments for the organization of the peace. The San Francisco Conference will go 
down in history as the first World Congress where it is definitely recognized and 
established by the sovereign will of fifty nations that the individual, just as the state, 
is a subject of international law”. | 

8 Bpecialized agencies—ILO, FAO, UNESCO, ICAO, IERD, IMF, WHO, TRO 
TPU, UPU, TTO, WMO, IMCO, UNRRA (now abolished). ' 

Gommissions—Ëconomies and Eaanployment; Transport and 
Slat‘stical; Fiscal; Population; Social (UNICEF ‘comes 
Narcotic Drugs; BCE; ECAFE; ECLA; status of women. 


Communications ; 
under it); Human Rights; 
Ç l 
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are the methods proposed. It would be foolish not to be prepared for 
occasional disappointment. .... But if the temper of sincere endeavour 
is maintained, and the due measure of patience and tact is not wanting, 
there is no assigndble end to the fruit of good works which these Articles 
nay bring forth’’.® Ib would then not bë correct to say that the League 
was based on the principle of negative peace only. Article 23 incorporates 
the positive peace. stand in the League fold. Moreover there was estab- 
lished under the League an Economie Committee to advise the Council 
on all economic questions. This Committee reviewed the general economic 
position in the early thirties and showed in its report to the Council how 
the divergent economic policies followed by different countries led to the 
dislocation of the international ‘machinery whose efficient and regular 
working was necessary. for the economic life of civilized nations.’ All these 
bear clear testimony to the attempts of the League to achieve peace not 
only on the political plane but also on the other less conspicuous but more 
important levels. The U.N. Charter, however, completes the process. 
If in the covenant the emphasis on non-political positive aspect of peace 
was weak and inadequate, in the Charter it is pronounced and intensified. 
In the*covenant the question of positive peace was perhaps secondary; 
in the Charter it is-primary along with that of negative peace. | 


Just Peace 


But no peace can be genuinely positive if it has not a footing in 
justice. A positive peace must of necessity be a just peace. If positive 
peace means the generation of an atmosphere propitious for peace, it 
must as a corollary connote the idea of justice. We can have a peace 
with justice or at the cost of justice. In the former case we have a 
positive peace as it’is a just peace; in the latter we have a non-positive 
peace as it is not just. Injustice can never be propitious for peace. We 
can argue then that a peace that is genuinely positive can seldom be unjust 
and that a peace that is.unjusb can never be positive. Positive peace 
then must have ‘an inseparable. ally or companion in justice. It must 
signify not any but ‘a just and equitable regulation of international relations. 

This concept of! justice was in the League covenant also but it was 
very feeble and reference to i$ was more casual in character than conscious 
or causal. That justice and peace are related to each other with a neces- 
sary tie was not perhaps fully realized by the authors of- the covenant. 
Still they inserted the term ‘justice’ in the Document in some places. 
But there was no clear emphasis on it. The reference appears to be 
largely incidental. — 

The preamble to the covenant contains the theme of justice in two 
different forms. There is the idea cf prescription of ‘just’ relations between 
nations. There is again the scheme of “maintenance of justice and a 
scrupulous respect for all treaty obligations in the dealings of organized 


9° Pollork—Thée League of Nations (1920). pp. 171-72. 

10 Essentia] facts about the League of Nations (7th Edn. Revised), 1936, Geneva 
Information Section, pp. 167 ff. 

11 For example Munich settlement. 
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peoples with one another’. Be it noted that this formula of ‘justice’ as a 
basis of international relations lies in the preamble. The only article 
containing the idea of justice is Article 28 (b) and (ë) ` In the former 
case the Members of the League undertake to secure just treatment of 
the native inhabitants of territories under their control; in the other they 
will make provision to secure and maintain equitable treatment for the 
commerce of all Members of the League. These are the only provisions 
of the League covenant which contain reference to justice. Moreover in 
the preamble justice and respect for tréaty obligations were put together 
with the result that there would hardly be a way out if the two happen 
to be in conflict. If, for example, an old treaty was found unjust in the 
new context and yet it was not revised, «vhat were the League Members 
to do? Were they to profess a prior allegiance to justice or to the obliga- 
tions of a treaty found unjust in the context of changed circumstances ? 
In fact the scheme of tagging on ‘justice’ as one principle to ‘respect for 
treaty obligations’ as another can operate if there be a quick machinery 
for adjusting treaties to change eliminating thereby the possibility of a 
conflict between the two. It raises again the other question of revising or 
even abrogating the treaties obtained under duress. President Wilson 
in his message to the United. States Senate, January. 22, 1917, defined 
the object of the League of Nations to be—‘‘to guarantee peace and justice 
throughout the world’. And again on Independence Day, July 4, 1918, 
he restated the War aims of the Allies to be among others ‘‘the establish- 
ment of an organization of peace which shall make it certain that the 
combined power of free nations will check every invasion of right, and 
serve to make peace and justice the more seéure by affording a definite 
tribunal of opinion to which all must submit... .. "12 Tn its Part XLII 
which laid down the rules concerning the organization .of Labour, the 
Treaty of Versailles declared that “the League of Nations has for its object 
the establishment of universal peace, and such a peace can be established 
only if it is based upon social Justice” 3 The covenant then did contem- 
plate not any kind of peace but a peace with justice as its ally. 

But the League could protect neither peace nor justice. It was 
on its trial during the Sino-Japariese conflict and the Italo-Abyssinian war. 
Still it survived though with much of its glory lost. The Munich settle- 
ment was another nail on the coffin of the dying League. Thereafter the 
Teague was lost in the fury of Axis violence only perhaps to be reborn 
with a new name, a new faith and a new peace. 

And if in the covenant the idea of just peace was vague and weak, 
in the U.N. Charter the deficiency has been corrected with an element 
of determination and faith. Justice is a very important aspect of peace 
under the U.N. Charter and the document is very emphatic, clear and 
pronounced on it in principle at least. 

U.N. Peace then is not only a positive peace: it is also a just peace. 
This just peace concept can be found in different parts of the Charter. 


12 a of Nations Pamphlets-—'‘The League of Free Nations” by McCurdy, 
M-P., 
Ps chiffer—Logal Community of Mankind, p. 244, ` 
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The preamble lays down the determination of the peoples of the United 
Nations ‘‘to establish conditions under which justice and respect for the 
obligations arisingefrom treaties and other sources of international law 
can be maintained”. The emphasis is clearly on the establishment of 
conditions which can ensure justice. Jt is drafted largely -in—line with 
the pattern found in the preamble to the League covenant. ` If, however, 


‘justice’ and ‘respect for the obligations’ of treaties and other laws be `. 


in conflict, there may be complications. Then again we come across the. 
term ‘justice’ in Article 1, paragraph 1. ‘“To maintain ‘international peace 
and security’’ is the primary purpose of the United Nations and to that 
end they are “to bring about by peaceful means and in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international law, adjustment or settlement 
of international disputes or situations which might lead to a breach of the 
peace’. It is very significant to note that the phrase ‘in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international law’ did not occur in the 
Dumbarton Oaks Draft.’ The phrase then was a conscious and deliberate 
insertion at San Francisco. As Hambro and Goodrich observe—‘‘The 
insertion of these words was intended to provide a safeguard against the 
settlement of international questions on the basis of political expediency. 
It was intended to avoid such a sacrifice of the rights of small nations in 
the interest of a doubtful peace as’ was made at Munich’’.5 Peace at the 
cost of justice can hardly be a genuine peace: it is at best a doubtful 
peace; it cannot prevent war: it simply postpones war and makes it more 
catastrophic when it comes.” It is interesting to note in this connection 
what the President! of Commission I (which was to work with Chapter I 
dealing with preamble, purposes and principles) of the San Francisco 
Conference said at its first meeting held on June 14, 1945. He declared: 
“With regard to peace, we felt the need to emphasize that our first object 
was to be strong to maintain peace, to maintain peace by our common 
effort and at all costs, at all costs with one exception—not at the cost of 
justice. There the difficulty lay. Many of our delegations have repeatedly 
in our debates warned of the dangers of a repetition of the socalled 
‘appeasement policy’. Too often in the last years Governments had hoped 
to maintain peace by sacrificing the interests of the weaker countries to 
the greed of the stronger ones, and all this on the altar of peace, with 
the rather deceiving result that they succeeded only in feeding what 
Prime Minister Churchill called “the crocodile who grew stronger and 
stronger every year’’.17 The gist of this statement is that true peace 
must have its roots in justice and a,peace at the cost of justice today 
is killed by the war of injustice tomorrow. Justice then was a very 
important consideration for the- statesmen at San Francisco. In the | 
same meeting the remarks of the Rapporteur in connection with the inser- - 


14 The relevant provision in the D.O. Draft was—‘‘to bring about by peaceful 
means adjustment or settlement of international disputes which may lead to a breach 
of the peace”. | 

15 Charter of the United Nations (Commentary and Documents) Revised Edn., 
1949, p. 95. l 

18 He as the representative of Belgium. 

-17 UNCTO—Documents, Vol. 6, pp. 13-14: also Doc, 1005 (English) T/6, pp. 2-3. 
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tion of the phrase “in conformity with the principles of justice and 
international law’ in the second part's of Article 1, paragraph 1 are 
revealing to a degree and should be read with interest by all. He said— 
“Dealing with the first part a motion was made at first to add ‘justice’ 
after ‘security’.....A second motion was made to add after ‘security’ 
the very motion that we have before us now, “in conformity with the 
principles of justice and international law’. Both motions received a bare 
majority vote in the committee, but they did not attain the two-thirds 
majority necessary for a decision. It may seem, at first sight, that some 
members of the committee who took the move to oppose the first two 
motions were trying to oppose justice itgelf. On the contrary, all those 
who took the floor to oppose the two motions were agreed that the concept 
of justice is a norm of fundamental importance; and all affirmed that 
peace, real and endurable, cannot be based on anything other than on 
justice. They held, however, that adding ‘justice’ after ‘peace and 
security’... .. brings in at that juncture of the text a notion which 
lacks in clarity and welds it together with the more clear and almost 
tangible notion of peace and security’’.1* It will be seen herefrom that 
the phrase was inserted after. thorough and careful deliberation and that 
again consciously and deliberately. The debate that ensued was not on 
-‘justice’ as such, nor on the propriety of the concept; it was just a quarrel 
about the proper place where it should have been Inserted. And it was 
finally decided to insert the phrase not in the first but in the second part 
of the paragraph, it being argued that “the concept of justice and inter- 
national law can thus find a more appropriate place in context with the 
last part of the paragraph dealing with disputes and situations.” That 
does not, however, affect in any way the concept of a peace of justice. 
Menace to peace usually arises out of disputes or situations or their unjust 
settlement or adjustment. Non-settlement of disputes adds to and 
aggravates tension as much as unjust settlement: so also does non- 
adjustment or unjust adjustment of situations. The phrase ‘in conformity 
with the principles of justice and international law’ may create complica- 
tions if ‘justice’ and ‘international law’ are not identical but stand opposed. 
Which of the two in case of conflict among themselves will have a prior 
claim to allegiance? The charter gives no answer. But reason and the 
spirit of the San Francisco Conference would perhaps warrant the conclu- 
sion that in a case of clear conflict between the two, when justice is 
precisely known and located if must have a claim to a prior allegiance 
on the part of the organization and justice should not be surrendered to 
law but law should be adjusted to the requirements of justice when it is 
correctly and definitely known.” = 


“ 


18 me 1, paragraph 1 of the charter reads thus—‘‘To maintain international 
peace and Security, and to that end: to take cfective collective mMeasūres.. oaut., 
and to bring aboùt by peaceful means, and in conformity with the principles of wue 
and international, adjustment or settlement............... " There were suggestions for 
inserting the, term ‘justice’ or even the phrase ‘in conformity, etc.’ after the term 
‘Security’ in the first part of this Article. 

UNCIO—Documents Vol. 6, pp. 21-22; Document 1006, 1/6, pp, 10-11. 

20 Tt is very difficult to know correctly what js ‘justice’ in international politics 

and if the partics are given option in the matter there can be no end to wranglings and 
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Justice again rings out as the dominant note in Article 2, paragraph 3 
regarding peaceful settlement of disputes. Here also the story is more 
or less the same. Article 2, paragraph 8 runs thus: ‘“‘All Members shail 
settle their internaonal disputes by peaceful means in such a manner 
that international peace and security and justice, are not endangered”. 
The parallel provision in the Dumbarton Oaks Draft was—‘‘All Members 
of the organization shall settle their disputes by peaceful means in such 
a manner that international peace and security are not endangered”. 
(Chapter 2, paragraph 3 of the Dumbarton Oaks Draft), The difference 
between the two will at once be seen by the readers. The term ‘justice’ 
did not occur in the D.O. Draft. It was then an insertion at San Francisco. 
And further the term ‘international’ before disputes was added to make 
the obligation binding only in thé case of international disputes and not 


in the case of internal and domestic disputes. But the most significant 


alteration relates lo the term ‘justice’. This was based on the proposal 
coming from the Bolivian delegate. Hambro and Goodrich observe in this 
connection—‘‘The purpose of this clearly was to prevent a recurrence of 
appeasement at the expense of the smaller nations. It is not enough that 
peace and security should be safeguarded; the principles of justice must: 
also be respected’’.?? 

Such then is the concept of just peace under the U.N. Charter—of 
justice as an element of vital value in Peace as an art. References to some 
more speeches of the different members at the San Francisco Conference 
may not be out of place here as these will lend emphasis and clarity to the 
point I seek to establish. Mr. Alfaro, delegate of Panama, in the first 
meeting of Commission I, held on June 14, 1945, after noting with appre- 
ciation the loyalty to justice on the part of a large number of states added—- 
‘Because we all want that kind of a peace—a peace founded upon justice 
and nothing but justice, a peace that will be on no occasion ‘a- peace of 
expediency, a peace of force, a pcace of appeasement. It must be a 
peace of justice’? In the same meeting the Egyptian delegate, 
Mr. Mamdouh Bey Riaz, echoing the same theme commented—‘‘If we 
want to keep peace and security only, we would not differ much from 
Hitler, who was also trying to do that and who, as a matter of fact, partly 


` succeeded. But where the difference lies is that we want to maintain 


* 


peace and security in conformity with the principles of international law 
and justice’’.*> The emphasis is here clear and categorical on the `faet 


that peace minus justice loses its quality and charm; and the Members 
of the United Nations are after not a peace of polities but only a peace 


controversies. The possibility of an impartial, international non-legal machinery may 
be considered for the purpose. 

21 Hambro and Goodrich—op. cit.. p. 102. 

22 Doc. 1006, T/6, p. 16; UNCIO—Doe. Vol. 6, 27. 

23 Doc. 1006, T/6, p. 18; UNCIO—Doc. Vol. 6, p. 24.—He continued—‘'Before 
concluding I should like to tell you just a little story of what happened to me a few 
days ago. When I was talking with à mémber of the Chinese delegation—and we 
should not forget that China is one of the fonr sponsoring powers—he explained to me 
that the ideogram which is used in Chinese to denote fhe word peace is really composed 
of two symbols, one of which means harmony and the other means equity. Therefore in 
the opinion of Chinese civilization, which is one of the oldest in the world, peace can 
only be obtained by the co-existence of security in international relations with justice. I 
ask you to meditate on the wisdom of that Chinese saying’’. 


15—1946P— VIT 
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of justice. To sacrifice justice for peace is to sacrifice the heart for the 
head: and just as the head minus the heart cannot survive, so also peace 
minus justice cannot continue for long. Lord Halifax, the delegate of the 
United Kingdom, in the same meeting pointed out—‘‘Aall of us, of whatever 
delegation, are naturally anxious to see justice carried out, and to see the 
alliance between justice and order on which the future of our work must 
depend’. The speech of Mr. Paysse, the delegate of Uruguay, in that 
very meeting is largely revealing in character and deserves careful study. 
Commenting on the debate regarding the place where the phrase ‘in con- 
formity with the principles of justice and international law’ ought to be 
inserted (in which Uruguay’s point of view was opposed by the United 
States delegate, Commander Stassen) Mr. Paysse remarked—‘‘Any flighty 
observer could imagine that this is a duel between David and Goliath, in 
which the small countries, Panama and Uruguay, throw the stone of 
justice at the great powers, represented in this debate by none other than 
Lord Halifiax and the Honourable Mr. Stassen. That would be quite 
contrary to the truth, for the formula which we are fighting is sponsored 
by the United States and Great Britain, to whom all the nations of the 
world are so much indebted for their work on behalf of the rule of justice; 
by the U.S.S.R., the definition and characteristic of which is an impatient 
and strong zeal for real social justice, so deep that to attain it this nation 
sacrifices some Juridical processes which we deem essential; by France 
which has written for humanity a rich philosophy impregnated with: 
justice; and by the heroic and suffering China, martyrized for her defence 
of principles of international ics in the face of imperialism 


@eeareenn eee eanakt eee neo t. ui 0 ik... .. i... 


CEE SE SE SE IE E Sr IE TE SE E E EE 


eer the ee Fee FRO aa n w nn o o Oyy aaret esa 


we firmly support a drastic an of effective ere measures, but we 
conceive ib only on the basis of justice and in conformity with the rules 
of international law. Such are the problem and the divergence. The 
mere police function, which pursues the materiality or formality of the 
dOP agia , cannot attract our sympathies nor our hopes in the 
panorama of the reconstruction of the world. The day when there occurs 
anew the illusion that by sacrificing the rights of the weak in the face 
of threats by the strong the peace would be saved, on that day the fuse 
will have been lighted which sooner or later would set off the explosion of 
war. Injustice is not a propitous atmosphere for peace’’.24 The formula 
of just peace under the Charter cannot perhaps be expressed in better 
and more emphatic terms; that is why I have taken the liberty of quoting ` 
elaborately from Mr. Paysse’s speech. It will be seen that just peace 
under the Charter is not a formula of the feeble;—it has been framed and 
sponsored by the stronger powers as well. The maxim of just peace was 


universally acknowledged by all powers, great and small, at the San 
Francisco Conference. 


Such then is the nature of just peace under the Charter. Justice 
is the ruling theme in the maintenance of peace and security as it is the 


24 Doc. 1006, 1/6, pp. 20-22; 
UNCIO—Doe. Vol. 6, pp. 81-33, 
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guiding norm in the settlement of disputes and adjustment of situations. 
Unjust settlement of disputes and inequitable adjustment of situations 
frequently lead to friction which may develop into war. Just peace formula 
of the Charter is expected "to root out such possibilities. 


To be continued, 





| Reviews and Notices of Books 


= Debayatan O Bharatiya-Sabhayata—By Sris Chandra Chattopadhyay, 
published by the Calcutta University, 1957. Introduc#ion pp. 82. Subject 
matter pp. 146; illustration 159; description of illustration pp. 77; index 
pp. 11, Price Rs. 20/-. 

This is one of the best publications of the year 1957 in Bengali 
language. It reflects to the credit of the Calcutta University to have 
undertaken the publication of such an expensive book with 159 illustrations 
in art paper—nicely designed, accurately blocked, beautifully printed. 
It reflects no less credit to the author who “has devoted long patience, and 
putin unlimited labour to collect materials for his book. The book is 
primarily a work of history and culture, the study. of which he undertook 
by choice. He has justified his choice—by thé production of this Book 
on ‘the Abode of gods’. In fact, the book is a history of Indian Civilization 
from the Paleolithic age to the modern age based on the conceptions of 
Indians about God and gods and the attempt made by them to find abode 
of their objects of worship. These abodes varied according to their 
conception of the object of worship,..method of worship, attitude of 
individual worshippers and lastly according to the aesthetic standard of 
the community of worshippers. These abodes were styled as Mandir, 
Chaitya, Stupa; and the deities inside them were represented by idols, 
and often by symbols. 

These abodes of worship gradually developed into centres of social 
concourse, stages of theatres, assembly hall for religious discourses, 
hospitals for the sick, rest houses for travellers, schools for education—in 
fact these abodes represented the genius of the Indians in their attitude 
towards life and culture. 


Our author in course of his approach to the subject has taken a large 
canvas and has developed the various aspscts of Indian life through ages, 
from pre-Aryan, Aryan, Dravidian, Greek, Iranian, Scythian, Kushan, 
Chinese, Mongol, Turkish, (Muslim) even the British; he’ has even gone 
to analyse the Indian mind in Greater India, I mean, West, Central and 
East Asia. From historical point of view the author has shown the 
waves, curves and lines of development of Indian architecture which grew 
round the Indian temples. In this connection, incidentally, he has analysed 
the subtleties of Indian mind in ifs diverse manifestations. 


In the end of the book, the author has tried to play a visionary in 
the development of temples in future India where he conceives the abodes 
of wcrship as centres of unity of Indian culture. | 

T'he author deserves suitable recognition from the University, Govern- 
ment of the country and from the public. No modern library will be 
complete without a copy of the Devayatav. It should be translated into 
the principal languages of the world. š 


M. L, ROYCHOUDHURY 


Ourselves. 


CONDOLENCE UPON THE DEATH OF Dr. HEMCHANDRA RAYCHAUDHURL 


On the 10th July, the day of the re-opening of the University 
classes after the summer vacation, University. teachers ‘and. students of 
the Departments of Ancient indian History and Culture, History, 
Islamice History and Culture, Sanskrit and Pali met in the Asutosh 
Hall of the University to express their sorrow at the sad death of 
Dr. Hemchandra, Raychaudburi. Dr.. Jitendranath Banerjee, M.A., 
Ph.D., the present Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History 
and Culture, moved the following resolution which was adopted by all 
persons standing in solemn silence. 


Resolved——This meeting of the Headenta and teachers of the 
Departments of Ancient Indian History and Culture, History, Islamic 


History and Culture, Sanskrit and Paliof the University of Calcutta, 
expresses its deep sense of sorrow and irreparable lóss at the sad death 
of Dr. Hemchandra Raychaudhuri, late Carmichael Professor and 
Head of the Department of Ancient Indian History and Culture, on 
the 4th of May, 1957. 

This meeting further resolves that a copy of the condolence reso- 
lution be sent to the members of the bereaved family. 


VIDYASAGAR LECTURES 


Sri Benoy Ghose, M.A., Vidyasagar Lecturer of the University 
for 1956, is delivering a course of five lectures on various aspects of 
Vidyasagar’s life and character, in the Darbhanga Hail. The first 
lecture is on the formation of Vidyasagar’s personality. The second 
is on his contributions to Bengali Language and Literature. The 
third is on the Educational Reforms of Vidyasagar, and the fourth 
and fifth lectures are on Vidyasagar as a Social Reformer. The 
advent of Pandit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar is a iall landmark in the 
Bengal Renaissance of the 19th century. His towering personality 
earned for himself the respect of all Bengal and a great place in the 
history of the country. He wasa member of the first Senate of this 
University constituted under the Act of Incorporation, 1857. It is 
only fit anf proper that in the centenary year, the University has made 
arrangements for a course of lectures on Vidyasagar. 





Notifications 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification. 
No. ©/2954/128 {A ff.) 


Lt is hereby notified for genera! information that the Viharilal College of Home Science 
has been granted affiliation ia English, Bengali, Household Art, Child Care & Training, 
Social Science, Household Science & Music (f-Bangali Songs) to the I.A. and B.A. Pass 
standards; in English, Bengali, Chemistry, Household Science, Child Care & Training, 
Social Science & Household Art to the I.Sc. standard and in Chemistry, Housebold Science, 
Child Care & Training, Social Science & Household Art to the B.Sc. Pass standard from the 
session 1957-58, provided the necessary staff is appointed and the prastical class rooms are 
properly equipped before the commencement of the session. 


Senate House, Calcutta. | D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 28th June, 1957. 


~ 


Registrar, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 


Notification, 
No. G/104/78 (Affl.) 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that in extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Syamsandar College, Burdwan has been affiliated to the B.Sc. Pass standard, 
in Physics, Chemistry and Mathematics with efect from the session 1957-58, fe., with 
permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at the examinations men- 
tioned, from 1959 and not earlier. 


Senate House, Calcutta. | . D. CHAKRAVARTI, 


The 16th July, 1957. Registrar. 


ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
Order 


The results of the following candidates who have been found guilty of resorting to unfair 
means at the University Examinations held in September, 1956 are cancelled and they are 
debarréed from appearing for any of the University Examinations for the periods noted 
against cach of them. 


Name of the Candidate Examination Reg. No. Period 
1 Muduntru Appala Raju Matriculation 1974 -Debarred for one year and per- 
mitted to sit for the Univer- 
sity Examination to be held 
in September, 1937 or” there- 


after, 
2 Asapu Ramaswami Do. 2012 Do, 
3 V. Chakradhara Rao Intermediate 7904 Do. 
4 §. Koteswara Rao Matriculation 405 Debarred for two years and per- 
I mitted to sit for the Univer- 
sity Examination to be held 
in September, 1958 or there- 
after. fi 
5 P, V. Chalapathi Rao Do. 366 Do. 
6 P. Trinadha Rao Do. 2088 . Do. 
7 V. Sekhara Rao Intermediate 4737 Do. 
8 B Atchamma Do. 8707-A Do. 
9 5. Ramachandra Raju Do. 1154 Do, 
10 M. Devendra Rao Matriculation 1886 Do, 
By Order 


V; SIMHADRI RAO, 
Deptty Registrar, 
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BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar, February 13, 1957. 
Copy of Resolution: 


° 

Considered the report of the Chief Proctor, B. H. U. regarding Shri Awadh Kishore Lal, 
a student of law for his undesirable activities in the University. 

Resolved that Shri Awadh Kishore Lal, a student of Law be expellel from the Univer- 
sity with immediate effest and he be not admitted to any of the constituent colleges of the 
University, 

Tllegible. 
Registrar, 
_ “BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar, February 13, 1957. 


Copy of Resolution : 


Considered confidential letter, dated the 12th January, 1957 from the Principal, Teachers’ 
Training College, Banaras Hindu University regarding Shri Shyam Singh Varma, a student 
of B.Ed., for forging signature of Prof. B. L. Atreya. 

Resolved that Shri Shyam Singh Varma, a student of B.Ed. be expelled from the 
University with immediate effect and ‘he be not admitted to any of ths constitutent colleges 
of the University is future. 


Tllegible, 
Registrar. 
BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar; Jauuary 4, 1957 
Copy of Resolution : 


Considered letter, dated 25th November, 1956 from the Chief Proctor regarding ti) Shri 
Omkar Nath Pandey IT, Year (Ayurved), ii) Shri Tej Bahadur Pandey, IV Year (Ayurved), 
and (iii Shri Ram Lakhan Singh, IV Year (Ayurved), for their ob: ectionable behaviour in 
the University. 

Resolved that Shri Omkar Nath Pandey, IL Year (Ayurved), (z) Shri Tej Bahadur 
Pandey, IV Year (Ayurved) and (izi) Shri Ran Lakhan Singh IV Year (Ayurved) be ex- 
pelled from the University and in future they bə not ad nitted in any of the constituent 
colleges of tte University. 

Illegible, 
Registrar. 
NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 


No, ¥ix/317387 cf 1956 


lt is hereby notified that the undermentioned candidates who are found guilty of having 
practised unfair méans at the University Examinations held in March and April, 1956, are 
declared to have failed at ths respective examinations, and to have fo:feited their claims to 
exemptions, if any, earned by them atthe examinations held this year and that they are 
further debarred from appearing at any University or College Examination before the dates 
. mentioned against their respective names :— 


Seat Name College Date up to which 
No. l debarred. 


INTERMEDIATE ARTS EXAMINATION 
1917 Turel, Nadir Erachshaw R. D. and °S. H, National 1st January, 1958 


College 
9187 Sainani, Srichand Kishin- Jai Hind College = Do 
chand 
3898 Nerkar, Vaman Shankar DÐ. G. Ruparel College Do. 
3933 Parande, Ganpat Laxman Kisbiachaud Chellaram Do. 
College 
4332 Desai, Jyotindra Jagadish- Khalsa College Do, 
cbandra 


5188 Ramchandani, Kamla Kishinchand Chellaram Ist January, 1959 
Arjandas College 
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INTERMEDIATE SCIENCE EXAMINATION 


17 Asha, Beji Rustomji Siddharth College of Arts and Ist January, 1958 
Science 
45 Charania, Sulfanali Ker- Kishinchand Chellaram 8 Do. 
mali College 
135 Trani, Kbodi Aspandiar Jai Hind College Do. 
906 Puri, Mohan Nath Khalsa College Do. 
1708 D. Souza, Edward Anthony Do. Do. 
2187 Joshi Suresh Mahadeo D. G. Ruparel College Do. 
3044 -Shetty, Rango Guthn Do Do. 
Shena 
3701 Patel, Vishnubhai Shankar- Wilson College o Do. 
bhai ; 
3711 Vasanwala, Husaini Ismail Yusuf College Do. 
Mobomedbhai 


B.A. EXAMINATION 


139 Vyas, Pranshanker Jagan- Siddharth College of Arts & lst January, [959 
nath . Science 


B.8c. EXAMINATION 


75 Davalia, Ranjitsinh Jai Hind College Ist January, 1959 
Tricumdas 
1113 Vakil Arun Madanlal Siddharth College of Arts & Do, 
Science 
0459 Raval, Narendra Ravi- Jai Hind College Do. 
shanker 


B.Com. EXAMINATION 


521 Sanchawala, Esabhai Sydenham College 1st January, 1959 
Tayebali 

725 Jain, Kirtikumar Haris- Do. Do. 
chandraji 


THIRD M.B. BS. EXAMINATION 


250 Suri, Jagdish Raj Grant Medical College Ish J anuary, 1959 


Tt is also notified that Shri Julius Moraes candidate No. 1164 at the B.Se. Examination 
held in April, 1955, who was sent up by the St. Xavier's College and who was found guilty 
of having used unfair means at the said examination is declared to have failed at the exami- 
nation, and to have forfeited his claims to exemptions, if any, earned by him at th examina- 
tion held in 1955 and that he is further debarred from appearing at any of the University or 
College Examinations before Ist January, 1959. 


By order, 


T. V. CHIDAMBARAN, 
Bombay, 5th September, 1955. University Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATI 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolutions Nos. 22, 23 and 24, dated 18th 
November, 1956 with regard to the cases of candidates who used unfair means in the B.Sc., 
B.A. and 1st B.V.Se. and A.H. Examinations of 1956. 


Tbe Examinations of the following candidates have been cancelled and they have been 
debarred from appearing at any Examination of this University until 1958. 


81, No, Roll & No. Names of the Candidates Name of College 
1 Roll Jor. 19 Md. Shah Alam (B.8c.) J. B. College 
2 Roll Shi. 50 Pradipkumar Datta (B.£c.) St. Anthony’s College 
8 Roll Shi. 51 Sourendranarayan Raychaudburi Do. 


(B.8e.) ` 
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4 Roll Gau, 209 Gauri Ram Kalita (B A.) Cotton College 
5 Roll Gau. 298 Pijuskanti Dasgupta (B.A.) O, 
6 Roll Now. 17 Binodchandra Tamuly (B.A ) Nowgong College 
7 Roll Now. 69 Md. Nur Hussain (B.A.) Do. 
8 Roll Shi, 18 L: i ae Bhattacharyya St. Himund’s College 
B.A 
9 Roll Gan. 12 Kanakchandra Sharma (Ist Assam Veterinary College 
B,V.8e. aud A.H. Examination) 
P, DATTA, 
Registrar. 
University of Gauhati. 
| GUJARAT UNIVERSITY 
Circular, 3 


It is hereby notified that Shri Hariharprasad Prabhuram Trivedi of Dharmendrasinhji 
College, Rajkot. who had appeared atthe Intermediate Arts Examination held by the Uni- 
versity in October, 1956 under seat No. 1098 and who had been found gui'ty of having prac- 
tised unfair means atthe said examination, is hereby declared to have failed at the said 
has forfeited his claim to exemptions, if any, earned by bim at the examination held in 
October, 1956 or in any previous year and that he is further debarred from appearing at any 
examination of this University up to 8lst December, 1959. 


; Tilegible, 
The 16ih April, 1957. Registrar. 


UNIVERSITY OF GAUHATE 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolution Nu. 20, dated the 80th. September, 
1956 with regard to the cases of candidates who used unfair means inthe Matriculation 
Hxamination of 1956, | 

The Examination of the following candidates have been cancelled and they have been 
debarred from appearing at any Examination of this University until 1958. ee 


81, No. Roll and No. Names of the Candidates Names of School 
1 Dib. 87 Prema Kanta Hazarika ovt. H. B. School, Dibrugarh 
2 Dib. P. 196 Bbabani Mohan Borgohaia Private Candidate 
8 Dib. F. 99 Sandhya Datta Victoria Girls H. E. School, 
. EBibrugarh 
4 Gan. 709 Umesh Ch. Mahanta Puthimari H. E. Sehcol 
5 Gau. 743 Mc, Makiboor Rahman Borah Bezera H. E. School 
6 Haila. 126 Susantakumar Kar Publie H E. School, Hailakandi 
q Jor, F.P. 83 Tuleswari Changmai Private Candidate 
8 Lakhim P. 6 Nagendra Nath Hazarika Do. 
9 Sib P. 88 Hernadhar Gayan Do. 
P. DATTA, 
Registrar, 


University of Gauhati, 


UNIVERSITY OF GÁUBATI 


Orders passed by the Executive Council by Resolutions Nos. 8 and 9, dated 80th Septem. 
ber, 1952 with regarc to the cases of candidates who used unfair means in the I A. Compart- 
mental Examination of 1955 and I.A., I.Sc. and I.Com. Examinations of 1956. 

(i) The Examination cf Roll Gau. Comp 54 (L A.) Khumanthem Kanhai Singh his 
been cancelled and he has been debarre| from appearing at any Examination of this Univer- 
sity until 1957. 

(i) Roll Gan. Comp. 95 (IA, Alfred Walang is permitted to appear at the I.A, 
Compartinental Examination to be held in 1956. | 

(iii) The Examinations of the remaining candidates have been cancelled and they have 
been debarred from appearing at any Examination of this University until 1958, 
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Names of the Candidates 


_ [sory 


Name of College 


1 Gau. Comp. 54 (T.A.) Khumanthem Kanhai Singh D, M. College, Imphal 
2 Gan, Comp. 95 (7.4.) Alfred Wallang Si, Anthony's College, Shillong 
8 Dib. 42 (1.A.) Ma. Rafeequr Rahman. Dib, H. 6. K College, Dibrugarh 
4 Gau. 154 (1,A,) Md. Abdul Kader B Borooah College, Gauhati 
5 Gau. 869 (1.A.) Krishnakanta Choudhury Nalbari College, Nalbari 
6 Karim. 9 (1,A.) Md, Abdus Salam Karimgaaj College, Karimganj 
7 Karim. 32 (L A.) _ Bhabatesh Geb 9. 
8 Now. 136 (1.A.) Dinesh Ch. Borah Nowgong College, Nowgong 
9 Dib. N. 8 (1.8e.} Niuilal Chakravarty Dib. H. 8, K. College, Dibrugarh 
10 Karim. 11 (IT £c.) Nirmalendu Sen Karimganj College, Karimgan] 
11 Karim. 13 (1.8c.) Romendranarayan Dey Do. 
12 Karim. 59 (1.8ce ) Karunasiadhu Aditya Do. 
18 8il, 42 (I Se.) Mrigendra Lal Daskanungu G. © College, Silchar 
14 Sil. $8 (T.Se.) - Kumar Kanti Sinha Do. 
16 Tez. 1 (I.Se.) Lila Dhar Bora Parrang College, Tezpur 


Surendra Nath Borthakur Dgs- *3 
Kamalesh Ch. Banerjee University Classes, Gauhati 


Illegible, 
Deputy Registrar, 
oe University of Gaubati. 


NOTIFICATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF POONA 
No. BX/BAR/ 116 of 1955-56 
Mise. Ser. No. 2474 


Ib is hereby notified that the results of the undermentioned candidates who have been 
found guilty of having resorted fo ‘unfair means at the University Examinations held in 
October 1956 have been cancelled and that they have further been debarred from appearing 
any Examination of this University before Ist August of the year mentioned against 
their names. 


16 Tez. 46 (I.S8c.) 
17 Gau. 68 (1.Com.) 


University Seat No. Candidate's Name College Date till which the candi- 
. date is debsrred 
y | er B.A. (General) | 
94 - Gadgil, Kusum Govind N. Wadia College Ist August, 1958 
> uei a Poona-1 
: B.E. (Civil) (New Rulea) 
3 _ Bhide, Keshav Kashinath 


Waleband Colleze Ist August, 1960 
of Engineering, 

Sangli 

Ganeshkhind, Poona-7 ` 


Y. D. KHAN 
February 5, 1957. <H: 


| Registrar 
PATNA-UNIVERSITY 
Mise. Ser. No, 1650 


The undermentioned candidates are debarred from appearing at any "University 
Examination for the period noted against their names as they were found guilty of using 
unfair means at the Suppleme itary Intermediate and Bachelor Examinations in Commerce 
of 1956. 


81, Centre Roll No. Registration Candidate’s Period «¿f punish- 

No; Examinition Number and Name ment. 
| College. i 

1. Tir-Chandra Roll Nep No. E "153-56 Dakshina Dabarrea from 

College, B.Com, Ranjan Ben appearing at any 
Kathmandu, Gupta. University Examina- 
Nepal. . tion prior to the 
` Suppl. Ezam. of 

; 1958, 

2,  Tir-Chandra Roll Nep. 1040-55 Ch. Ananta Do. 
College, No, 3. Jung Para- | 
Kathmandn, I. Com. kram Shah. 

Nepal. 


S. Y: HUSSAIN, 
Deputy Registrar, 


Patna University 
The 27th November, 1956. 
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PANJAB UNIVERSITY 


Ne. 20849/56-G. 
Chandigarh, December 1, 1956. 


From $ 
The Registrar, 
Panjab University, 
| Chandigarh, 
To 
The Principals of ail the colleges affiliated to the Panjab Unive.sity. 
Sir/Madam, 


‘pur, vide 


I am to inform you that the Principal, Dayanand Anglo-Vedic Collega, Hoshiar- 
his letter No 901, dated 31st October 1956, bas rusticated the following students 


for a period of one year, with effect from 80th October 1056, for the reason mentioned 
below :— 


S. No. 
1. 


Name of the student. _ Father’s name. Class. Reason. 
Rajendra Kumar Bali Jagat Ram Bali. | IV. yr. Gross mis- 

‘Registered No. 51-ih-81). ; p conduct. 
Jagtar Singh (Registered Darshan Sigh, ae yr. Gross mis- 

No 5)-dh-1895. conduct, 


Yours faithfully, 
KESAR MALL 
Ast. Registrar (Co-ordnn.) 
for Ragistrar, 


UNIVERSITY OF MYSORE 
Mise, Ser. No, 1600 - 


Ofäce-of the University of Mysore, 
Administrative Buildings, 
Crawford Hall, Mysore, 
Dated 16th November 1956. 


Notification. 


Pursuant to the resolution of the University Council passed at the meeting held on 
JOth November 1956, the following candidates who were found guilty of malpractice at the 
University examination of September-Ortober 1956 are penalised as follows :— 


Examination Reg Nr. Name and Address. Penalty Impcsed. 
Taterm: diate 459 K. Venkatanarasimhachar, (1) He loses the whole Ex- 
in Beience. S/O Sri K, Biligiti Iyengar, amination.* 
No 4th Cross, Shankarpur, (2) He is debarred from sitting 
Bangalore 4. for the following Examina- 
tion, 
Do. 3085 T. Kondappa, 8/0 Sri Thiru- (1) Do.. 
malappa, Land Lord, Yela- 
hanka, Bangalore North (2) De. 
Taluk. 
B.Sc 792 M.R. Ramachandra Rao, 8/O (1) l Do. 


Sri M. Raghavendra Rao, 

Land Lord, 1888, Cross (2) - Do. 
Temple Road, Mallrswaram, 

Bangalore 3. 


* Note :—‘* Whole Examination '* refers t> the part er parts for which the candidate 
had appeared at the September 1956 Examination. 


By Order, 
a | Registrar 
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NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
Mise. Ser. No. 1498 
Order š 


The following examinees, having been found guilty of altempting to use unfair means 
at the supplementary Examinations held in September-October, 1956, are disqualified for 
admission to any University examination to be held before September, 1958, viz,--=* 


8. No. Roll No. Name in full,- Examination College 
1. 114 Manohar Rayaii Zade Intermediate in Ex-student 
ne S Science 
2. 400 ` Yadav Chandra Gajwe B.A. (Pass) Ex-student 
pie | By order of the Executive Council, 
Nagpur. oe Bee en ee ae Registrar, 
The 15th Novemter, 1956. - See > Nagpur University 


NAGPUR UNIVERSITY 
Order 
The following examinees, having been found guilty of atbempting to use unfair means 


at the University Examinations held in March-April, 1956, are disqualified for admission 
lo any University examination to be held before the year 1958, viz — 


S, No. Roll No: Name in full Examination College 
1. 1943 Tatayappa Malappa Murhe Intermediate Ex- Vidarbha Mahavidya- 
: O amination in lasa, Amravati. 
Arts. 
9, 433 Kumari Shanta Malave Do. Non-Collegiate Woman 
candidate. 
3. 1924 Shankarlal Bansilal Somani Do. Vidarbha Mahavidya- 
I laya, Amravati. 
4, 99 Ratnakar Hari Vaidya Intermediate Ex- Ex-Student. 
amination in 
Science. 
5. 429 Mohanlal Sreekrishnadas Do. College of Science, 
Nabira. Nagpur. 
6. 64 Manohar Sing Raiput Do. Ex-Student 
Ti 876 Namdeo Jagannath Shende Do. S. B. City College, 
Nagpur. 
8, 552 Sharad Onkarprasad Yadav B.A. (Pass) EBx-Studer t 
9; 84 Jugal Kishore Madanlal Oza Intermediate Ex- Ex-Student 
amination in 
Commerce. 
10. 930 Prempal Mehrchand Khurana BC:m. ` ` Shri Shivaji College, 
U Amravati, 
11, 162 Gnrudial Singh Kalsi Final LL B. University College of 


Law, Nagpur. 
By Order of the Executive Cuuncil, 
Registrar. 


Nagpur University, 
Nagpur : A 
The 15th November, 1956. 
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BIHAR UNIVERSITY 


Misc, Ser. No, 1350 


From a 
The Registrar, 
Bihar University, 
Patna—4, 


ü 
” 


To ` | ee 
The Principal of all Colleges under tbe Bihar, University.. 
: Patna, the 4th October, 1956. 


> Circular No. 9. 


Sir/Madam, . Ce ee 
I have to inform you that Sri Raj Kumar Sinhá (Registration No, 988-52), who 
submitted forged and wrong marksheet of the I.Sce. ex@mination in connection with his 
admission in the Tirhut College of Engineering, Muzaffarpur, bas been debarred from 
taking admission in any College prior to July, 1957. | 
i . Yours faithfully, 
Sd, P. ROY CHOWDHARY 


Registrar. 


- 
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MOHENJO DARO CIVILIZATION 
THI 


BASANTA KUMAR CHATTOPADHYAYA 


In my articles on Mohenjo Daro published in the Calcutta 
Review of May and December, 1956 I tried to maintain that Mohenjo 
Daro civilization was Vedic civilization. I was glad to find that 
Sri T. R. Ramachandran, Joint “Director-General of Archaelogy 
delivered a lecture at the Asiatic Society, Calcutta on the 2nd April, 
1957 giving his opinion that this civilization was Vedic civilization. 
He also confirmed my view that RVS VII-100-4 referred to the 
colonization of Uruksiti by Vedic Aryans. He also confirmed another 
view of mine viz. that the names Ur, Uru, Uruk, Kis and Urkasdim 
which are found in ancient Mesopotamia are corruptions’ of the. word 

. Uruksiti which is found in the Vedas. He aiso quoted RVS 9-84-1, 
RVS 10-118-8 and RVS 10-118-9 (also quoted by me) as referring to 
Aryan colonization of Mesopotamia. He interpreted one of the 
seals as depicting a scene described in Satapatha Brahmana in which 
Indra appeared in the body of the sacrificial sheep and devoured the 
offerings, while seven priests were reciting the Vedas. (More excava- 
tions at Mohenjo Daro by Mackay Plate XCIX{A)). He interpreted 
the statue in PL. XCVII (Marshall, Vol, I1]) as that of the Yajamana 
wearing golden ornaments onthe arm and forehead and also wearing 
the upper cloth in the Yajnopavita fashion. He also said tbat the 
seal No. 887 (Plate CXII of Marshall, Vol. IID) refers tothe well 
known Vedic verse ‘* Two birds are sitting on the same tree. One 
of them ets the fruit. The other does not eat but merely looks on ”’ 
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(Mundakopanisat 8-1-1 and also RVS 1-164-20). In this article I 
propose to discuss the age of the Mohenjo Daro civilization. | 

Referring to two of the seals of the Indus pattern discovered in 
Mesopotamia Sir John Marshall supports the statement of Mr. Gadd 
and Prof. Langdon that the Indus -civilization must go back to an 
age before 2800 B.C. (Mohenjo Daro and the. Indus Civilization, 
pp. 103-4). ’ As the seals unearthed at Mohenjo Daro emanate 
from all levels and in point of style are indistingnishable from one 
another, the two specimens referred to above, might equally well have ' 
been produced in the Late, Intermediate or Early period of Mohenjo 
Daro. Marshall assumes that they were produced in the Inter- 
mediate period and has given the date of Mohenjo Daro as 8250 B.C. 
to 2750 B.C. 


Besides the seals | some other facts are mentioned by Nfacebali 
which indicate a date near 3000 B.C. and even earlier. He observes: 
= Among many other objects and motifs that demonstrate an intimate 
relation between the Indus, Early Sumerian and Second Pre-diluvian 
cultures, the following are specially noteworthy :—(1) certain frag- 
ments of vases found at Al-Ubaid; which are made of an Indian 
potstoné; (2) the trefoil patterning on the robe of the statuette 
figured in PL. XCVIII, which is identical with that on certain 
Sumerian ‘‘ Bulls of Heaven ” of early date; (8) the horned figures 
on seals 856 and 357, which there is a strong presumption for connect- 
ing, if not for identifying with the Sumerian Hero-God Eabani; 
(4) A toilet-set comprising a piercer, earscoop, and tweezers, found 
in a deposit of the Late period at Harappa and identical in pattern 
with one from the First Dynasty cemetery at Ur; (5): the ‘curious 
etched beads.of carnelian figured'in PL. CXUVI, 48-5, which are 
identical in technique with certain beads from pre-Sargonic graves 
at Kis; (6) a peculiar type of jar cover figured in PL, LXXXII, 
type X, specimens of which have also been found at Jemdet Nasr; 
(7) the wavy rings of shell inlay figured in PL..CLVI, 4 and 5; the 
squat carinated vessel of PL. LXXI, 17; the offering’s dandi of 
PL. LXXIX ; the barrel-shaped stone weights of PL. CLIV, 5 and 
7; the stone toilet boxes of PL. CXXI, 36 and 37 all of which, as 
Mr. Mackay has pointed out, can be matched by similar . objects 
from Mesopotamia of the fourth of first half of the third millennium 
B.C. These examples—and their number might easily be multiplied— 
are enough to show that active intercourse must have been going 
on between the Indus Valley and Mesopotomia in Pre-Sargonic or 
early Jargonic times, and thus afford strong confirmatfon of. the 
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chronological conclusions drawn from the scals.’’ Marshall, Vol. I, 
pp. 104-5. 

The Sumeria? culture has been divided into three periods : (1) the 
Obeid period from 4000 lo 8500 B.C., (2) the Uruk period from 3400 
to 3100 B.C. and (3) the Jemdet Nasr period from 3190 to 2900 B.C. 
(Hrozny’s Ancient ‘History of Western Asia, India and Crete, pp. 22; 
27, 34, 43). > 

The Pre-diluvian period has been identified by Hrozny with the 
Obeid. and the Urub periods (Hrozny, p. 58), It would thus appear 
that by “ early Sumerian ‘culture *’ Marshall refers to the Obeid 
period and by ‘‘ the second Pre-diluvian culture ’’ he refers to the 
Uruk period. Hence according to Marshall the items mentioned by 
him indicate that there was intercourse between Indus Valley and 
Mesopotamia during the period from 4000 to 8100 B.C. Item (D 
viz. fragments of vases found at Al-Ubaid made of Indian potstone 
obviously refers to the Obeid period viz. 4000 to 3500 B.C. The trefoil 
pattern on the robe of the Indus statue (item 2) which is identified | 
with that on certain “ Bulls of heaven’’ of early Sumerian period 
should also refer to the same age. The horned figures mentioned in 
item (3) which are connected, with Sumerian hero-God Eabani should 
also refer to the period prior to 3100 B.C. The toilet set mentioned 
in item (4) found in a deposit of the late period at Harappa has been 
identified with one from the first dynasty cemetery at Ur. the date 
-of which has been given as 27th century B.C. by Hrozny (p. 63). 
The date of the earliest deposits of Harappa may, therefore, be taken 
as 3000 B.C. The etched beads referred to in item 5 are connected 
with pre-Sargonic graves‘at Kis. The-Kis period intervenes between 
the Jemdet Nasr period and first dynasty of Ur and should therefore 
be dated from 2900 B.C. to 2700 B.C. Item 6 is connected with 
the Jemdet.Nasr period (8100 B.C. to 2900 B.C.). The several 
objects referred to in item (7) indicate, as stated by Marshall, dates 
in the fourth millenium or the first half of the third millenium B.C. 
in other words, from 4000 B.C. to 2500 B.C. It will thus be seen 
that item (1) definitely gives the date of Mohenjo Daro between 4000 
and 3500 B.C. I is not clear why in spite of this fact Marshall does 
“not go beyond 8250 B.C. Even the dale of 3250 B.C. given by 
Marshall is brought down by Wheeler to 2500 B.C. In support of 
this date, Wheeler mentions the fact that only one of the seals is 
found to be pre-Sargonic (t.e. earlier than 2380 B.C.) (Vide Indus 
Civilization, p. 85). Whaeeler’s date might possibly be justified if we 
are to rely’ only on the seals. But many other objects mentioned by 
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Marshall throw light on the date of Mohenjo Daro and there is no 
reason why their tesiimony should beignored. As observed before 
item (1) gives a date earlier than 2400 B.C., itams (2) and (8) give 
dates earlier than 8100 B.C., while ilems (4), (5), (6) give dates earlier 
than 2600 B.C. Itis not clear why Wheeler does not discuss these 
items in fixing the date of the Indus civilization. 

Pigott brings down the date still lower. He writes “In Sumer 
there is no absolu tely clear evidence cf Harappa contact until Akka- 
dian times, that is, from 2300 B.C. to 2000 B.C. or a little-jater’’ 
(p. 208). Thus the seal mentioned bý Wheeler (prior to 2350 B.C.) 
is not accepted by Pigott as a definite evidence. Pigott also, like 
“Wheeler, does not mention the items referred to by .Marshall as 
evidence of contact between Sumer and Indus in ihe fourth millenium 
and the first half of third millenium B.C. Hrozny gives the date of 
the Mohenjo Daro culture as 2400 to 2100 B.C. (p. 159). He also 
- seems to have overlooked or ignored important relevant facts. | 

There are some other items mentioned by Marshall which, though 
not ag conclusive as items (1) and (9) mentioned above, -indicate a 
possibility, if not probability, of a still earlier date. It has been 
observed by Marshall on page 105, Vol. I that the comb motif is found 
in Susa I pottery and also in Mohenjo Daro. Marshall thinks that 
ib is too distinctive and original a device to have originated indepen- 
dently and concludes that it was berrowed by Indus potters from 
those of Persia. T his, however, is very unlikely. - For while there is 
sufficient proof that Indus people visited Elam (Susa) and Sumer, 
there is no evidence that people from Elam and Sumer visited Indus 
Valley (Marshall, Vol. II, p. 881, Pigott, p. 208, and Ancient India, 
No. 4, p. 26). Itis therefore more likely that Persia got it from Indias 
than that India got it from Persia, The fact that this motif is 
absent in Susa IL pottery makes Marshall doubt whether his theory 
is correct. How is it, he observes, that “this motif disappeared 
altogether from use in Western Persia after the first Pre-diluvian 
culture to reappear again on the Indusa thousand years afterwrds?’’ 
As Marshall gives 3250 B.C. as the date of Mohenjo Daro, the Susa . 
I period is obvicusly taken by him as 4250 B.C. He has tried to 
explain the difficulty referred to by him by saying that this motif 
travelled from Persia’ to Baluchistan and thence to Indus, for in 
Baluchistan it is fo und with Second Pre-diluvian pottery (B.C. 8400 to 
3100—Vide Hrozny, p. 34). This explanation also; is unsatisfactory. 
If the comb motif originated in West Persia it is not likely to dis- 
appear there altogether. But if it was borrowed from “Indus there 


` 
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was possibility of its disappearance as presumably it was learnt only 
by a limited number of persons in West Persia. The facts which are 
found about theecomb motif are also found about the step motif. If, 
as we have tried to show, ths probability is that these motifs travelled 
from the Indus to West Persia where they are found in 4000 B.C. the 
age of Mohenjo Daro is also 4000 B.C. 

Another fact is mentioned by Marshall (p. 105) which tends to 
show that the Mohenjo Daro civilization is contemporary with Susa 
I (4009 B.C). The copper and bronze weapons of Mohenjo Daro 
aud Harappa are of a very eprimitivə type. The blade axes are 
parallelled by Mackay with early examples of Susa I culture, while 
a bronze saw with curved cutting edge is similar to the most primitive 
saws of Higypt. We have already seen that from fragments of vases 
found at Al-Ubaid it may be concluded that Mohenjo Daro existed 
between 4000 and 3500 B.C. while the comb motif and step motif 
tend to push the date beyond 4000 B.C. The primitive types of 
weapons lend weight to the earlier date. Marshall has observed that 
the Indus people could manufacture elaborate and highly finished 
vessels and statuettes of bronze and copper while the weapons made 
were of primitive type. Obviously these people paid greater attention 
to the production of non-martial objects than to that of weapons. 


As will appear from my article on Mohenjo Daro civilization 
published in the Calcutta Review of May, 1956 it has been stated in 
Rg Veda Samhita 7-100-4 that Visnu travelled over the world to 
find dwelling place for his worshippers and gave them Uruksti. In 
R-V-S, .9-84-1 it has been stated that Vedic sacrifices were performed 
in Uruksiii and in RVS 10-118-8 the god of fire is invoked in the 
houses of Uru to burn the Raksasas. As Indus seals have been found 
in Ur and Kis, and as these names along with the names Uru, Uruk 
and Urkasdim are also found in ancient Mesopotamia, it is clear that 
all these words are corruptions of Uru-Ksiti where Vedic Aryans 
established a colony. It is also found that about 3590 B.C. there was 
an Aryan invasion of Uruk when monumental buildings were built 
there (Hrozny, p. 35). As I have tried to show in my articles, pub- 
lished in the Calcutta Review, May and December, 1956 the Mohenjo 
Daro civilization should be takea as Vedic civilizition. Hence this 
invasion (or colonizing expedition) of 3509 B.C. was pərhaps the one 
referred to in RVS 7-100-4. The dates of the Indus civilization and 
of the Vedas thus go back to B.C. 3500. The astronomical calcula- 
tions made independently by Lokamanya Tilak and Prof. Jacobi fixing 
the date of the Vedas as not later than 4000 B.C. are thus confirmed. 
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In this connection it may be observed that Marshall after giving 
3200 B.C. as the earliest date states “At the same time it is evident— 
and I should like to stress this point once avain—that the culture 
represented must have had a long antecedent history on the soil of 
India taking us back to an age that at present can only be dimly 
surmised,’’ (p. 106). In the preface to his book (p. viii) he states 
“the civilization hitherto revealed at these two places is not an inci- 
pient civilization but one alrealy age-old and stereoptypad on Indian 
soil with many millenia of human endeavour behind it.” The items 
referred to by Marshall which seem to éndicate a date in the neighbour- 
hood of 4000 B.C. can thus be explained satisfactorily. It is not 
understood why all these factors have been ignored by Wheeler, 
Pigott and Hrozny and the date of 3250 B.C. given by Marshall has 
been brought down to 2500 B.C. or 2300 B.C. and it has been stated 
without any justification, that civilization travelled from Mesopotamia 
to Indus. The use of cotton for textiles was well-known in India, 
but was not known in Mesopotamia and the rest of the world till 
two or three thousand years later. (Marshall, Preface VI). The 
citizens of Mohenjo Daro had well built baths and lived in commo- 
dious brick, built houses, when the citizens in Mesopotamia lived in 
insignificant dwellings of mud (Ibid). Besides the baths and well- 
built houses the people had wells in almost every house and an ela- 
borate system of drainage from which it is clear that the towns people 
in Indus Valley enjoyed a degree of comfort and luxury unexampled 
in other parts of the then civilized world. ‘‘Indian domestic archi- 
tecture was far ahead of other countries” (Marshall, p. 106). There 
is no granary in the preclassical world comparable to the examples 
from the two Indian cities. (Wheeler, p. 24). It seems that many 
tangible items of civilization travelled from the Indus to Mesopotamia 
but there is no proof that any such item came from Mesopotamia to 
India. It cannot, therefore, be that civilization travelled from Meso- 
potamia to India. 

It is well known that in Mohenjo Daro many seais have been 
found with writings in the Indus script. I have shown above the date 
of the Mohenjo Daro civilization should be taken as 4000 B.C. It 
follows that in 4000 B.C. the art of writing had been invented 
in India. | 

At present the earliest date of writing in the world is taken to be 
3200 B.C. among Phoenicians. If, as shown above, the art of writing 
was known in Mohenjo Daro in 4000 B.C. it follows that writing was 
known in Mohenjo Daro earlier than in Phoenicia. Writing was 
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probably introduced in Phoenicia from India. Wien s3 many items 
of civilization, e.g., building, town planniag, cotton goods, went 
fron Indus to Mesopotamia, writing also might have gone from India 
to Phoenicia. Dr. A. G. Das in his Rig Vedic India states that the 


Phoenicians were probably the descendants of the Panis who are 


referred to in the Vedas. The Panis were apparently a maritime 


people who sailed in the Persian Gulf and the Arabian Sea and estab- 
lished colonies in Mesopotamia. It is possible that the art of writing 
was introduced by them from India to Asia Minor. 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Lake Success and A fier (1946-1956) 


Pror. S. B. Mooxrrgi, M.A. 
Head of the Department of History, Khalsa College, Amritsar 


"< 
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“ Discord was not lacking in South Africa before the finding of gold 
and diamonds there, but the discovery of such riches has multiplied the 
friction and vastly complicated the country’s problems. Had the new 
wealth been controlled and exploited for the improvement of the living 
standards, education and the betterment of all sections of the people, it 
might have lessened the discord. And if also thére could have been a 
spiritual perception of basic human justice, and a full use of love and 
human understanding, South Africa might to-day be leading the world in 
the glory of a multi-racial Christian Society.’’—Rev. John Nevin Sayne in 
The Modern Review (Calcutta), January, 1953. 


“ Our policy is that the Europeans must stand their ground and must 
remain ‘baas’ (master) in South Africa. If we reject the Herrenvolk 
idea and the principle that the white man cannot remain ‘baas’, if the 
franchise is to be extended to the non-Huropeans, and if the non-Europeans 
are given representation and the vote and the non-Huropeans are developed 
on the same basis as the Europeans how can the Europeans remain Baas 
VERR our view is that in every sphere the European must retain the right 
to rule the country and to keep it a white man’s country —J. G. Strijdom. 


‘“ No dilemma is more cruel than that faced to-day by the Union of 
South Africa. The situation is one of the most tragic, difficult and 
dangerous in the world; and the problems involved appear to be insoluble. 
Close to ten million black and brown people are denied the most elementary 
rights and privileges by a divided white minority. Put in crude terms the 
dilemma is triangular: (A) the white minority cannot kill off the black 
majority, even if it should wish to do so. (B) The black majority cannot 
drive the white minority into the sea. (C) Apartheid, which is the 
Nationalist formula for solution, cannot be made to work except at the 
risk of poisoning the entire nation. Result: South Africa is not only a 
country gripped by crisis, but one tormented by the most paralysing kind 
of fear’’—John Gunther. 


“ There are 180,000,000 black people living in Africa, nearly 
9,000,000 in the Union (of South Africa). We dare not overlook their 
needs. You cannot shift Table Mountain. Somehow or other the black 
and white people have to find a way of living together on the continent. 
Tf not, it will be the story of India all over again. The whites will be the 
ones to go. —Field-Marshal Smuts (in 1948). ° 
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The Government of India complained to the United Nations Organi- 
sation against the Asiatic and Tenure and Indian Representation Act 
popularly known as the Ghetto Act passed by the South African Govern- 
ment in May, 1946" The General Assembly took India’s complaint into 
consideration in its session of 1946 (October-December). The Indian 
case was presented by a delegation, which included Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi 
Pandit (Leader), the Hon’ble Justice G. M. Chagla of Bombay High 
Court, Mr. Krishna Menon and Sir Maharaj Singh. A better and wiser 
selection of personnel could hardly have been made. The South African 
Indian Congress also sent a delegation of its own to help the Indian team. 
The delegation was composed of Messrs. A. I. Kajee, A. Christopher, 
P. R. Pather and H. A. Naidoo. “The South African Government delega- 
tion was led by Prime Minister Smuts himself. Mr. Heaton Nicholls, 
High Commissioner of South Africa in England, Senator D. G. Shepstone 
and Mr. Douglas Forsyth, Seeretary for External Affairs, were the other 
members of the delegation. 


The Government of India contended that the Union of South Africa 
had placed on the statute-book ‘‘certain discriminatory legislation against 
its Indian citizens, notably the Asiatic Land Tenure and (Indian) Repre- 
sentation Act of 1946. This segregated Indians both commercially and 
residentially.” It violated, India pointed out, the (United Nations) 
charter’s human rights provisions and the 1927, Cape Town Agreement 
between India and South Africa, which had defined the Status of South 
African Indians. (The Agreement had been renewed in 1932.) 

“A situation had therefore arisen, India maintained, which was likely 
to impair friendly relations between the two countries. It called on the 
Assembly to recommend ‘that the Union Government revise its general 
policy as well as administrative measures affecting Asians in South Africa, 
to bring them into conformity with the principles and purposes of the 
charter.’ Further, the Assembly should request South Africa to report 
to the next session cn the measures talren.’’? 

The Union Government, however, contended that the Cape Town 
Agreements of 1927 and 1932 were not “instruments giving rise to treaty 


+32 


obligations. 
The 1946 session of the General Assembly opened at lake 


Suecess on October 28, 1946, with the eyes of all mankind ‘‘in 
their kindred desire for spiritual and economic freedom—for peace and 
pursuit of happiness—focussed on its deliberations.” The four hundred 
delegates to the session represented fifty-four different nations of the 
world, all of them members of the United Nations Organisation. Tiurope 
was represented by sixteen nations, North and Central America, by twelve, 
Asia and South America, each by ten, Africa, by four and Australasia, 
by two. 

President Truman of the U.S.A. observed in course of his inaugural 
address, ‘‘ The peoples of the world know that there can be no real peace 


1 Every Man’s United Nations (Second Edition), p. 48. 
2 Vide The position of Indians in South Africa by Sirdar D. K, Sen, Chap. TIT 
for a refutation of the South African contention, | ¿ 
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unless it is peace of justice for all—justice for small nations and for large 
nations and justice for individuals without distinction as to race, creed 
or colour—a peace that will advance, not retard, the attainment of four 
freedoms. : 

“ We shall attain freedom from fear when every act of every nation, 
in its dealings with every other nation, brings closer to realisation the 
other freedoms-——freedom of speech, freedom of religion and freedom from 
want. Along this path we can find justice for all, without distinction 
between the strong and the weak among nations and without discrimina- 
tion among individuals” l I 

Noble sentiments eloquently expressed! But South Africa struck 
a discordant note when the Indian ¢ompleint was taken up. Ik chal- 
lenged the authority of the United Nations to interfere in its (South 
Africa's) dispute with the Government of India. It was asserted that the 
question of the treatment of Indians in the Union of South Africa was 
out and out a domestic problem of the Union in the light of Clause 7, 
Article 2 of the United Nations Charter. The Union “took the view 
that a stale was not subject to outside control or interference in its 
domestic affairs.. The legislation referred to, it said, concerned matters 
within its domestic jurisdiction, and did not fall within the competence 
of the Assembly. South Africa denied that the Cape Town Agreement 
was an instrument giving rise to treaty obligations. Nor, it added, had 
the Union Government violated anv fundamental human rights within 
the terms of the charter. As no internationally recognised formulation of 
such rights yet existed, and ‘as the charter did not define them, Member 
States did not have any specific obligations, in this respect, under the 
charter’. Field-Marshal Smuts observed that the ‘‘Provisions of 
Article 2, therefore give expression, in the form of a fundamental principle 
governing the whole charter, to the recognised general rule of international 
law that, as a necessary corollary of its political independence, every State 
has the right to live its own life in its own way, so long as it does not 
infringe the equal right of other States to do the same, and has jurisdiction 
over all persons and things within its territorial supremacy. Within the 
dominions of its domestic affairs a State is as a general rule of international 
law and also according to the principles laid down in the Charter, not 
subject to control and interference, and its action may not be called in 
question, by any other State’’.° 

It should be noted in this connection that under the Charter ‘‘it is 
one of the basic obligations of the United Nations to promote the observ- 
ance of human rights and fundaméntal freedoms”. The Charter “expressly 
requires the General Assembly to initiate studies and make recommenda- 
tions for the purposes of implementing this obligation’’. It is thus 


3 “Nothing contained in the present caries shall authorise the United Nations 
to intervene in matters wh'eh are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
state or which require the Members to submit such matters to settlement under the 
present charter; but this principle shall not prejudice the application of matters under 
Chapter VIL” 

4 Every Man's United Nations (Second Edition), p. 48. 

5 For a detailed analysis and refutation of the contention vide, eThe Posit'on of 
Indians in South Africa, Chap. V, by Sirdar D. K. Sen, 
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evident that the question of human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
cannot be within the exclusive domestic jurisdiction of any State. Last 
but not least, the General Assembly has the authority to decide any issue 
relating to the ‘inte*pretation of any Article of the Charter. 


Mrs, Pandit opened the Indian case. She told the Assembly that 
‘India did not aspire after domination over others—‘‘We seek no dominion 
over others—we claim no privileged position over other peoples, but we 
do claim equal and honourable treatment to our people wherever they may 
go, and we cannot accept any discrimination against them.” 


She declared in the name of the non-Buropean peoples of the world, 
who looked to the United Nations for the prevention of racial strife and 
for the implementation of the principles of civilized life embodied in the 
Charter of the United Nations—‘‘We have brought before the Assembly 
the treatment of Indians in South Africa. The way this Assembly treats 
and disposes of this issue is open to the gaze, not of those who are 
gathered here, but of millions in the world—progressive people in all 
countries more particularly. non-European peoples—who are the over- 
whelming sections of the human race. 

“ The issues we have brought before you is by no means a narrow 
and a Jocal one nor can we accept any contention that a gross and a 
continuing outrage of this kind against the fundamental principles of the 
Charter can be claimed by any one, least of all by a member state, to be a 
matter of no concern to this Assembly. 

“ Bitter memories of racial doctrines are still fresh in the minds of 
all of us. Their evil and tragic consequences are part of the problems 
with which we are called on to deal. | 

“ India firmly believes that. imperialism, political, economic or social, 
in whatever part of the world it may be established and perpetuated, is 
totally inconsistent with the objects and purposes of the United Nations 
and its Charter.” 

_ Mrs. Pandit clarified India’s stand in course of an exclusive inter- 
view to the Rand Daily Mail (Johannesburg) correspondent on October 20—- 
“It (the Indian question) is a question of domination of white over black. 
The coloured man is on the march and will not tolerate the domination by 
the whites because of the colour of his skin. It is, therefore, a funda- 
mental human issue, and it must go before the bar of world opinion. No 
one individual, however great, should deal with it. | 

“India stands for complete equality among the peoples of the world 
and between the nations of the world, and, as such, India will take up 
the cause of any nation or people whose fundamental human rights are 
denied’’, 

Field-Marshal Smuts preferred not to exercise his right of reply in 
the opening session of the Assembly. He opened his barrage in the steer- 
ing Committee on November 1. South African propaganda had not 
remained idle in the meanwhile. Two booklets—Indians in South Africa 
and South-West Africa, and the Union of South Africa—had been widely 
distributed among the members of various delegations. They sought, to 
explain facts from the South African point of view and were not altogether 
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ineffective. Some delegations began to think seriously whether or not 
the Indian problem came within the domestic jurisdiction of a Sovereign 
State that the Union of South Africa is. The question was viewed from 
different angles. Some interpreted India’s complaint#§in terms of the 
question of national minorities, including Negroes in America. Some felt 
uneasy over the strained relations and the conflict between India and South 
Africa. Others again expressed the opinion that the dispute in question 
should be settled amicably. An amicable settlement was, however, out 
of the question as South Africa was wholly unrepentant and would by no 
means withdraw the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian representation Act, 
1946 (the Ghetto Act). 


Field-Marshal Smuts moved in the Steering Committee that the 
Government of India’s complaint be deleted from the agenda as the 
question of Indians in South Africa was a domestic matter of South Africa. 
Mr. Vyshinsky (U.S.8.R.) argued that the Indian question was not an 
internal question of South Africa and represented in fact a breach of 
agreements between two governments. The Soviet delegation felt that 
the problem was definitely within the scope of the United Nations and 
that the Government of India’s complaint should remain on the agenda. 
To make a long story short, the objection of Field-Marshal Smuts was 
brushed aside and the Steering Committee resolved to refer the Indian 
question in South Africa to the Joint Political and Legal Committee of 
the General Assembly. 


Mrs. Pandit pointed out during the debate in the Joint Political and 
Legal Committee that the Indian question in South Africa was an issue 
very directly affecting the existence of the United Nations Organisation 
and: the peace of the world as a whole. She said that the Ghetto Act had 
impaired friendly relations between two members of the United Nations 
and that it was an infringement of the basic principles of the Charter. 
Experience shows, she contended, that every concession to the prejudices 
of South Africa’s European community had led to fresh demands for racial 
discrimination. The issue was, in her opinion, a political, not a legal, 
one. It was not an issue between two countries only. It was rather a 
world issue. The dispute, racial in nature, that it was, its repercussions 
would not remain confined within the geographical limits of India and the 
Union of South Africa. Mrs. Pandit made it clear that her Government 
did not deny that the Indians in South Africa were Union Nationals. But 
the Government of India felt at the same time that they had a moral 
obligation to these Indians whose ancestors had been sent to a remote 
land on the clear understanding that they and their descendants would 
enjoy equality of rights and opportunities with all other citizens of their 
land of adoption. The Government of India regarded segregation as the 
denial of an elementary human right—the right of an individual to own 
aud occupy properly within his means and according to his inclinations. 


Field-Marshal Smuts contended in his reply that India’s complaint 
raised two issues: one, of the facts of the case, and the other, of the 
legal position of the United Nations Organisation. He said that he was 
in a position to prove conclusively that the position of Indians*in South 
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Africa did not call for any action on the part of the United Nations. The 
Ghetto Act had to be passed to prevent. frictions and clashes between 
Europeans- and Indians in’ South Africa. The South African Indian 
question, the Fielœ® Marshal ‘continued, would never have assumed the 
importance that it had done, nor would it have ever, reached the United 
Nations, but for its exploitation by India as a political weapon. He 
categorically denied the charge of his country or Government having ever 
violated any human right and added that the United Nations had no 
authority to intervene in the internal affairs of its member states. He 
sounded a note of warning that once such interference took place, many a 
member-state might find its position in the Organisation intolerable and 
impossible. He urged further thfat in the interest of. the organisation 
serious consideration should be given to the advisability of referring 
Clause 7 of Article 2 of the Charter to the International Court of Justice 
for authoritative interpretation. The TField-Marshal, however, had no 
objection to the discussion of India’s complaint, if the United Nation’s 
right to intervene in the dispute in question was not admitted. 

Ukraine, China, White Russia and Egypt took part in the delibera- 
tions that followed. They all held that South Africa had violated the 
principles underlying the United Nations Charter, that the Ghetto Act 
discriminated against all peoples of Asia and that the matter under refer- 
ence was not therefore a purely domestic affair of South Africa and “‘had 
become a sort of sore in the body politic of the family of nations’’. South 
Africa, however, was supported by Britain, Canada and the United States 
of America. Poland and France, on the other hand, opposed her. 

During the final debate in the Joint Legal and Political Committee 
on December 2, Mrs. Pandit withdrew the original Indian motion, which 
read—‘‘That the treatment of Indians in the Union (of South Africa) 
should be in conformity with the international obligations under the agree- 
ments concluded between the two governments and the relevant provisions 
of the Charter.” She voted for an alternative proposal sponsored by 
France and Mexico, which ran as follows—‘‘The General Assembly, having 
taken note of the application made by the Government of India regarding 
the treatment. of Indians in the Union of South Africa, and having con- 
sidered the matter: first, states that, owing to that treatment, friendly 
relations are likely to be further impaired; second, is of the opinion that 
the treatment of Indians in the Union should be in conformity with the 
international obligations under the agreements concluded between the two 
Governments and the relevant provisions of the Charter; third, therefore 
requests the two Governments to report at the next session of the General 
Assembly the measures adopted to this effect.’ The proposal was passed 
by 24 votes to 19, with 6 abstentions. The General Assembly accepted 
the proposal by the necessary two-thirds majority in its meeting on 
December 8. 82 voted for the proposal. 15 voted against it. 7 abstained. 
An amendment to the French-Mexican proposal moved by Field-Marshal 
Smuts to refer the dispute to the International Court of Justice for a 
legal and factual investigation into the question had been thrown out by 
the General Assembly on December 7. The voting on the amendment had 
been 21 for and 31 against. Two had abstained from voting. 
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. An aħalysis of the voting on the Freneh-Mexican proposal in the 
eneral Assembly shows that 9 European, 9 Asian, 8 African, 7 North and: 
Central American and 4 South American countries supported the proposal: 
whereds 1 African, 5 North and Central American, 3. S@uth American and: 
1 Australasian countries opposed it. 2 European, 1 ABAD, 8 South 
American and 1 Australasian countries remained neutral. oa m 

As- ‘requested by the General Assembly, the O siyah of Indian’ 
submitted to the Assembly on Septembr 2, 1947, a report on the develop- 
ments -iñ Thdd-South African relations since December 8, 1946 (1.é., the’ 
day the Assembly had given its verdict on India’s complaint against South 
Africa): The Government of India stated in their report that they had 
approached the Union Government for the implementation of Decémber 
8 re esolution. Prinie Minister Nehru’s personal letter to the Union Prime 
Minister, Field-Marshal Smuts, under date April 24, 1947, had “expressed ' 
the Government of India’s readiness to enter into any discussion initiated ` 
by the Union Government assuring him (F.-M. Smuts) ‘of the co- 
operation of the Government of Tete. A later communication had further 
assured that the Government of India were willing to send their High 
Commissioner back to South Africa, if the General Assembly resolution of 
December 8, 1946, were accepted as the basis of discussion between the 
two Governments. . The Union had, however, disagreed.. No agreement 
on 8 common basis of disctission ‘could be reached in consequence. 


India’ 8 draft resolution in the 1947 session of the General Assembly, 
which called upon the Governments of India and South Africa to meet 
at a round table conference on the basis of Assembly’s. 1946 (December 8) 
resolution and to invite the Government of Pakistan to participate in the 
discussions, failed to receive a two-thirds majority in the Assembly. 

In February, 1948, the Steering Committee of the United Nations 
rejected a South African’ "suggestion to delete the Indian —— from 
the agenda. i 

India. made-a fresh representation to. the United Nations in 1949 
against the continued ill treatment of Indians in South Africa, the Asiatic 
Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act, 1946, and the amendment 
, thereof by the Malan Government,® which had imposed fresh disabilities . 
on South African citizens of Indian origin. The amendment had altogether 
prohibited Asians from occupying new land or premises though occupation 
for the éxclusive purpose of business or trade was permissible under the 
original. Act. -The amendment had thus imposed territorial segration for 
the first time in the sectors of trade and business. 

In May, 1949, the Political Committee of the General Assembly 
rejected by 88 votes to 5 with 12 abstentions a. South African proposal that 
the subject of India’s complaint was a matter of essential domestic concern 
of the- Union of South Africa. The General Assembly on the other hand, 
Š s dopted- a French-Mexican proposal that India, Pakistan and South Africa 
be instructed to meet in a conference to find a solution, ‘“‘taking into 


Be 


6 m the ve election of May, 1948, the United Party of Field-Marshal Sniuts 
was defeated by the National Party headed by Dr. D. F, Malan and the Metter replaced 
the former as the Prime Minister of South Africa. 
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consideration the principles of the Charter and Declaration of Human 
Rights’? (adopted by the. United : Nations in December, 1948). South 
Africa alone voted against the proposal while 47 voted for it. There were 
ten abstentions. & > 

The Government of India, therefore, enquired of the Government 
of South Africa on July 4, 1949, if the latter would agree to a round table 
conference as provided for in the above resolution and, if they agreed, 
when the conference was to be held and where. The Union Government 
replied that they were ‘‘not averse in general to a discussion of the Indian 
question in South Africa’’“subject to certain reservations.” 

~ The reservations ‘‘ coupled with the various amendments to the 

Asiatic Land Tenure (and Indian Representation) Act imposing further 
racial segregation’ restricted the scope and diminished the usefulness of 
the discussions considerably. The Government of India nevertheless agreed 
to the exploratory talks in South Africa suggested by the Union Govern- 
ment. The. latter were assured “at the same time that the Government 
of India recognised ‘‘ that India can no more interfere in the domestic 
affairs of South Africa than the Union Government can in the affairs of 
India.” The Government of India, however, requested the Union Govern- 
ment “to look upon the problem as concerning both the Governments of 
India and South Africa.” It was pointed out at the same time that the 
Indian problem in South Africa was one of international significance 
“because of its racial implications.” The Union Government wrote in their 
reply that their “basically unalterable approach” had already been 
explained. They suggested that the discussions would have a better chance 
of success if the economic sanctions against the Union of South Africa were 
‘Voluntarily withdrawn’. i 

While these negotiations were going on, the Government of South 
Africa enacted fresh anti-Indian laws and strictly. enforced old ones. The 
condition of Indians in South Africa, which the Government of India sought 
to improve, deteriorated in consequence. The Government of India agreed 
nevertheless to have a joint preliminary discussion on the Indian problem 
in South Africa. l 

The preliminary talks took place at Cape Town from February 6 to 
February 11, 1950. India, Pakistan and the Union of South Africa parti- 
cipated in the talks. Mr. Donges, the Union Minister of the Interior, who 
led the South African delegation, claimed at the outset that the diseussions 
were not in pursuance of the December 8, 1946 resolution of the General 
Assembly. They were possible, he held, “by the -goodwill established 
during personal contacts between Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Dr. Malan 
in London.” All that South Africa expected from the Conference was, he 


7 “The South African Government claimed that it had consistently contended ~ 
that ‘the so-called Indian question in South Africa is entirely a domestic matter’. It also. 


desired to be assured that there existed reasonable prospect for a solution satisfactory tov ie 


South Africa. Otherwise it would construe the proposed discussion as ‘interference in 
the domestic affairs of an independent country.’...... Also, the South African Government 
recommend ‘a sound realistic approach’ as opposed to an ‘exaggerated emphasis’ on ihe 
Declaration of Human Rights and ‘abstract and often impracticable principles and ideals’. 
b was also suggested that preparatory talks could be held in South Africa if sufficient 
common grougd was found among the parties’-—Apartheid : Strategy of race discrimination 
(Government of India Publication), p. 10. 
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went ón, “a solution satisfactory to South Africa herself with the co-opera- 
tion of an outside Government or Governments”. The earlier conferences 
at Cape Town in 1927 and 1982 had, in his opinion, one and only one- 
objective—the reduction of the Indian population in S8uth Africa. 


Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru, the leader of the Indian delegation, did 
not, however, accept the contention of Dr. Donges. He said in his reply 
that his Government had agreed to discuss the Indian problem with South 
Africa only becatise the United. Nations had called upon the parties concerned 
—India, Pakistan and South’ Africa—to settle their differences at 
a round table conference. The preliminary conference, he observed, 
was not the outcome of negotiatigns between the Indian and 
the South African Premiers, Nor were. the “Cape” “Town  Confer- 
ences of 1927 and 1932, he added, ‘‘circumscribed by the limited — 
purpose of reducing Indian population in South Africa’’. India, Pandit 
Kunzru went on, would insist on a full discussion of the disabilities of 
Indians in the Union of South Africa. India and Pakistan on the one hand 
and the Union of South Africa, on the other, suggested two different 
formulas for the agenda. A common formula incorporating all the items 
suggested by the parties was agreed upon in the end. A round table 
conference to ‘‘ explore all possible ways and means of settling the Indian 
question in the Union of South Africa’ was to be convened. 


It may be noted in passing that the South African contention that 
the proposed round table conference was not the result of the United Nations 
_ resolution admits of one and only one interpretation—-“‘ the Union Govern- 

ment did not look upon the round table conference as an obligation arising 
out of the resolution passed by the General Assembly. 


Information reached the Government of India in March, 1950, that 
Dr. Malan’s Government ° were tightening up the enforcement of ‘the 
Asiatic Land Tenure Amendment Act, 1949, and were also vigorously 
enforcing segregation in other ways by executive meagures. It was alss 
reported that the Union Government intended to introduce further legislation 
which. would add to the disabilities of Indians in the Union of South Africa.” 
In an aide memoire- presented to the Union Government, the Government 
of India expressed the hope that pending a Round Table Conference, nothing 
would be done to vitiate the atmosphere and jeopardize the success of the 
Conference. Towards the end of April (1950), the Union Government 
published the Group Areas Bill.......................7 In their telegram of 29th 
April, the Government of India ‘requested the Union, Government to post- 
pone the Group Areas Bill and in the meantime expedite the holding of the 
Round Table Conference. The Union Government did not agree to the ` 
request of the Government of India in regard to the Group Areas Bill and 
as regards the Round Table Conference they stated that they could not 
attend any such Conference if it was to be held before 15th September, 
1950, at the earliest. In effect, therefore, after the Group Areas Bill is 
passed into Law the only subject that the Round Table Conference could 
discuss would be the reduction of Indian population in South Africa~- 
which was proposed by the Union Government during the prelinfnary talks. 
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in February, 1950.’’* The Government of India, therefore, informed the 
Union Government in June that no useful purpose would be served by the 
proposed Round Table Conference. The Conference in fact was not worth 
holding under the ciftumstances. 

The treatment of Indians in South Africa was again discussed by the 
1950 session of the General Assembly. The Assembly adopted the following 
resolution— . | 

leases considering that a policy of ‘Racial Segregation’ 
(apartheid) is necessarily based on doctrines of racial discrimination, the 
General Assembly š 

(1) recommends that the Governments of India, Pakistan and the 
Union of South Africa proceed, in accordance with resolution 265 (3), with 
the holding of a Round Table Conference on the basis of their agreed 
agenda and bearing-in mind the provisions of the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Universal Declaration of Human Rights; 

(2) recommends that in the event of the failure of the Goveruments 
concerned to hold a Round Table Conference before Ist April, 1951, or to | 
reach agreement in the Round Table Conference within a reasonable time, 
there shall be established for the purpose of assisting the parties In carrying 
through appropriate negotiations a commission’ of three members, one to 
be nominated by the Government of the Union of South Africa, another 
to be nominated by the other two or in default of agreement between 
these two in a reasonable time by the 212 ones of the United 
Nations; 

(3) calls upon the Governments concerned to refrain from taking | 
any steps which would prejudice the success of their negotiations, in 
particular, the implementation or enforcement of the provisions of ‘‘The 
Group Areas Act’; pending the conclusion of such negotiations; 

(4) decides to include this item in the agenda of the next regular 
session of the General Assembly.” | | 


-South Africa, however, was defiant and refused to listen to counsels 
of wisdom and moderation. 


In December, 1954, India proposed a Conference with South Africa. 
Prime Minister Nehru, while making the proposal, made no commitments 
whatever—‘certainly not to refrain from public criticism’ of the policy of 
the Union Government. The latter accepted the proposal for a Conference. 
But they did not promise to ‘ease apartheid measures’. Nor did they 
ease them. The negotiations were subsequently broken off by them on the 
specious plea that they (the negotiations) were ‘deliberately wrecked by 
the Prime Minister of India: (Cf. while telegrams were passing between 
the Governments concerned, the Prime Minister of India, in two publie 
speeches, made violent and unsavoury attacks on the Government of the 
Union of South Africa.’’—Letter of the Union Government). 

‘The Union Government have stubbornly refused to co-operate with 
the commission appointed by the United Nations to enquire into the 
racial situation in South Africa. The commission composed of Dr. Herman 


. 8- Commnfiiqne issued by the External Affairs Ministry, New Delhi, June 8, 1950. 
3—1946 P—VITI " 
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Santa Cruz of Chile (Chairman), Mr. Dantes Bellagatde of Haiti and 
M. Lagier of France. | 

Important events have taken place in the Union of South Africa 
in the meanwhile, the 1948 general election being 8ne of them. Field- 
Marshal Smuts and his United Party were thrown out of office. The 
Field-Marshal himself was unseated.” The National Party of Dr. D. F. 
Malan defeated the United Party as well as the South African Labour 
Party led by Mr. John Christie. Dr. Malan became Prime Minister (May, 
1948). : : 
The election manifesto of the National Party left no doubts in any 
body's mind as to the shape of things to come. It stated in unambiguous 
terms that the Party would pursue a policy of separation of the races— 
a policy based on the “Christian principles of justice and reasonableness(!).”’ 
The Devil to quote scriptures! The Party undertook “to protect the 
white race properly and effectively against any policy, doctrine or attack 
which might undermine or thteaten its continued existence.’’ The mani- 
festo was unequivocal and emphatic on the Indian question— 

“The Party accepts as a basis of its policy the repatriation. of as 
many Indians as possible and proposes a proper investigation into the 
practicability of such a policy on a large scale in co-operation with India 
and other countries. In view of the serlotisness of the problem, South 
Africa must be willing to make great financial sacrifices for the achievement 
of the aim. ` | 

“No Indian immigrant will be allowed to enter the country. 

So long as there are still Indians in the country a definite policy of 
separation (apartheid) will be applied as far as possible between the 
Europeans and Indians in every sphere as well as between Indians and 
other indigenous non-European groups. | | | 

“The Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian Representation Act of 1946, 
will immediately be revised and: 

(a) No representation will be given to Indians in the Legislative 
bodies of the country. 

(b) Indians will be established in separate areas and will not be 
allowed to reside or own fixed property in the European areas. 

(c) Europeans will not be allowed to reside or to trade or to own 
fixed property in Indian aréas. 

(d) So far as possible the policy of separation (apartheid) will be 
applied with regard to the Indians and indigenous races. | 

(c) Proper compensation will be paid for properties which are expro- 
priated in the European or Indian areas. 

(P) Facilities for trading outside their own areas and especially in 
European areas will be drastically curtailed. 

' (g) Indian traders in Native areas or locations will gradually dis- 
appear. This right must be safeguarded for the Natives themselves. 

(h) The inter-provincial movement of Indians must be effectively 


10 He failed to get himself elected from Standerton, a constituency held by him 
for A years. He was defeated by a Nationalist rival Mr. W, C. du Plessis by a margin 
of 224 votes. 
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prevented. The protection which the Free State’! enjoys must be 
- maintained. 

“The Cape Province must be properly protected against penetration 
by Indians, especial&y in regard to ownership of fixed property and trade. 
Family allowances for Indians must be abolished. 

“The Party will take drastic action against Indians who incite the 
non-European races against the Huropeans”’ I 

Voted to power, the Nationalists proceeded straightway to implement 
the policy outlined above. Dr. Malan took the nation into confidence 
and outlined the policy and programme of his Government in a nation- 
wide broadcast over the South African Radio. His speech made the 
following points, among others,— ° 

(a) A distinetive South African nation being already a reality, the 
Nationalist Government will inaugurate a policy of “South Africa First” 
and will encourage the consciousness of nationhood and sentiment of 
national pride. 

(b) External interference—even from the United Nations—in the 
interna] affairs of the country will not be tolerated. The Government will 
not allow any country or power or organisation to become the arbiter of 
the destiny of South Africa and the South Africans. l 

(c) To prevent the danger of interference in the domestic matters of 
the Union; which has become a possibility through the accession of Asian 
members to the British Commonwealth, the Nationalist Government 
“would desire separate ‘contacts between individual members rather than 
through discussion at joint and inclusive conferences’’! 

(d) The Nationalist Government will make an all-out effort to achieve 
apartheid. 

The term ‘apartheid’, which we have used more than once, needs 
explanation, pronounced as ‘apart-ate’, the word is of Dutch origin and 
means literally separateness or s state of separation. The exponents of 
apartheid are of opinion that racial antagonism runs so high in South 
Africa that if it is mot tackled with firmness and promptitude, 
it will defy all attempts at solution later on. They contend 
further that there can be peace in the Union only if the Euro- 
peans, the Africans and the coloured races live in mutual isolation. 
Such isolation is to be achieved by apartheid which seeks to divide 
South Africa into a number of watertight racial compartments. ‘‘There 
are several gradations of meaning within the word, which embodies the 
fundamental concept of the National Party and most of the Afrikaner 
community,!* namely racial segregation. ° Colour bar in a restaurant, or a 
sign on a park-bench, ‘For Europeans Only’ are examples of simple 
apartheid. There can be apartheid in schools, industry, recreation and 
so on. The Nationalist Zealots stand for complete geographical apartheid, 
which would mean splitting South Africa into two separate entities, a 


t 


(11) The Orange Free State. 

12 The struggle for Equality by P. 8. Joshi, p. 217. 

13 Speaking broadly, Afrikaner means any South African of non-British descent, 
whose principal ganguage is Afrikaans, a local language derived from Dutch. Most 
Afrikaners are of Dutch, Flemish, French Huguenot or German stock. 
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‘Bantustan’ for the blacks and the rest of the country for the whites. 
Such would be the culmination of the apartheid ideal’’.1* 

Dr. A. B. Xuma, the well-known African.leader of South Africa 
points out that apartheid is based on fear and is a device for deliberately 
creating and perpetuating fear. To maintain the status quo in South 
Africa, the Nationalists must hate and ‘‘fear is a good mechanism for 
inducing hate’. In Dr. Xuma’s own words, “ If any contact between 
the racers was to be allowed, too many white people would discover that 
we are human beings’: He holds the Boer-Wars responsible for apartheid 
and is of the opinion that the ‘more inflamed Afrikaners’ want to put the 
Africans ‘in their place’; because they ‘think that the British pampered(!) 
them’ (the Africans) and they “seek to feverse all the processes of history’. 

The Malan Government announced that the colonial and the African 
Sections of the population would be completely separated from each other, 
that there would be apartheid on railways, that the Native Military Corps 
would be disbanded and that the Coloured and the Africans would not be 
allowed to carry weapons. South Africa even objected to the inclusion of 
Maoris in the New Zealand Rugby team which was to tour the Union ui 
1949. The Union Parliament passed Dr. Malan’s Asiatic Law Amend- 
ment Bill in September, 1949. It deprived the Indians of the limited 
communal franchise granted to them by the Ghetto Act. Dr. A. J. Stals, 
Minister of Social Welfare, announced at the same time the withdrawal 
of family allowances for Indians. 

The Group Areas Act passed on July 7, 1950, with the majority of 
a single vote lays down that all land in the Union of South Africa will be 
divided and controlled by the Government for purposes of ownership and 
occupation by different racial groups. The entire population of the Union 
has been divided for this purpose into three principal categories, viz., 
white, Native and Coloured. The last, which includes Indians, has been 
further sub-divided. The Act empowers the Government to establish by 
proclamation Group Areas for the exclusive ownership or occupation or 
both of any of the above categories. Disqualified persons and companies’ 
are debarred from acquiring fresh land in any Group Area not meant for 
them. If a disqualified company has any property in a Group Area at 
the commencement of notification, it shall surrender its ownership of 
such property after ten years. The Minister of the Interior shall ‘sell 
such property compulsorily” after the expiry of the ten-year period. The 
property in a Group Area held at the commencement of the proclamation 
by a disqualified individual shall, after his death, have to be sold to a 
member of the group for which thé area is reserved. Nó disqualified person 
can occupy land or premises in a Group Area without a permit after one 
year of notification with the exception of such persons as servants, guests 
and the like. Areas other than Group Areas and native locations will be 
‘controlled’ in which no transfer of occupation and ownership between 
members of different racial groups will be permitted except under the 


14 Inside Africa by John Gunther, p. 446. (See also pp. 525-26). 

15 Persons and companies in a Group Area meant for those belonging to a different 
racial group are regarded as disqualified persons and companies. An &ndian individual 
or company is thus ‘disqualified’ in White or Native Group Area. 
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authority of a permit. The Act does not differentiate between occupation 
for residence and occupation for trade. Trade licences are to be issued 
or renewed only on proof that an applicant can lawfully occupy the 
premises in the arek where the trade is to be carried on. 


The sponsors and the champions of the Group Areas Act contend, . 
that it is equally applicable to all communities without discrimination. 
But the record of white South Africa—the record is not so white after 
all—so far as its policy to the non-whites is concerned, has justly created 
a widespread suspicion that on the plea of “progress along parallel lines”’ 
the Group Areas Act will condemn the non-European population of the 
Union of South Africa to live in inferior and neglected areas. Latest 
developments have made the su8picion a conviction. The Indians have 
been hit hard—indeed, much harder than the other non-Huropean com- 
munities—by the Group Areas Act. AH skilled professions have long been 
closed to them by earlier legislation and they have been forced to fall back 
almost wholly upon trade and commerce. Indian businessmen have 
flourishing business—retail and wholesale—in the commercial districts of 
Durban, Johannesburg and Cape Town. It is almost certain that these 
districts will be declared white Group Areas. Some have arleady been 
so declared. Indian business houses have to close down and sell their 
properties in these districts sooner or later. Their employees will be 
thrown out of employment. After eviction, the Indians will have to move 
into Group Areas reserved for them or into ‘ Controlled’ areas. Indian 
Group Areas will be far away from the areas now occupied by them and 
from those occupied by other races. Indian trade will be confned in 
consequence to. the Indian group. But no community can live by trade 
among its own members alone. Prospects in ‘Controlled’ areas are hardly 


16 The P. T. I. Correspondent at Johannesburg cabled on 7th November, 1955 
“Another determined drive has been launched by the authorities to induce Johannesbure’s 
Indian community to leave their present homesteds and move to the special Indian, 
township of Lenasia, 22 miles away. 

"Lenasia, open only to Indians, has been set up in accordance with regulations 
under the South African Group Areas Act. 

“The new move has come in the form of extensive advertisements in local news- 
papers offering loans to the extent of 90 per cent, of cost to individual members of the 
Indian community to build their own houses with immediate transfer of free hold title. 
The loans, repayable in 30 years, carry 44% interest. 


3 * . 3 ` * 


“The Transvaal Indian Congress has, however, refused to be drawn in by this 
ofier and continues to oppose both the Lenasia housing scheme, where very few plots 
have been sold, and official efforts to move the Indians, alternatively, to an evacnated 
army camp at Lenz, 19 miles outside the city. 

“The Congress has warned Indians th&t once they were established in Lenasia 
they would have no means of earning their livelihood as they would not be able to tradd in 
European areas’ or carry on any business outside their own areas. 

‘Moreover, the Congress has pointed ont, being debarred by racial legislation from 
becoming skilled workers, the only alternative for these Indians would be to get jobs 
as unskilled or semi-skilled workers, 

“A High School has already been established at Lenasia, and children who were 
attending an Indian school in Johannesburg were turned out and told to attend the 
Lenasia School. But their parents resisted the move by raising funds to start an in- 
dependent school m the centre of Johannesburg. 


‘The sghool was among a number of institutions raided during the recent ‘treason’ 
raids in South Africa. The teachers’ residences were also subjected to searches.” 
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better. ` The Group Areas Act is therefore regarded—not unreasonably— 
as a shrewd device to get rid of the Indian population of the Union of 
South Africa: The Nationalist Election Manifesto of 1948 makes the 
above interpretation unassailable. The Manifesto sal, inter alia,—'‘The 
(National) Party holds the view that the Indians are a foreign and out- 
landish element which is unassimilable. They can never become part of 
the country and must, therefore, be treated as an immigrant community. 
The Party accepts as a basis of its policy the repatriation of as many 
Indians as possible”. 

The fate of the Tomlinson Report”? on Bantu Reserves in South 
Africa shows how insincere the Nationalist talk of ‘‘progvess along parallel 
lines” is. The Report, in the opinion ofemany, it may be noted in passing, 
is perhaps the most important document ever published on the subject 
of apartheid. | 

Coloured and African leaders too have called the Nationalist bluff and 
exposed the insincerity of all talks -of “‘Peaceful progress along parallel, 
lines’*. Mr. J. G. Golding, a moderate coloured leader, describes apartheid 
as a counsel of despair, as a vicious, bankrupt and dishonest policy. The 
Coloured Advisory Council declared sometime back that apartheid, far 
from fostering fruitful harmony and co-operation, would lead to discontent, 
hatred and disaster. Mr. E. M. Gordon, an ex-president of the African 
People’s Organisation, is more outspoken. 

“To us in the A.P.O.’’, says Mr. Gordon, “‘apartheid could never 
mean anything else but segregation—segregation in the form of housing 
schemes with their poky little houses with cement floors and in some cases 
built in cement tables, inferior health facilities, lack of proper sanitation, 
one water tap for hundreds of families, darkness, squalor and neglect, 
discriminatory laws, curfew and disfranchisement’’. 

The Union of South Africa has sought to enforce apartheid in recent ` 
years by passing a number of laws. The Group Areas Act, 1950, amended 
in 1952, formalized the concept of apartheid the prohibition of Mixed 
Marriages Act, 1949, forbids marriages between Europeans and non- 
Europeans. Any such marriage is invalid in the eye of South Africa law. 
Officiating at such marriages is an offence punishable with fines. The 
Immorality Amendment Act, 1950, goes farther and makes ilegal any 
sexual relationship between Europeans and ‘any variety of non-whites’, ie. 


17 Shortly after the passing of the Group Areas Act in 1950, Dr. Malan’s Govern- 
ment appointed a commission under the chairmanship of Prof. F. R. Tomlinson of 
Pretoria University. The Commission was to enquire into the ‘‘Socio-economic develop- 
ment of the (Native) Reserves” and to sifegest how the ‘‘over-crowded, over-stocked and 
much eroded” Reserves could be rehabilitated and developed into a Bantu national home”. 
After a laborious and thorough-gong enquiry, the Commission submitted its report in 
March, 1956. It supported the policy of apartheid and recommended the conversion of 
the Reserves into a ‘Bantu national home”. 

The Government, however, rejected some of the most vital recommendations of 
the Tomlinson Commission, the most important being the Commission’s plea for the 
development of the Bantu Reserves, whch envisaged an expenditure 104 million pounds 
over a period of ten years. The Commission’s recommendation that private European 
capital should be allowed to assist the creation of new African industries in the Reserves 
was also rejected. The Government declare that as the rate of development in the 
different fields of activity could not be determined’ in advance with any degree of certainty, 
they did not deem it advisable to fix the amounts needed for the various projects. 
recommended. à 
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Coloured; Indian and Native. “These two Acts”, points out Gunther, 
“embody legislation unparalleled in the world except by the Nuremberg 
Laws of Nazi Germany’’!® Eixtra-marital relations were formerly banned 
only between Europeans and Africans. The scope of the prohibition has 
been now expanded and to-day it is a serious offence for a Huropean—even 
for a sailor off his ship calling in Cape Town—to have sexual intercourse 
with a non-European. Prostitution along cclour line is tabooed. There 
is, however, no legal bar to promiscuity among Indians, Africans and 
Coloureds. The Immorality Amendment Act, 1950, aims at preserving 
the purity of European blood by ‘‘ramming all channels of contamination”. 
One curious. result of the Act is “that an extra-marital relation between 
two white people, no matter how.flagrant, is perfectly legal, whereas a 
happy marriage between a white and a non-white is a crime’’.?° 


The Suppression of Communism Act, 1950, makes the Minister of 
. Justice the sole authority to determine whether a particular individual is a 
Communist or not. Any one ‘named’ a Communist is automatically 
debarred from holding any position in the Public Service or in any trade 
union. The Act empowers the Government to take action not only against 
Communists, but against all, who, in the opinion of the Government, 
encourage hostility between European and non-European races. The Act 
in fact seeks to suppress all just agitation by Indians and Africans for 
the redress of grievances. It authorises the Minister of Justice to declare 
communistic any organisation, journal, publication or person. He may 
also prohibit any assembly, restrict movements of persons and deport 
non-nationals under suspicion. The Population Registration Act, 1950, 
requires everyone over sixteen years of age to carry an identity card 
issued by the Government. The card describes the holder’s person and 
mentions the ethnic group he or she belongs to. It must be produced for 
inspection on demand by authorised Police Officers. The Population 
Registration Act thus provides for the registration of the entire population 
into racial groups, “with people ticketed, photographed and identified 
according to race.’’ This, together with the Mixed Marriages Act, aims 
at ensuring the racial purity of the Europeans. Mr. Shoeman, the 
Minister of Labour and Public Works, declared immediately after the 
formation of the Malan Government in June, 1948, that he would see 
that there were no mixed trade unions anywhere in the Union of South 
Africa and that Africans were no longer to be trained as artisans. Com- 
petition between Europeans and non-Huropeans was to be eliminated in 
this manner. A directive issued a year later by the Prime Minister’s 
Office ordered the replacement of Africans by Europeans in publie services. 
Mr. J. H. Vilgoen, Dr. Malan’s Minister of Education, Arts and Science, 
declared later on that the Government would give no financial aid to the 
South African Association of Arts unless ib enforced racial separation at 
all times and in all places. We have yet to know whether the Ukase 
applies to the visitors only or to the visitors as well as the exhibits. We 
do not know if a European painter can have an-African model and vice 


18 Jnside Africa, p. 473. 
19 Ibid, 4 
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versa. Nor have we any information where portraits of Africans by 
European artists and those of Europeans by their African counterparts 
may be exhibited. Can they be exhibited at all? ° 

It may be mentioned in this connection at the gost of a little -digres- 
sion— wholly irrelevant, however—that the Bantu Education Act, 
1953, gives the Government complete control of African education. 
Schools run by various Christian Missions ‘‘will have to fall in line with 
government ‘inspanning’ or.they must close down. The Separate 
Amenities Act, 1958, gives legal sanction to the existing segregation patterns 
in public transports, public places and so on. The Public Safety Act of 
the same year has vested the: Government with extraordinary powers. 
They can, under the Act, declare a séate of emergency and make laws 
by proclamation, if necessary, The Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1958, 
fixes the penalties for protesting against the racial laws or for inciting 
others to-do so. It is a crime under this Act “to support.............. any 
campaign for the repeal or the modification of any law’’. The Industrial 
Conciliation Act, 1954, gives extensive powers to the Minister of Labour 
and Public Works “to determine at his own discretion what occupations 
the members of any race may engage in’’.”” In other words, the industrial 
colour bar may be made absolute by virtue of powers given to the Minister 
of: Labour by this Act. The Industrial Conciliation Act, April, 1956, 
goes a step farther. It has actually introduced apartheid in the field of 
of trade unionism by prohibiting the registration of any more racially mixed 

trade unions. It encourages European workers to break away from the 
= existing mixed unions and form exclusively ‘ white ' unions. It lays down 
at the same time that the existing racially mixed trade únions must have 
separate branches and separate meetings for the different racial groups 
within them and that the executives of mixed unions shall consist of 
Europeans only. In case more than 50% of the workers in any undertak- 
ing, trade or industry break away and form their own racially exclusive 
union, the newly formed union will be entitled to legal recognition and to 
a share of the Parent union’s funds. The Minister of Labour and Publie 
Works may, under the Act, take steps to ‘‘ safeguard the economic wel- 
fare of employees of any race.’’ He may reserve a work or categories 
of work for the workers of a certain race or races exclusively. The Act 
was hailed by the Treasury Benches in the Union Parliament as ‘‘introduc- 
ing a new and specifically South African pattern in trade union move- 
ment’’.2?. A Labour Party spokesman retorted that the new pattern was 
fascist, and fascist undoubtedly it is. The Strijdom Government— 
Mr. Strijdom succeeded Dr. D. #. Malan in 1954—has succeeded in 
destroying the traditional rights of South African trade unions. 

Two more recent Acts of the Union Government, though they do 
not affect the Indians, deserve more than a passing notice. They are the 
Separate Registration of Voters Act, 1951, and the High Court of Parlia- 
ment Act, 1952. These, along with later Acts in the same field, are the 
outcome of the Government’s attempt to make the parliament a higher 


20 South Africa by Gwendolen Carter, Foreign Policy Association, 
21 PTI. report from Cape Town under date, April 18, 1956. 
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constitutional authority than the Supreme Court. These Acts sought to 
remove some 48,000 Coloured Voters in the Cape from the common roll, 
a step, which would, in effect, disfranchise them. 


The voting system in the Cape Province, it should be noted, is one 
of the two ‘entrenched’ clauses?? of the South Africa Act, 1909, the equality 
-of the English and the Afrikans languages being the other. Dr. D. F. 
Malan, the Union Prime Minister (1948-1954), contended that the Statute 
of West Minister, 1931,2* had suspended the South Africa Act. He had 
tried to remove voters of mixed parentage from the common roll by a 
simple majority. General Hertzog had removed the African Voters from 
the common roll. He had, however, followed the constitutional procedure, 
i.c., instead of having the removal*approved by a simple majority, he had 
obtained the consent of a two-thirds majority of both Houses of the Union 
Parliament at a joint sitting. The Appelate Division of the Union Supreme 
Court declared Dr. Malan’s action ultra vires of the constitution. They 
ruled that a simple majority does not, even in the changed circumstances 
created by the Statute of Westminister of 1931, override the South Africa 
Act of 1909. Nothing daunted, the irrepressible Doctor attempted to set 
up a High Court of Parliament and to invest it with the final authority 
in constitutional matters. The Judges declared that the step was illegal. 


Mr. J. H. Strijdom, who stepped into the shoes of Dr. Malan in 
November, 1954, finally set the issue at rest by passing the Senate Act 
in 1955. The Act, however, has not gone unchallenged. It has been 
challenged thrice in the law courts by the United Party, which constitutes 
the Opposition in the South African Parliament. The Senate was en- 
larged. It had 48 members so long. The number was raised to 99. 
Nearly all the 41 new seats went to the Nationalists. The South African 
Amendment Act passed with the help of the enlarged Senate in February, 
1956, removed the Coloured Voters from common electoral rolls to separate 
‘Segregation’ lists giving them representation in the parliament through 
European members. 


The Supreme Court was also paeked. The number of Judges was 
raised from 6 to 11, “making full quorum necessary in constitution cases, 
majority opinion to prevail’’.2* The full story of Mr. Strijdom’s machina- 
tions to gerrymander his country’s constitution by packing the Senate 


22 The National Convention composed of representatives from Natal, the Transvaal, 
ihe Cape and the Orange Free State, which drew up the South African Union Constitu- 
tion, were divided on two issues, namely, (1) the equality of the English and the Afrikans 
languages and (2) the preservation of the liberal franchise laws of the Cape Province, 
which did not discriminate in polites on grounds of colour. Ji was finally agreed that 
both the controversial issues could be entrenched in the South Africa Act in such a way 
that they could be altered only by a two-thirds majority of both Houses of the South 
African Parliament at a joint sitting. The South Africa Act, passed by the British 
Parliament in 1909, and brovght into effect in 1910, entrenches the equality of the Engish 
and the Afrikans languages and the existing franchise laws of the Cape Province. 

23 The Statute established complete equality between Britain and the Dominions 
and reduced the British Empire (so far as the Dominions were concerned) to a ‘‘very 
loose alliance of equal states, bound together only by the formal link of the Crown and 
without any......... clearly defined mutual obligations......... "A Short History of the 
British Commonwealth (Seventh Edition), Book XII, Chapter VIT, Section I, p. 862 
by Ramsay Muir. | . 

| 24 Tho Statesman (Delhi and Calcutta), dated the 15th January, 1956. 
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and the Supreme Court is, as Gunther puts it, ‘One of the weirdest in 
contemporary history’’.?° 

The 1948 Nationalist Election Manifesto stated, inter alia, that the 
admission of Africans to “European institutions togpther with European 
students must end”. Needless to say, the Nationalists wanted to deny 
even the meagre educational facilities given so long to the non-EFuropeans. 
And they have been denied to all intents and purposes. 


Of the nine universities in the Union of South Africa, only two— 
the University of the Witwatersrand and the University of Cape Town— 
are ‘open’. In other words, these Universities admit students of all 
races. But in the latter, the Africans are not admitted to the Medical 
Faculty. A fixed number of non-whiteS other than Africans are, however, 
admitted to the Faculty every year. Natal University is ‘‘segregated into 
sections for whites and non-whites’’. Four of the universities do not 
admit non-white students. The Rhodes University does not normally 
admit non-whites. Fort Hare, an associate college of the Rhodes Univer- 
sity, does not admit non-whites except in rare cases. The University of 
South Africa gives tuition by correspondence only. 


Between 1948 and 1950, the Nationalist Government of Dr. Malan 
took steps to restrict the handful of non-white students at the ‘open’ 
universities. Such steps included the refusal of entry-permits to the 
South African Indian students to enter the Transvaal to study at Wit- 
watersrand, stoppage of bursaries to African medical students and the 
like. The students have since been collecting money in South Africa and 
throughout the world through the African Medical Scholarships Trust 
Fund, which renders financial assistance to the African medical studenis 
of the Witwatersrand University. 


The Government appointed the Halloway Commission in December, 
1958, “to investigate and report on the practicability and financial impli- 
cations of providing separate training facilities for non-Europeans ab 
Universities”. The Commission reported in February, 1955, and was of 
opinion that ‘‘apartheid was financially and practically unfeasible”. The 
Government were not prepared to accept the findings of the Halloway 
Commission and the Minister of Education, Mr. J. H. Viljoen, announced 
in November, 1955, the appointment of an inter-departmental committee 
of inquiry “to re-examine the matter—specifically to consider the estab- 
lishing of segregated tribal colleges for non-white groups—coloured (people 
of mixed race), Indians and two tribal groups of Africans”. This proposal 
had been rejected by Halloway Commission as it would constitute in the 
Commission’s opinion, a ‘‘material retrogression in regard to the University 
training of non-Europeans °. 

The Education Minister announced in the Senate in February, 1956, 
that the Government would soon introduce legislation to enforce apartheid 
at the ‘open’ universities. He had said at Pretoria on September 18, 
1951, that “the Government agreed that ib was desirable that the principle 
of apartheid should be observed in the Union’s Universities, but could 


25 Insido Africa, p. 474. $ 
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not agree to introduce legislation to enforce it. Such legislation would be 
a violation of the traditional independence of South African Universities’’, 


The ‘report of the inter-departmental Committee was printing and 
was not available tothe public at the time these lines were written 
(November 8, 1956). Clear indications were nevertheless available that 
universities must face legislation early in 1957; because Dr. Verwoerd, 
the South African Minister for Native Affairs, said in September (1956), 
“Where there is no segregation, as is the position at certain universities, 
if must be established or enforced”. He had said once before in July 
(1956) that apartheid would be established at universities ‘‘regardless of 
cost”. Mr. Viljoen, the Education Minister of Mr. Strijdom, told the 
Nationalist Party Congress at Pretoria in September-(1956) that legislation 
to enforce apartheid would possibly be introduced in the January (1957) 
session of the South African Parliament.?° 


The Government decided in 1949 that non-Eugopeans in the Union’s 
permanent army should be non-combatants only. A number of first-class 
compartments in each train on South African Railways are reserved for the 
exclusive use of European passengers. Apartheid has been introduced at 
Johannesburg railway station from July 1, 1949, by providing separate 
entrances for European and non-European passengers. The central 
entrance is reserved for the former. The latter have to walk longer to 
reach the trains. The Union Minister of Posts and Telegraphs announced 
years ago that steps would be taken to separate Europeans and non- 
Europeans at Cape Town General Post Office and in forty other Post 
Offices in the Cape Province. In 1952, apartheid was actually in operation 
in 847 of the Union’s 1,250 Post Offices. The number must be much 
higher to-day. The Transvaal National Party Congress in its session of 
September, 1950, recommended apartheid in telephone booths. It was 
‘Scandalous’, a resolution of the Congress said, to allow “Europeans 
and Kaffirs’’ to use the same telephones. Apartheid has been in force m 
Durban race course from February, 1950, and enclosures have been set 
apart for the exclusive use of Africans, Europeans and Indians. 


Air-hostesses on South African air lines have been warned for not 
observing the colour bar properly. They have been ordered to do the 
same without fail. Linen head-rests used by African and Indian passengers 
must be removed immediately after use and sent for “‘hygienic processing 
or dry cleaning’ instead of the normal laundering applied to articles used 


26 Open ‘Letter from the President; of the Students’ -Representat:ve Council, 
University of the Witwatersrand, Students’ Representative Council, University of Cape 
Town and National Union of South African Students, dated October 31, 1956 (published 
in the “Statesman”, Delhi and Calcutta, on November 4, 1956). 

A P.T.I. despatch from Cape Town, dated Tth January, 1957, says that the Govern- 
ment will introduce legislation in the Union Parlament during its session which is to 
open in January (1957) ‘‘to enforce apartheid at all South African universities ag soon as 
possible”. Non-white students of ‘‘mixed’’ universities will be allowed to complete their 
courses, but a date will be fixed after which mixed universit*es will not be allowed to 
accept any new non-white student’. The despatch adds— 

‘The Government plans to set up separate universities for Africans, Indians and 
Coloureds. Africans will be segregated into ethnic colleges’. 

“The Indian university will be located in Natal, while the university for Coloureds 
is Ekely to be get up m Western Cape Province............ “The “Statesman” (Delhi ent 
Calcutta), dated 9th January, 1957. 
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by European passengers. Immediately. after a plane has landed and non- 
European passengers have left, a red tag must be put on all articles used 
by them. _Air-hostesses must not issue linen towels -for use in wash 
rooms. Special paper towels are to be used instead because of the risk 
of both European and non-European passengers using the same linen 
towels. | 


Y = A 


Admission of African students from territories outside the Union of 
South Africa to missionary sehools, colleges and universities in the Union 
has been prohibited. Johannesburg City Council has approved the 


principle that entry into places of- public recreation should be restricted i 


on racial grounds. Johannesburg, it may be noted in passing, has 
separate transport facilities for Europeans and non-Buropeans. 

What has been said above does not pretend to be an exhaustive 
account of the disabilities—social, political and economic—of the non- 
European population, the Indian included, of the Union of South Africa. 
It does; nevertheless, give a more or less clear idea of the state of affairs 
in that part of the world. The Union of South Africa is, in fact, passing 
through “new barbarism’’, which, in the words of ex-president Truman 
of the United States of America, originates in and flourishes on acts of 
men, “who conceive of other men as slaves, not as brothers’. It violates 
and suppresses human-rights and freedom in various parts of the world 
to-day, the President’s own country being not an exception. It is, in 
other words, an example of “Man's inhumanity to man”, which “Makes 
countless thousands mourn’’. 


The Nationalists condemn the most innocent criticism as subversive, 
“White themselves engaged in gerrymandering their own Senate, Courts 
and Constitution” They have done their best to impede foreign contacts 
by an oppressive use of the State power over passports; indeed this and the 


pass laws seen to represent South African ideas of freedom of movement, : 


just as the Bantu Education Act ‘‘carricatures freedom of information”. 
“The sacred trust of Article 78 of the United Nations Charter?’ ‘to 


27 "Members of the United Nations which have or assume responsibilities for the 
administration of territories whose ponples have not yet attained a full measure of self- 
government recognise the principle that the interests of the inhabitants of these territories 
are paramount, and accept as a sacred trust the obligation to promote to the utmost, 
within the system of international peace and security established by the present Charter, 
the well-being of the inhabitants of these territories, and, to this end: 

la) to ensure, wilh due respect for the culture of the peoples concerned, their 
political, economic, social and educational advancement, their just treatment, and their 
protection against abuses; 

(b) to develop self-government, to take due account of the political aspirations of 
the peoples, and to assist them in the progressive development of their free political 
institutions, according to the particular circumstances of each -territory and its peoples 
and their varying steges of advancement; 

(e) to further International peace and security; 

(d) to promote constructive measures of, development, to encourage research, and 
to co-operate with ons another and when and where appropriate, with specialized inter. 
national bodies with a view fo the practcal achievemenié of the social, economic and 
scientific purposes set forth in this Article; and 

(e) to transmit regularly to the Secretary-General for (information) purposes, 
subject to such limitation as security and constitutional considerations may require, 
statistical and other information of a technical nature relating to economic, social and 
educational conditions in the territories for which they are respectively ysponsible other 
than “trust territories—United Nations Charter, Chapter XI, Art. 78. 


vt 
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promote to the utmost............ the well-being of the inhabitants’ of non- 
self-governing territories, has been implemented by incorpofating a League 
mandate into a racial society, and loudly complaining that Britain has not 
also handed over Bé&huanaland, Basutoland and Swaziland to its (the 
Union’s) tender mercies’’.?8 

The European rulers of South Africa know and know it well that 
` the steam-roller of racialism and coldur bar is welding -together the disin- 
herited humanity of the Union into a compact whole. Not content, 
therefore, with imposing disability after disability, heaping indignity after 
‘indignity upon the latter, they have started the game of divide et impera, 
which seeks to alienate the various non-European groups from one another. 
The Nationalists have tried and have been trying to do everything possible 
to set Africans against Indians. The harsh and discriminatory policy of 
the Union Government has made Africans utterly discontented. The 
African discontent, which has been steadily mounting over a long period, 
“has given rise to a feeling of hatred which does not necessarily vent 
itself against the actual perpetrators of evil’’.*° 


The anti-Indian race-riots, which broke out at Durban on January 18, 
1949, was a logical outcome of the racial policy of the Nationalist Goveru- 
ment. The Commission appointed to enquire into the riots reported— 

“The cumulative effects-of emotion built up over a period of time 
caused by complaints and conditions, some real and some imaginary, 
fanned by propaganda culminated in the riots. A background to these 
riots was a strong feeling of antagonism against Government and control 
by the Europeans in all spheres of life formed a strong undercurrent”. 

The Commission held—“ Above and beyond all cause the Natives 
are dissatisfied with conditions under which they live and the repressive 
measures that hem them in at every turn”. 


Speaking of the Durban riots of 1949, Field-Marshal Smuts pointed 
out that “South Africa was tasting her first fruits’? of the Nationalist 
Government’s ‘“‘racially repressive counter-actionary economic policies’. 

When the riots broke out, Durban witnessed the none too dignified 
spectacle of European women dancing in joy in public streets. The 
Africans hauled up before the court for rioting frankly expressed their 
surprise at their arrest and prosecution. They had been assured, they 
said, that the rioters would be allowed a free hand and that'the police 
would not intervene. The Enquiry Commission—an all-white affair—had 
to admit, not very willingly perhaps, that there were Europeans who had 
actually incited the Africans to deeds of violence against the Indians. It 
took care, however, to tone down the above finding by adding that such 
Europeans were exceptions. 

It may be noted in passing that the Durban riots took a toll of 53 
Indian lives. 547 Indians were injured. The loss of property ran to 
about a million pounds. Three factories, 710 stores and 1,882 dwellings 
were damaged and destroyed. 88 Africans were killed and 55, wounded 


28 The “Statesman” (Delhi and Calcutta), dated 19th November, 1955. 
29 Aparth@id: Strategy of race discrimination (Government of India Publication), 
p. 19. . 
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by the military and the police. The European casualties—killed and 
wounded—numbered about 82.39 

South: Africa has witnessed in recent years a series of inter-racial 
disturbances.?”! The recurrence of riots should give #food for thought to 
all genuine friends of the Union of South Africa, to all friends of humanity, 
in fact. They are a clear indication that the Union suffers from a malaise 
within its own body politic, that temper has already risen dangerously 
high. The Union is, in fact, a boiling cauldron to-day. South African 
politicians must give a careful thought to Mr. W. S. Tsotsi’s®? note: of 
warning: the Government as well as the Opposition in South Africa are - 
“heavy with the wine of racial superiority” and unless there is a quick 
re-orientation of outlook and policy, NeMesis will overtake them engulfing 
both in a common ruin. | 


The passive resistance movement led jointly by the African National 
Congress and the South African Indian Congress, which began on June 26, 
1952, lends support to the view that the policy of the Union Government 
has been ‘steadily driving the Black and the Brown into the same camp. 
The movement, end in a failure as it did, portends much. Based on the 
Gandhian concept of civil disobedience, the movement was fully non- 
violent. What it wanted was to register as emphatic a protest as possible 
against the Group Areas Act, the Bantu Education Act, the pass laws 
and other legislation against Africans and Indians. African and Indian 
volunteers took a pledge of non-violence. They invited arrest by breaking 
the various racial laws. Some would, for example, sit in European wait- 
ing rooms at railway stations. Others again, would attempt to get into 
public libraries. The Government too hit back—they hit hard and hit 
with promptitude at that. Ten thousand Africans and Indians were 
arrested. The movement, it must be admitted, was not a full-fledged 
mass movement. But it was well-led and well-organised the discipline 
and fortitude of the volunteers surprised the Government. The move- 
ment reached its climax in September, 1952. The arrest of late Manilal 
Gandhi, son of Mahatma Gandhi, and Mr. Patrick Duncan, son of 
Sir Patrick Duncan, a former Governor-General of South Africa, was one 
of the very striking episodes of the movement. Along with a group of 
Africans and Indians and seven Europeans—men and women—they 
offered themselves for arrest on December 8, 1952, by entering without 
permits an African location at Germiston near Johannesburg. The group 
sang Africa, the anthem of the African National Congress and patiently 
awaited arrest. They had not tg wait long. All were arrested and 
produced in court. Manilal was fined £50. He was to serve a prison 
sentence of 50 days in default. Mr. Duncan was given a heavier sentence. 
A European and the son of a former Governor-General had he not com- 





30 Vide the Struggle for Equality by P. 8. Joshi, pp. 233-234. 

31 Some of the- more serious are the Neulands disturbances in January, 1950, 
The Newelare and Sophia Town disturbances in February, 1950, the Germiston dis- 
turbances in April, 1950, and the Zulu-Basuto clash in March, 1952. They took a heavy 
toll of lives. Hundreds were injured. Properties worth thousands of pounds were 
destroyed. | . | I , 

32 A prominent African leader of South Africa, Mr. Tsotsi was ẹhe President of 


the All-African Convention in 1952. 
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mitted an unpardonable crime by identifying himself with the dirty 
Kaffirs and the unwanted ‘coolies’? He was therefore to pay a fine of 
£100 or serve a prison-term of 100 days. Mr. Duncan chose imprison- 
ment “in order to make the full sincerity of his motives manifest”. 


The joint Indo*African passive resistance campaign died out before 
the end of the year. For the time being, a similar movement cannot be 
possibly launched again successfully. Manilal’s death on April 4, 1956, 
has considerably weakened the Indians. On the African side, many 
leaders have been immobilised. The Criminal Law Amendment Act and 
various other laws have been passed to check effectively all movements 
against the Government. Penalties for civil resistance were comparatively 
fight till the end of 1952. The penalties for violating public security or 
segregation laws have since been enhanced and include long prison- 
sentences, confiscation of properties and flogging. It must be admitted, 
however, that to our knowledge none has been flogged so far in South 
Africa for a purely political offence. 


The Indian community is faced to-day with a crisis of no mean 
magnitude, the solidarity of the community is threatened with division in 
its own ranks and before long it might present the sorry spectacle of a 
house divided against itself’’.3? “A wealthier section of the Indian com- 
munity in the areas affected by the Group Areas Act seems to be prepared 
to accept residential aparthied in return for guarantees for trading rights’’.** 
Mr. Mahomed Jajbhoy, an Indian millionaire, one of ‘the 2,000 Asians 
given a year’s notice in 1955 to leave Page view,’ said in October, 1956, 
“ We are prepared to sacrifice our residential rights, and if we are 
guaranteed adequate compensation, we are prepared to go to Lenasia*® 
and make it a beautiful township’’. 


This move by the wealthier Indians to arrive at a compromise with 
the Nationalist Government is not a new one. Early in 1956, some 
representatives of the South African Indian Organisation, the membership 
of which is primarily confined to the wealthier Indians, had a secret inter- 
view with Prime Minister Strijdom and placed a similar proposal before 
him. Mr. Strijdom, a. shrewd man that he is, is said to have asked 
whether the South African Indian Organisation represented the Indian 
community. The reply was in the negative. The Organisation is now 
said to be trying to enrol as many members as possible so that it may 
become a genuinely popular organisation. l 

The leadership of the South African Indian Organisation will do 
well to remember that if Mr. Strijdom accept the proposal for only trading 
rights, he will do so merely with the object of disrupting the United front 
of Indians against the Group Areas Act. Rich Indians and they alone 
will benefit from the acceptance of the above proposal. All other Indians 


33 Vide “The Statesman” (Delhi and Calcutta), dated 12th September, 1956. 

34 P. T. I. cable from Johannesburg under date 7th October, 1956, published in 
the ‘‘Statesman’’ (Delhi and Calcutta), dated Sth October, 1956. 

35 An Indian area in Johannesburg from 1895, where freehold rights were granted 
to Indians in 1937. 

36 92 miles away from Johannesburg, Lenasia has been declared an Indian area 
under the Group Areas Act of 1950. 
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--and they form the bulk of the community—will be uprooted. The 
acceptance of the proposal by the Government will moreover turn out to 
be a trick. Once residential apartheid is accepted, the Government will 
pursue a policy of cancelling as many trade permits as possible and a 
wholesale expulsion of Indians from their present homes and places of 
business will be a.fait accompli before long. 

_ The South African Indian Congress has justly condemned the move 
of South African Indian Organisation as suicidal and accused ‘‘the 
wealthier Indians of trying to save their business at the expense of the 
rights of the rest of the Indian community”. | 


Racialism and colour bar have been viewed from various angles. 
Not a few have discussed and debated them. The evils of a policy of 
racial discrimination are many and varied. The worst perhaps is that it 
very often drives the victims-of discrimination into the folds of lawless, 
anti-social elements. ‘Little wonder the rising generations of Africans in 
the Union of South Africa are swelling the ranks of criminals in an 
ever increasing number. Unless steps are taken for their training and 
ultimate absorption as useful citizens of the community, such potential 
citizens would be a burden, if not a menace, to the society which rejected 
them”. a I 

South Africa is faced to-day with the grave problem of dealing with 
thousands of non-European citizens, who, denied all opportunities of 
socio-economic betterment, have been turning in hopelessness and frustra- 
tion “to the idle and lawless alternatives left to them” The powers that 
be seem to be blind to the disastrous consequences of their racial policy.. 
Not a few Europeans demand that lawless non-European youths should 
be deported from the townships and placed somewhere out of the way. 
Such a step, like the quack’s prescription, which in reality it is, might 
work for a time. But it does not go to thie roots of the problem. It is 
but a palliative at best, not a cure. 

Racialism is doubly dangerous. Positively, it drives potentially 
useful citizens to the ranks of criminals. Negatively, it steadily drains 
away the vitality of the whole community by depriving it of the loyal and 
devoted services of those who might have enriched it in various ways. 

The European settlers in South Africa are rushing headlong to the 
abyss. They must not forget that afl genuine revolutions are directed 
against the power and privilege of an exclusive: group. They should 
remember in their own interest that “Even the most submissive people 
cannot stand, in the long run, tle rule of others with whom they have 
no community of counsel or spirit, into whose ranks they cannot be 
admitted. They can be temporarily kept in check by force and diplomacy, 
but such a subjection can never be indefinitely maintained even through 
the most ruthless forms of slavery’’.*7 

Non-Europeans—the Africans, the Coloureds and the Indians—are 
denied the enjoyment of a full life in South Africa. As P. S. Joshi puts 


a7 The Stakes of Democracy in South-East Asia by H. J. Van Mbok, p. 74. 
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it, “Under the pretext of civilisation, the Bantu has been robbed of his 
freedom, p coloured, of his heritage and the Asiatic, of his equality’’.* 


The day may not be far off when the more or less ten million non- 
Europeans in the Union of South Africa will rise against about two and 
a half million of its European population and the consequences are not 
pleasant to ‘contemplate. Rightly did Mahatma Gandhi tell an Indian 
delegation from South Africa in the late forties—‘‘One day the black 
races will rise like an avenging Atilla against their white oppressors unless 
some one presents to them the weapon of Satyagraha’’.*® 


All friends of South Africa, of humanity and of world-peace should 
read, re-readi and ponder over what late J. H. Hofmeyr, one of the most 
level-headed , Afrikaner statesmen fhat ever lived, said years ago—‘‘We 
have to re-examine our prejudices and some’ of our traditional attitudes. 
We have to! get away from the wickedness‘ of exploiting colour prejudice 


for political purposes” 


38 Apartheid in South Africa, p. 59. ate 
39 Vide Mahatma Gaudli--the Tast Phase by Pyarelal, Vol. T, p. 147. 
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ON REZA KHAN'S ARREST 
d 


NIHARKANA MAJUMDAR, M.A., D.Purr. 


On April 27, 1772, Murshidabad witnessed a sensational event of 
the century. Muhammad Reza Khan, the Naib Nazim and Naib-Diwan 
of Bengal and a great favourite of the Company, was suddenly arrested, 
sent to Calcutta and dismissed from office. 

Clive’s system of Doublé Government was bound to fail, as it did. 
The institution of Supervisors and Controlling Councils of Revenue 
failed to check the evils of-a divided authority. Tn their letter of 
August 28, 1771, the Court of Directors expressed their determination 
to stand forth as Diwan. They: recorded censure on Reza Khan’s 
conduct and ordered the Council to divest him of his office of Naib 
Diwan. The office of Naib Diwan was abolished. The Court’s new 
‘decision placed the collections and civil justice upon a new foundation. 
by transferring them from the management.of the Nawab’s officers 
to the agency of their European servants. Their letter did not, 
however, envisage any change in the constitution of the Nizamat. It 
only directed the Calcutta Council to have ‘in the Company's interest ’ 

“an ostensible minister ' appointed in the Nawab’s Court in Reza 
Khan’s place. : 

It ‘was to Warren Hastings, wi assumed office of Governor on 
April 18, 1772, that the task of giving effect to the Company’s new 
policy devolved. In a separate address, the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors gave him orders to immediately arrest Reza Khan 
with his whole family and adherents and bring him down io Calcutta 
to stand his trial on certain charges of embezzlement and 
-malversation.? | ` 

- Coming as a surprise as it did, this measure is not very difficult 
to explain. Both the Directors and their servants:in Bengal took Reza 
Khan as a mere tool for their ends, whose authority they sought to 


1 General Letter from Court, 28 Angust, 1771. 


2 Letter to Hastings from the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, 
28 August, 1771. 


(Gleig’s Memoirs of the Life of Warren Hastings, Vol. I, Pp. 220-24). 
Secret Consultations, 28 April, 1772. 
The Court’s letter of 28 August, 1771, charged Reza Khan with— 


(1) monopoly of grain. during the famine of 1769-70, 

(2) misappropriation of the Dacca revenue in the time of Mir Jafar, 

(3) misappropriation of the Diwani revenue and 

(4) misappropriation of the Nawab’s stipend, 
A fifth charge was subsequently added, namely, aoe correspondence 
with the Mughal Emperor and the Marathas, 
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support on grounds of expediency. Persian by birth, he had no great 
achievement to his credit. There was no love lost between him and 
Mir. Jafar’s family. A serious allegation of being defaulter in respect 
ofthe Dacca revenués was pending against him. Yet, immediately 
after Mir Jafar’s death, he was raised with an unbecoming haste to the 
highest office of the Nizamat. For, his attachment to the Company 
had been amply proved when it was at war with Mir Kasim. And 
Nandakumar had to be ousted and the Nizamat kept in absolute 
dependence on the English Government. Their. revenue functions and.. 
civil administration as worked out under the pattern of the Dual System 
and the security of their trade and investment required that Reza Khan 
should act apparently as the principal, though in practice they saw to it 
that he always submitted to the will of the Company. 

But in one respect, the attitude of the masters in Leadenhall. | 
Street differed from that of their. servants in Bengal. While’ theit 
principal servants from Clive and Verelst to Sykes and Becher had 
nothing but unstinted praise for Reza Khan’s integrity, ability and 
attachment to the Company, the Directors were from tig, _very 
beginning less friendly and more critical. - “s 

On the eve of his departure from Bengal, Clive eulogised him in 
the strongest terms. The marvellous increase in the collections in the 
year 1766 the Council attributed to Reza Khan’s diligence and abilities. 
They were so pleased with his assiduity that they contemplated to show 
a distinguishing mark of favour. That they did not do so was i only to 
avoid the Nawab’s jealousy. ` 

On the other hand, the Directors were not very happy at the news 
of his appointment. They felt that the Council had passed too slightly 
over the charge brought against him of being very deficient in accounting 
for the revenues of Dacca for the period he was Naib there in the regime 
of Mir Jafar. -When the salaries of Reza Khan, Rai Durlabh and 
Shitab Roy were fixed by the Select Committee at Rs. 9 laklis, 
Rs. 2 lakhs and Rs, 99,996 respectively and evidently, Reza Khan’s 
case was taken into special consideration, the Court admitted his merits 
but considered Rs. 9 lakhs to be tog large for any offcer.” The 
enormous strain of his onerous duties told upon Reza Khan’s health. 
The Company’s servants were not prepared to do without his service and 


3 Select Committee Proceedings, 16 January 1767. 
Verest’s View, Pp. 62-63. 
Letter Copy Book of the Resident at. the Duba, SE VIL 
Secret Consultations, 25 September 1769. 
Letters to Court, 31 January, 8 Beptember 1766 and 24 March 1767. 
4 Letter from Court, 19 February 1766. 
5 Letter fo Court, 24 January 1767. 
Letter from Court, 17 March 1769, 
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in 1768, Fath: Ali Khan was, therefore, appointed as his assistant. It 
was suggested by Sykes that Fath Ali Khan’s allowance shouid be fixed 
at Rs. 7000. While approving of this appointment, the Court expressed 
sympathy for his illness and appreciation for hid satisfactory work. 
They even esteemed it“ a singular instance of good fortune to have so . 
able a minister to overcome. all the difficulties consequential to so new 
an office ’’, but-at the same time they refused to assign to his deputy any 
additional salary from the revenues and suggested that Reza Khan should 
yield a part of his big salary. to the man who was to assist him in . 
performing the duty he was amply paid for.° 


‘When the report that Reza Khan was unduly helping the senior 
servants of the Company in disposing of large quantities of cotton goods 
commissioned by them from Bombay reached the Directors, they were 
somewhat annoyed and demanded an explanation from the Governor.’ 
During all these years, their minds were never free from the suspicion 
about. his integrity, that was caused by the unadjusted balance of the_ 
Dacca revenue; They repeatedly reprimanded the Council for their 
remissness in making. a proper Investigation into the matter. By 
April 1771, they were no longer in a mood to pay him an allowance of 
nine lakhs.° They were disappointed with the collections from Bengal 
and -edme to believe that not only the service of Reza Khan as the Naib 
_ Diwan had been most disadvantageous to the Company, but also -he 
- had been guilty of the grossest spéculation. All the previous assurances 

of their benign protection were, therefore, thrown to the winds. In 
fact, they had believed Bengal to be El Dorado and the frustration that 
followed made them look for a scapegoat. 


On the night of the 28rd April, 1772, Hastings received the Secret 
Committee’s letter. As directed by them he kept it a secret in Calcutta 
and on the next day sent peremptory instructions to Middleton, Chief 
of the Murshidabad Council, to arrest Reza Khan and Raja Amrit Sing, 
his Diwan and send them to Calcutta. Middleton received these orders 


“ 


Letter to Court, 9 February 1788. 
Seléct Committee Proceedings, 16 February, 17 November 1768. 


Letter from Court; 11 November 1768; Public pee India ofice Records, Bengal ` 
Despatches, Vol. 4, 229. | 


- 7 etter from Court, 11 November 1768. 
Letter to Court, supplement, 25 April 1769, 


8 Letters from Court, 19 February 1766, 10 March, 11 November 1768, 17 March 
1769, 10 April 1771. 
° Letter from Court, 10 April 1771. 
In a confidential letter to Hastings on 16 April 1713, the Secret Committee of 
the Court of Directors wrote that they had been ' * long sensiple of the utter 
impropriety of lodging an absolute power ’’ in Bete Khan's hands, 


~ 
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on the 26th and the next morning he deputed’ Anderson to arrest Reza 
Khan. He took all precautionary measures against any possible 
resistance on the part of Reza Khan or any commotion which, at that 
critical hour, the ‘Nizamat servants or sepoys or the citizens of 
Murshidabad might put up. An officer with eight companies of sepoys 
was sent with Anderson. Accompanied by a part of his force and some 
companies of pargana sepoys, Middleton himself went to the Fort to 
explain the matter to the Nawab and obviate his consternation at this 
turn of events. But belying all apprehensions, Reza Khan resigned 
very calmly to the Company's orders. Along with Amrit Sing, he was 
sent under a guard to Calcutta.” 


The fact that the whole affair cased off so siticothly without the 
least tumult or resistance from any quarter, to the pleasant surprise of 
the English Government, calls for a few words of explanation. 


For the past seven years, Reza Khan had exercised more powers 
than the Nazims themselves. He had enjoyed an annual salary of nine 
lakhs and had the absolute disposal of the Nawab’s stipend. All trans- 
actions used to pass under his’ seal and signature.. His agents and 
creatures filled every office of the Nizamat and Diwani. His authority 
was much diminished in the collections, by the institution of the 
Supervisors and the Controlling Councils of Revenue, but still vast 
powers were concentrated in his person with a very imperfect check, 
His favour was still courted on all sides and his anger dreaded. 


Bui in course of these seven years, he had also created a good 
many enemies at Murshidabad. ‘‘ I am aware, wrote Hastings, “of 
the violent prejudices which were taken up... . against Mahmed Reza 
Cawn by all ranks of people both here and at home.’’*? The immense 
powers vested in him were far from being welcome to the Nawab 
Nazims over whom he exercised absolute sway. Since his appointment 
as Naib Nazim and dismissal of Nanda Kumar, the latter had borne 
him a grudge.” To make matters worse, he came to have another 
persona grata in the rank of his declared enemies: The Court of 
Murshidabad was so surcharged with jealousy, suspicion and intrigues, 
and both Reza Khan and Munni Begum were so power-loving, that any 
conflict of interest was bound to break off their outward intimacy. So 
it came about over the control of the Nawab’s household (mahalsara). 


10 Secret Consultations, 28 April 1772. 
Letter from Hastings to the Secret Committee of Dieke, 1 September 1772, 
(Gleig’s Memoirs of the Life of Warren Hastings, Vol. I, Pp. 246-47. 


11 Hastings to the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, 24 March 1774: 
Bengal Letters, Vol. 12, p. 416. 


12 Reza Khan was not in good terms with Nandakumar even in Mir Jafar’s life 
time. (Seir Mutagherin, Vol: IL, p. 557); 
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Eiver- since Najm-ud-daulah became heir-apparent to the Nizamat- 


_ alter the death of Miran, Munni Begum. rose to pre-eminence among 
the Begums- and controlled the Nawab’s household. This distinction 
shë continued to-enjoy during the regime of her sonf, Najm ad-daulah 
and Saif-ud-daulah. After Mubarak-ud-daulah’s accession, this place 
of honour - was contested by Babbu Begum. She represented to 


Governor- Cartier -her straitened circumstances. In ` obedience to 


Cartier’s orders, Reza Khan and Becher visited her and put her in 
charge of the: Nawab’s household. Munni Begum’s monthly allowance 
of Rs. 6,000 was- divided equally between her and Babba Begum; 


Munni Begum was also deprived of some of-her-mahals. Ske took this 


disgrace and loss very much to heart. She attributed Babbu Begum’s 


revolt against her tutelage and her own degradation to the instigation- 


‘and contrivanée of Reza Khan." 

Her letters to the English ‘Government since then were full of 
bitter complaints against Reza Khan. In one of these she alleged that 
Reza Khan had so monopolised all power that- without a Parwana from 


him, nó body ‘could: lay a hand on a barley corn. He dismissed. the old. 
servants at pleasute and daily took measures that brought about her ` 
degradation. -In case her grievances went unredressed, she wrote, ‘‘ I-. 


swear by-God and Jesus Christ, I will leave Murshidabad.to go to the 
Committee because living in this disgrace is worse than death.’"™* But 
these expostulations. did not avail: In her- despair, Munni Begum 
looked forward to the day when Reza Khan: ‘would be out of power to 
make room for her. ; oP pes 

Reza Khan's enemies were never inactive. In October 1767, 
Brigadier General. Smith transmitted to- the Select Committee several 
Persian letters written in Reza. Khan’s name and under his seal, 


addressed to the Jat Chief, Javahir Singh and Gopen Ram. The Select’ 


Committee believed these mischievous letters to be an impudent forgery, 
yet Sykes an to urge Reza Khan to obtain the most convince- 


` Calendar Of Persian ey ae Vol. im, Nos. 208, 294, 206, 981, 245, 256, 
264-65, “One. Iio it 


- Soir EA Vol. IIT, Pp. 28-27. 


The author- of Seir Mutaqherin who had a personal grievance against- Reza 
Khan. no doubt, charged him with a motive to ' pull down that prircess 
(Munni Begum) whose lofty spirit, and extensive influence had given him much 
umbrage.” Reza’ Khan’s secret hand in this affair cannot, however, be exactly 
proved from the available records. On the contrary, it is on record that when 
asked by Cartier, he suggested that it would be better if the two Begums were 
given equal rank and authority. It was Cartier who decided that the control 
of the Nawab’s household aoun be vested in Babbu Begum and'Reza Khan 
only obeyed his orders. : 


14 Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Fans at Murshidabad, "t. December 
1770, Vol. TI, Pp. 95-97. 


Ibid., 3 January 1771, Vol, IIT, Pp. 10-11. É hy 


* 
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ing proofs of his fidelity. His enemies did not stop there. Dark 
designs were formed against his life.*° 

His name came to be associated with all corruption and confusion 
that marked the Dyal System. The famine of 1769-70 further increased 
his unpopularity. The Nawab and his ministers collectively contributed 
Rs. 1,83,282-9-11 for a charitable distribution of rice among the famine- 
stricken people.- Of this amount Reza Khan's personal contribution was 
no less than Rs. 19,507.17 But he was so little loved by the eee that 
all his good acts went unappreciated. 

On the otherhand, the exercise of many public duties during the 
famine was misconstrued by the people for a private trade in grain." 
It was a letter from Huzurimul, brother-in-law of Umichand, 
addressed to Robert Gregory, which particularly induced the Court to 
bring against Reza Khan the charge of monopoly of grain ° Besides 
their own economic frustration, the non-official information against 
Reza Khan appears to have impressed the Directors very much. As for 
Reza Khan, his only source of strength was the patronage of the 
Company and when that was withheld he had ‘no. ‘other, _way. than to 
yield with humility. ` 


15 Select Committee Proceedings, 27 October 1767. 
Calendar of Persian Correspondence, Vol.-IT, No. 605. 
It may be noted that Brigadier Smith was himself very adverse to Reza Khan. 
In a minute in October 1769, he vehemently attacked ‘* the lame manner ’ 
in which Reza Khan had endeavoured. to exculpate himself in an enquiry into 
the Dacca affair. He also questioned the propriety of continuing an 
extravagant allowance of. nine lakhs to a minister at the beck and call of the 
Company, and remarked that even presuming that Reza Khan had “the most 
superlative degree of merit, that has been most superlatively rewarded ’’. 
(Secret Consultations, 26 October 1769). 
16 After his escape from one such attempt, the Governor directed Sykes to assist 
Reza Khan in tracking ont the origin of the conspiracy. (Calendar of Persian Corres- 
pondence, Vol. II, No. 679). 
a Proceedings of the Controlling Council of Revenue at Murshidabad, Vol. II, 
p. 118. 
(Letter from Bechar, 24 December 1770). 
Ibid., Vol. IIT, p. 8. 
Select Committee Proceedings, 1 February 1771. 
18 The belief which prevailed in the country of his being eoncernéa in monopoly 
of grain had, its genesis mainly in the following facts :— | 
He was in charge of receiving and selling 80000mds. of rice imported on 
the Company’s account from Bakarganj]. He was required to procure rice 
for the Company’ s troops and the alms-houses of’ Murshidabad. In order to 
save the -city of Murshidabad from scarcity of- rice, Reza Khan took 
measures to control the exportation of rice from the feeder districts and from 
time to time, fixed the price’ and quota of rice sold: in-the markets of 
Murshidabad. 
Secret letter to Court, 16 August 1773, para. 12. 
` Secret and Separate Consii]tations, 3 ‘March 1774, for opinions. of Dacres and 
Vansittart. 
19 Letter to Hastings from the "Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, 
28 August 1771. 
s (Gleig’s Memoirs of the Life of Warren Hastings, Vol, I, Pp. 223-24). 
In course of the trial of Reza Khan, Hastings summoned Huzurimul to 
substantiate his allegation. After much timid hesitation and procrastination, 
he at least disavowed it. Hastings conjectured that he was misled by the 
clamours of the people. | 
Hastings’ letter to the Secret Committee of the ‘Court of Directors, 
24 March 1774, Bengal Letters, Vol. 12, p. 416). 
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Dynamic Peace 


” 


A Just Peace can seldom be a static peace: it must be a dynamic, 
moving and living norm. A peace formiila tied down rigidly to a-particular 
pattern of things and relations for all time to come does nobi commend 
itself to us. It will sooner or later be an empty theme with. justice flying 
“away from its fold. A treaty containing humiliating. terms may be 
accepted by a state under duress. But to stick to that treaty’s peace 
plan for decades and to condemn all future attempts on the part of that 
state to shrow off the treaty shackles as illegal would be to- serve the cause 
not of a jūst peace but perhaps of a political and perverted peace. The 
norm “pacta sunt servanda’ is the basis of the international legal order— 
nobody disputes that. But the doctrine of “rebus sic stantibus’ had to be 
enunciated to eliminate the tyranny of outworn and. backdated treaties.’ 
Treaties are partly the child of facts and partly of the intention of the 
parties. But facts, circumstances and events not unoften condition and 
influence ‘the motive, purpose or intention of the parties. If sanctity of 
treaties is necessary for a stable international. system, revision of treaties 
and even. repudiation in cases where there is no scope for release from 
tyranny of the same is required for a just international order. To get a 
_ treaty under duress and then to invoke the norm pacta sunt servanda to 
perpetuate the same would be not to stabilize the international jural systen 
but to sow the. seeds of injustice and inequity which will always distur? 
. and dislocate the equilibrium of peace. 
Just peace then as a corollary must imply a dynamic and flexible. 
. peace, i.e., an arrangement which should contain a provision for revision ol 
. tréaties that: have grown unjust with the niarch of-time or that have out 
lived their use. Maintenance of status quo is imperative ini: Some cases—- 
we must not forget that. But we must not also forget*that the status quo 
_ may be in genuine need of revision. And if-in ‘the former case we serve 
the cause of law and justice by maintaining the status quo, in the latter 
case we not only serve but even strengthen the cause of justice by revising 
the sarne. A dynamic and also a just peace recognizes the néed as much 
of maintenance as of revision of the existing state of things. 

The U.N. Charter contains no specific provision declaring the dynamic - 
character of its peace formula. But this dynamic element may to some . 
extent be read in Articles 18 and 14 ofthe Charter. This concept of 
dynamic peace was implied in Article 19 of the League covenant as well, 
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The Article-was: “The Assembly may from time to time advise the 
reconsideration by Members of the League of treaties which have become 
inapplicable and the consideration of international conditions whose con- 
tinuance might endanger the peace of the world”. oo on 
Article 19 of the cov’nant Sir ‘Frederick Pollock says—''..... the cove- 
nint is not intended to stamp the new territorial satilement as sacred 
and ‘unalterable for all time, but, on the contrary, to provide machinery 
for the progressive regulation of international affairs in accordance with 
the needs of the future. The absence of such machinery, and the con- 
sequént survival of treaties long after they-had become out of date, led 
to many of the quarrels of the past; so that these articles may be said 
to inaugurate a new international oder, which should eliminate, so far as 
possible, one of the principal causes of war’’.2> Revision of treaties, then, 
which is the latent idea in dynamic-peace, is, on occasions, a very effective 
weapon. to, eliminate the causes of war. To talk of just peace without 
providing for revision of treaties in necessary. and appropriate cases is like 
making permanent garments for a child without taking into consideration 
the possibilities of his growth. That is why there was Article 19 in the 
covenant though the League failed to live up to this ideal. Hence in 
the concept of dynamic. peace the Charter treads no new ground. 

In the charter, the germ of this dynamic peace concept can be seen 
in Articles 13 and: 14. There is of course a danger in dynamic peace 
formula as by encouraging too- frequent revision of treaties it may damage 
their sanctity and also the básis of the international jural system. But 
an immutable law is neither just nor desirable. The essence of a just 
and living law is its mutability to meet the requirements of the changing 
life and society. Coynamic peace concept is obviously based on a balance 
between these two elements—sanctity of treaty law and changeability in 
necessary and appropriate cases.) That is, of course, the key problem for 
the international jural system.’ The solution of this problem will mean 
the salvation of a legal order from its chronic impotence—it would lend 
the much wanted element of perfection and maturity to the intefnational 
legal code. Article 19 of the League Covenant was and Articles 18 and 14 
of the U.N. Charter are just humble, though not effective, attempts along 
that line. Article 18 authorizes the General Assembly to initiate studies 
and make recommendations for the purpose of `(a) ‘promoting international 
cooperation in the political field and encouraging the progressive develop- 


ment of international law and its codification’; (b) promoting international .- 


cooperation in the economic, social, cultural, and- health fields, cte. Under 
Article 14 the General _Assembly ‘maye recommend measures for the 
peaceful adjustment of any situation, regardless of origin, which it deems 
likely to impair the general. welfare ‘or friendly relations among nations, 
including situations resulting from a violation of the provisions of the 
present Tan -setting forth the purposes and principles of the United 
_ Nations’. This Article, observe Hambro and Goodrich, finds a close 
parallel 4 in Article 19 of the covenant; yet, as it will be seen, it is not 


25 Pollock-~The League of Nations (1920), Appendix H, p. 211. 
6—1946P—VTII ` | 
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analogous to the same in the matter of treaty revision. The first part of 
Article 19 of the covenant (‘The Assembly may from time to time advise 
the reconsideration by Members `of the League of treaties which have 
become inapplicable’) has no parallel in Article 14 of the charter. Hence 
the scope of the League Assembly under Article 19 of the covenant in the 
matter of treaty revision was, I believe, wider in à'sense than that of the 
General Assembly under Article 14 of the U.N. Charter. At the San 
Francisco Conference suggestions were made to incorporate treaty“ revision 
_ provisions‘in the charter but all these proved of no avail. Article’ 14 is 
the amended and revised version of paragraph 6 of Section B, Chapter y 
of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals.” The delegate of the United States 
at the 17th meeting of Committee IL/2 declared that.he had foregone the 
question of treaty revision in favour of the broad ‘version of the Dumbarton 
Oaks stipulation which became Article 14 of the charter for ‘it, was in- 
consistent to launch an international organization based on_ internationl 
integrity and at the same time to intimate any lack of réspect for ¿the 
instruments through which international integrity functions, namely, 
treaties’.27 ‘He submitted that it was wiser not to connect. the broad 
version of paragraph 6 with any specific definition regarding treaty revision. 
The phrase ‘the peaceful adjustment of. any situations, | regardless of 
origin’, in his view, should not be interpreted ‘to,mean that the subject of 
treaty revision was foreclosed to the, Assembly. - If treaties give rise to 
situations which the Assembly deemed likely to impair the general welfare 
or friendly relations among nations, it could make: recommendations in 
respect of these situations’. -This was the interpretation put on these 
terms by the American Senator Vandenberg. The question of revision of 
treaties was discussed in detail at the San Francisco Conference.?8 And 
though no specific provision was inserted, the possibility of revision has. 
not been completely ruled ‘oit. In fact:under the language of Article 14 
there can be revision of treaties. The reluctance to insert a spécifie 
clause was due to the apprehension, though not correct, that a revision 
clause was incompatible with respect for treaties, In any case there is 
scope. for treaty revision in the charter—a scope even wider in another 
sense®® than that under Article 19 of the covenant. A-jusb peace must 
méan then a dynamic peace whose frame in the charter we have just seen. 


This dynamic peace concept can be seen in the speeches and state- 
ments of some delegates at the San Francisco Conference: The Vice- 
President of the Bolivian delegation, Senor Andrade, in the second. plenary 
session of the Conference, held on April 27, 1945, said—‘‘The ideal thing 
is for allmen to have equal opportunities for “attaining happiness - and 
enjoying the benefits of civilization. “The peace for which we long must 
not have for its purpose the establishment Of a social status quo, because 


26 “The General Assembly should initiate saie and make recommendations for ` 
the purpose of promoting international co-operation “in, political, economic and social fields 
and of adjusting situations likely to impair the general Loo Dumbarton Oaks Draft. 

a7 Kelsen—Law of the United Nations (1951), p. 212. 

a C ass Vol. 8; pp. 202, 207, 210-2, 213-5, 216-7, 218-222; Vol. 9, 
pp- 

= Kelsen—The Law of the United Nations (1951), pp. 218-4 os details on this 
poin 
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in addition to being anti-human and consequently impossible, such a thing 
would mean a new form of oppression -which will put a fatal end to the 
principles on which we wish to build peaceful human harmony. It must 
be a peace dynamic in the desire to find a solution to the ‘social and 
economic problems of the world.” Then again Mr. Lescot, the chairman 
of the delegation of Haiti, in the sixth plenary session of the Conference 
held on. May 1, 1945, observed—‘‘The objection has been raised to the 
Dumbarton proposals that they do not respect the traditional concept of 
the sovereignty of states. It does not seem superfluous to us to add here 
that international law cannot remain static, no more than civil or penal 
law. It must be capable of adapting itself to the changing conditions of 
life of the peoples of the world’’.*! ° 

Let us then sum up this whole trend of the argument on dynamic 
peace. The U. N. Charter is after genuine peace. A true peace must be 
a positive peace. A positive peace connotes. œ just peace as injustice can 
never be propitious for peace. “And a just peace must mean a dynamic 
peace—changing, growing and developing with moving facts and events 
and standing thereby on a living law. If justice had always been some- 
thing absolute and permanent, then a peace of justice would surely be a 
static peace. But if justice is a relative phenomenon in the iiternational 
field and that is what History. and, Philosophy tell, a peace of justice must 
inevitably be a dynamic-norm. Capitulations in Egypt and China might 
have been just, if they were ever and at all so, in an age when these 
countries did not reach the minimum level of civilization. Any claim to 
retain them now when these countries are the equals of the advanced 
Western Nations m all respects and that again in the name of justice is to 
make a caricature of justice in the name of the status quo. Justice may 
be an- absolute and abstract principle in the personal ethics of a man but 
in social and international life it is hardly independent of the environment 
out of which it is born. Of course what is justice and who* is to define 
and decide that in a particular. dase are very pertinent queries for the 
critics which do perplex and outwit the votaries of justice as the basis of 
peace. And the critics may be tempted to go a little further and contend 
that to talk of just and dynamic peace with justice unknown and undefined 
is not to organize peace but to thwart and smash the feeble frame of peace 
under the pressure of a flexible and uncertain ideology. That this difficulty 
is there, nobody disputes. Still justice, however, uncertain and vague, 
however, undefined and-undefinable; is much better footing for peace to 
stand upon than any Other principle. From the point of view of the 
operation of the principle ‘of justice, there aré tremendous odds flowing from 
the institutional inadequacy of international law. But as a matter of 
principle or theory there can be no quarrel with the stand that peace 
should have justice as its basic norm. And if justice be an inseparable 
ally of peace and if it be conditioned by change in events then peace must 
be a moving and living formula, not tied down perpetually to a particular 


30 UNCTO—Documents : Vol. I, pp. 186-7; Doc. 55, P/9, pp. 27-8, 
81 UNCIO—Doc. Vol. I, pp. 442-3; Doc. 55, P/3, Dp. 7-8. 
32 The possibility of an impartial international non- i machinery (in the case 
of political disputes) may be considered for the purpose, as I have pointed out before, 
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scheme or arrangement of things but changing with the flux of the forces ` 
and factors that add to or detract from the content and concept of justice. 
The U.N. peace, then, to the extent to which ‘it, is a just peace’ is of 
necessity a dynamic peace, if justice is a relative and living formula. 


Indivisible and Enforced Péace ` 


AL U.N. peace again is not just a casual formula; it is an indivisible and 
enforced peace. Peace is strong when it is one and the defenders of peace 
are united in their stand. To make peace indivisible is to offer the surest 
safeguard for the same. Peace is indivisible when all are at war with the: 
aggressor and on terms of active altiance* with.. the aggressed. Divided 
and broken peace means that some are at war with the aggressor and 
others on terms of friendship with the aggressed. To divide peace is ta 
weaken peace and to enfeeble its footing and not unoften again, to kill. it. 
Divided peace is born out of and breeds and ultimately is consumed by the 
anarchy of states. Indivisible peace connotes a society of states—collec- 
tive and organized—which is willing, able and strong enough to use 
cudgels against those who attack its foundations. : 

This indivisibility of peace is linked up with the doctrine of collective 
security. The doctrine was first enunciated in -the League covenant 
. (Articles 11 and 16). The Members accordingly had .to shoulder the 
responsibilities and obligations of the collective world order. But it could 
not be a perfect norm on account of loopholes therein. The collective 
security principle was there and the concept of indivisible peace as an ally 
or corollary of the same obviously followed therefrom. Now the -more 
intense and effective the collective security principle is, the more solidified 
will be the concept of indivisible peace. But the weaker the former, the 
more loose the latter. | ~ 


Collective security principle.is then the basis a the concept of. in- 
divisible peace. This principle has received a firmer and stronger mould 
in the U.N. Charter. Hence the indivisible peace plan of the charter, 
though not absolutely new as it was there in the League covenant in some 
form, is also of a stronger and solider type. “What mainly distinguishes ` 
the United Nations Charter from the League of Nations Covenant is the. | 
attempt to make collective action for the maintenance of peace more. 
effective. The new organization, enol: usss L a ees 
TLeague’’.* | 

Indivisible peace is then ad linked up with e principle ‘of 
collective security. The stronger the latter, the firmér the former. But 
the principle of collective security connotes the obligations of a collective 
world order. And that means abolition and abandonment of the: right. to 
neutrality. Indivisible peace then negates the principle of neutrality over ` 
a wide field.** The intensification of the collective security principle in the 


33 Schiffer—The Legal Community of Mankind (1954), p. 289,- 
34 Tor details see my book—“ International Law Redefined”, nasi on Neutrality 
under the U.N. Charter. 
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charter we witness in the centralization of the foree monopoly of the 
world, top priority accorded to the same and the obligatory character of 
the military sanctions. And abandonment of neutrality for the U.N. 
Members specially when the- Security Council properly functions follows as 
a corollary and compulsory duty therefrom. Hence peace is possible only 
when it is indivisible—“that is, only when all are for peace and act together 
to protect it whenever in peril. 

Indivisible péace implies both in theory and practice the obligations 
of all the Members to enforce peace and to punish its enemies. Hence 
indivisible peace concept must have an ally in the formula of enforced 
peace. Indivisible peace will in no time be divided, broken and fragmented 
if there be not a force to enforce the same. -In other words there should 
be a.rod to repel the lawbreakers and enemies of peace. This rod was 
there in the League covenant in Article 16 in the shape of economic and 
_ military sanctions. But-the rod was a feeble one as the military sanctions 
were volitional. The machinery has been moulded anew under the U.N. 
Charter—the rod has been revitalized in Articles 42 and 48 of the new 
document. It is not yet as strong as the policeman’s baton within the 
state; still it is stronger than the A s, weapon. This is so specially 
because all Members. of the U-N..“‘undertake to make available to the 
Security Council, on its call and in: accordance with a special. agreement 
or agreements, armed forces, assistance and facilities,.....’’ (Article 48, 
paragraph 1). The application of military sanctions then under the 
charter is. obligatory at least in theory and principle. The question of 
agreement relates to the details not to the principle, I believe. The 
‘undertaking’ to make available to the Security Couneil armed forces, etc., 
is independent of agreement or agreements; but the operative part of this 
obligation depends on these. agreements. But a principle whose operative 
part fails is reduced to a barren norm. From this standpoint, it can be 
argued- that the ‘scheme of military sanctions under the charter, though 
intended to be much. stronger than that under the covenant, may fail tó 
operate if the agreemebts be not reached. Here is an occasion where the 
science of peace under the charter cannot measure up to the requirements 
of peace as art thereunder. In any case U.N. Peace as a concept is an 
indivisible and enforced peace. That is also seen from the statements of 
_ different’ members at the San Francisco Conference. The chairman of 

' the Delegation of Nicaragua at the éighth plenary session (May 2, 1945) 
observed : “£ * Wë are united here because we believe that peace is im- 
divisible- and we must unite our efforts to obtain it and maintain it. Our 
contribution to this universal harmony shall néver be a small matter; the 
peace that is indivisible and that is for all nations, must be interowned’’.?* 
U.N. Peace is thus to be owned by all and protected by all. Indivisible 
peace concept of the U.N. Charter extends even beyond the members 
to the case of the non- members, Article 2, paragraph 6, of the charter 
enacis—-‘‘The organization shall ensure that states which are not Members 
of the United Nations act in accordance with these principles so far as 
may be necessary for the maintenance of international peace and security’. 


ss UNCIO—Doc., Vol. I, pp. 556-7. 
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Commenting on this Hambro and Goodrich observe—‘‘It is clear that 
the organization thereby actually assumes authority not based on the 
consent of the states affected”’.3® Kelsen observes that ‘“‘the provision 
of Article 2, paragraph 6, may be interpreted to mean that the charter 
imposes at least the most important obligations of fhe Members also 
upon non-members, and that means that the charter claims to have the 
character of general international law. It remaitis to be seen whether 
this claim will obtain general recognition. If so, the idea of compulsory 
membership has not been entirely rejected’’.3’ Indivisibility of peace, 
universality of the organization, compulsory membership or imposition of 
Members’ obligations on non-members, enforceability of peace—all these 
are allied ideas in the charter. “Our Charter”, said a statesman at San 
Francisco, “will not simply be the written symbol of the big stick or the 
decalogue of international policeman’’.** The chairman of the Delegation 
of Luxembourg said at the 7th plenary session of the San Francisco 
Conference held on May 1, 1945—“‘The protection of peace can only. be 
insured on the basis of collective .security. The Geneva League is dead, 
but its fundamental principle, the spirit of international solidarity, lives 
again in San Francisco. The best proof of this is that the Dumbarton 
Oaks plan resembles the covenant like a brother—a more robust brother, 
a-more realistic one who has cast aside the Utopian dreams of his elder 
and gained wisdom and experience from past errors and mis- 
fortunes.....The League of Nations was intended to be armed. but 
it was born without shield or sword—in other words, it was _ still-born. 
The international organization born of our discussions will have the 
‘necessary armed forces. to insure respect for its decisions’’.*® U.N. Peace 
then is not only indivisible peace but also intended to be an enforced peace. 


Comprehensive Peace ` 


Peacé under the U.N. Charter again is a more comprehensive peace. . 
It is a peace with ban not on ‘War’ in the technical:sense but on ‘Force’ . 
[Article 2, paragraph 4] in the non-technical objective sense. Peace 
permitting no use of ‘force’ is more comprehensive, effective and abiding 
than peace prohibiting ‘resort to war’. Peace with a ban on ‘War’ could 
prevent ‘War’ but not ‘use of force without war’. But peace with a ban 
on*‘Force’ can avert both. The charter by banning use of force, threat: 
of force“ and coercive solution‘? makes the range and scope ‘of: peace: tinder 
the document wider and broader. The legal quibbles born out of: the ban 
on ‘War’ in the technical legal sense as in the League covenant and the 
Kellogg Pact cannot undo the peace plan of the charter because it stands 
on the ban on ‘force’. Accordingly peace becomes genuine, real, non-formal 
and material. In the League era there could not be peace with ‘War’ 
but there could be peace with the use of ‘Force’ and yet the League 


36 Op cit., p. 108. 

37 Kelsen—The Law of the United Nations (1951), pp. 75-6. 
38 UNCIO—Doc., Vol. VI, p. 79. 

39 UNCIO—Doc., Vol. I, pp. 502-8. 

40 Art. 2, paragraph 4. I 

41 Art. 2, paragraph 3. 
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could take no action. In other words there could be peace in law with 
war in fact. A doctiment which permits such anomalies is self-doomed; 
it does not and cannot guarantee peace but simply makes a caricature 
with the same. It was frequently the case in the interwar period. Its 
recurrence in the W.N. regime was sincerely abhorred and was intended 
to be averted. That is why the term ‘Force’ and not ‘War’ has been 
. used in Article 2, paragraph 4, of the U.N. Charter. Greater emphasis 
is hereby placed on the non-technical objective point of view in war. And 
that means that U.N. peace is much more comprehensive in character and 
action than League peace. Any peace attempt which does not outlaw 
‘War’ in the material sense is sure to be foiled—-that is the lesson of the 
experiments with the term ‘ War. in the League Covenant and the Kellogg 
Pact. The U.N. concept of peace with ban on ‘Force’ and not simply 
‘War’ is born out of experiments in history. But the term ‘Force’ is 
flexible. It covers ‘Armed Force’ but does not include economic or 
psychological pressure—that is the usual interpretation. If it be so, it 
leaves out of account some methods which may act as menace to peace. 
We hear to-day of economic and ideological aggression, as also of indirect 
aggression. In the Soviet enumerative draft definition of aggression sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly and the Special Committee in 1954, there 
are references to these possible varieties of aggression. ‘Force’ in 
Article 2, paragraph 4, of the U.N. Charter not covering these cases may 
be inadequate, if of course such a definition be ever adopted. ‘Still the 
U.N. concept of peace being a ‘No-Force’ peace and not simply a ‘No-War’ 
peace stands on a stronger footing. 


Peace as a Science under the U.N. Charter 


Such then is the concept of Peace under the U.N. Charter. It is a 
positive, just, dynamic, indivisible, enforced and comprehensive peace. 
It is, in our view, Peace as an Art. And this Art is sought to be realised 
through a processual machinery which we call Peace.as a Science. And 
this implies the methods for prevention and suppression of war and the 
acts of aggression, f.e., Pacific Settlement ‘of disputes and enforcement 
action against the lawbreaker and the aggressor. To prevent war is to 
perpetuate peace ; it is to nip in the bud the emerging anti-peace forces., 
Here the technique followed is preventive and stands on the theory of 
Pacific Settlement of disputes. Wars arise out of international disputes. 
Tf all disputes can be peacefully settled, war: with its roots can be eradi- 
cated. Peace as a science has been so deliberately well planned that 
there is hardly any scope for the lawful use of force prior to the attempts 
at Pacific Settlement. Peaceful settlement of disputes is one of the seven 
principles on which the United Nations organization stands. (Article 2, 
paragraph 38). The procedural ‘details thereof are found in Chapter VI 
of the Charter (Articles 33 to 88). All disputes, the continuance of which 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace. and security 


42 See Hambro and Goodrich—Charter of the United Nations (1949), p. 104. 
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shall first of all be settled by the parties themselves through the methods 
enumerated in Article 38. [Negotiation, enquiry, mediation, conciliation, 
arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to regional agencies or any other 
peaceful means of their own choice]. The legal disputes “should as a 
general rule be referred’ to the International Court offJustice [Article 36, 

paragraph 8]. Other methods are to be applied in the case of non-legal 
disputes. But there is as`yet no universally agreed criterion to determine 
the character of the disputes. In any case if the: methods enumerated 
in Article 33 (1) fail; the parties have no right to go towan; they are to 
refer the case to the Security Council [Article 87, paragraph 1]. ‘The 
Security Council will try to offer a solution. If the Security Council caa 
reach a valid decision based on require unanimity and majority [ Article. 
27}, that decision will be legally binding on the parties even if the dispute 
be a ‘political one. [Article 25, Article 2 (2)]. The party refusing to 
abide by the lawfully valid decision of the Security Council will be guilty 
of a breach of its obligations under the charter. And if it goes to war 
-in disregard of the same, it may be branded a lawbreaker and aggressor 
by the Security Council which may even call upon the Members to apply 
sanctions [Article 42] against the offending state. Here we see that Peace 
as a science under the charter largely fulfils the purpose of Peace as an ‘Art 
if it be assumed that the Security Council being a non-judicial organ ‘will 
not be guided by the rigid letters of law nor by political expediency but 
by the more elevated canons und ideals of justice. But if the Security 
Council suggests a settlement that is manifestly unjust according to: one 
or both of the parties, what will be the position? Are the Members to 
stick to the obligations of Article 25 and Article 2 (2) or are they at liberty 
to thwart the settlement by invoking the principle of allegiance to justice?" 
Their legal duty is to follow the Security Council’s decision, however, 
unjust it may be. In that case justice perishes only to nourish a pre- 
carious peace. These are the possible complications -even when -the 
Security Council can properly function. . But if the Security Council fails 
to function properly, the issue remains open and the Members may even 
go to the length of deciding the issue by the arbitrament of the sword 
(if it is not taken up promptly by the General Assembly).44 This may be 
the result of the individual veto on the part of the permanent members 
or collective veto on the part of the non-permanent members. In any . 
case here the Security Council is in a state of paralysis. Peace as a 
Science fails to live up to its level as an Art on account of procedural 
handicaps. Moreover, no peace plan will be adequate which cannot 
provide for the just adjustment of*political controversies. In a sense, of 
course, all disputes are justiciable; but this claim though formally valid 
may not. always be materially sound. The U.N. provides a. machinery 
for political adjudication or adjustment of interests through the Security 
Council under Article 87. But the failure of the Security Council to 
reach a formally valid decision (on account of veto or lack of ay) 


43 The Five Power Resolution on Kashmir of T: 1957, may be mentioned 
in this connection, 

44 But the General Assembly’s Resolutions are simply recommendations and have’ 
no legally binding force. The Members have a right but no duty to act according to them, 
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means the failure of the U.N. Science of Peace to achieve the Art thereof. 
Here emerges a procedurally juridical vacuum to invalidate the whole 
structure of U.N. Peace. And the failure of the Security Council to 
reach a just solution breeds, if not a juridical, at least a moral or quasi- 
juridical vacuum. Here Peace as a science succeeds (as the Security 
Council functions properly from the formal or procedural point of view): 
but Peace as an Art gets perverted as it becomes an unjust peace and 
peace at the cost of justice. 

There is another possible loophole in this aspect of U.N. Peace as 
a Science. The obligation of Article 37 applies to ‘disputes’ not to, 
‘situations’, the language of Article 87 being ‘should the parties to a dispute 
of the nature referred to in Article 88 fail to settle it, ete’. The dispute 
referred to in Article 33 is one ‘the continuance of which is likely to 
endanger the maintenance of international peace and security’. It is 
then a compulsory duty for the U.N. Members to refer all ‘disputes’ 
whose continuance may endanger international peace and security to the 
Security Council when the Pacific methods enumerated in Article 33 fail. 
But this duty does not necessarily apply to ‘situations’, as distinguished 
from ‘disputes’. A line between the two can be drawn from the drafting 
of Articles 84 and 35.4 A ‘situation’ may by itself not be a ‘dispute’ 
though it may give rise to a dispute. But the continuance not only of a 
‘dispute’ but also of a ‘situation’ may be a threat to peace. Article 37 
imposes obligations upon members in the case of ‘disputes’ which cannot 
be extended or applied to the case of ‘situations’. But the question of 
‘situations’ was not left uncovered by the charter. Article 34 permits the 
Security Council to ‘“‘investigate any dispute, or any situation which 
might lead to international friction or give rise to a dispute’. The language 
here is permissive—‘The Security Council may investigate, etc.’—-and not 
mandatory. The Security Council may or may not as it will choose. 
Now if a ‘situation’ and not a ‘dispute’ emerges and it threatens world 
peace, the U.N. Members have no obligation to refer it to the Security 
Council. Of course they have a right under Article 385. [‘‘Any Member 
of the United Nations may bring any dispute or any situation of the 
nature referred to in Article 84 to the attention of the Security Council 
or of the General Assembly’’]. The Security Council also has no obliga- 
tion but only a right under Article 34. If then the ‘situation’ be not 
referred to the Security Council by any Member under Article 85 and if 
it be not taker up by the Security Council for investigation (Article 84) 
or adjustment (Article 86, paragraph 1), a juridical vacuum emerges 
which may have a chance of undoing the*whole peace plan of the Charter. 
One of the permanent Members may have a special interest in the 
‘situation’ and may want its continuance and may so arrange that it is 
not taken up by the Security Council. But it may be pointed out here 
as a counter argument that this possibility of a juridical vacuum tending 
to undo the peace plan is very limited. Under Article 24 the Members 
of the United Nations ‘‘confer on the Security Council primary respon- 
sibility for the maintenance of international peace and security” If the 


45 Hambro and Goodrich—op. cit., p. 249, 
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Secuiity Council allows a ‘situation’ to grow and develop to a point where 
it bursts into full fledged war without taking it up at all for investigation 
or adjustment, it may be held guilty by the U.N. Members of failure to 
fulfil the trust reposed in it as the organ with primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of world peace. But even if the Security Council wants to 
by-pass a ‘situation’ allowing it to grow and develop into a threat thus 
evading its primary responsibility for peace under Article 24, the legal 
vacuum created thereby may be corrected by the initiative of the General 
* Assembly.. Under “Article 11, paragraph 3, “the General Assembly may 
call the attention of the Security Council to situations which are likely 
to endanger international peace and security’. This eliminates the 
possibility of evasion of primary responsibility on the part of the Security 
Council. The Security Council then may be required to investigate 
(Article 84) a ‘situation’ to which its attention has been drawn by the 
General Assembly (Article 11, paragraph 3) and to recommend appropriate 
procedures or methods of adjustment (Article 36). If the right of veto 
here applies and is used by any -permanent member, the Security Council 
gets paralysed and Peace as a science fails and fumbles, But does the 
exception to the veto right in the proviso of Article 27, paragraph 8,-apply 
to the case of a ‘situation’ as distinguished from a ‘dispute’? In the 
concluding part of this paragraph of Article 27 there is an exception to 
the veto right in the proviso which lays down that in decisions under 
Chapter VI, and under paragraph 8 of Article 52, a party to a dispute 
shall abstain from voting. It follows that a party to a dispute shall here 
abstain from voting, even if it be a permanent member. But the phrase 
is ‘party to a dispute’ and does not contain the term ‘situation’. Hence 
ib can perhaps be argued that the exception to the veto right is limited 
to ‘dispute’ and does not apply to ‘situation’. And it would follow here— 
from that a state involved in a ‘situation’, if it be a permanent member, 
can veto any decision of the Security Council. It is doubtful if this 
interpretation will be accepted by all. Though a distinction can be drawn 
between ‘dispute’ and ‘situation’ in a broad general sense under Article 84, 
35 and 86, from the standpoint of voting procedure it is better to ignore 
the line. That is the trend in the practice of the Security Council. As 
Hambro and Goodrich observe in this connection: “If the distinction 
between a dispute and a situation is to be maintained so far as voting 
procedure is concerned, it then becomes necessary that the Security Council 
take a decision, if the question is raised, as to whether it is dealing with ; 
a dispute or a situation in order that the indicated consequences may | 
follow. Thus far the Security Ceuncil has not taken any decision on this 
question in any matter before it’’.4® The trend then is not to recognize 
the line in the case of voting procedure. If, however, the line is main- 
tained here also, then literally and strictly the exception to the veto right 
in the proviso of Article 27, paragraph 3, is confined to ‘disputes’ and 
does not apply to ‘situations’. That widens the range of the veto field and 
weakens the basis of the U.N. Science of Peace. 


46 Op, cit.—p. 225, 
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The charter again bans ‘force’ and thereby outlaws even the com- 
pulsive methods along with war. Article 2, paragraph 8, establishes the 
principle of peaceful solution vs. coercive solution, permitting the one and 
prohibiting the other. But all these peace attempts and peace avenues 
may ultimately fail if the Security Couricil gets paralysed into inaction 
on account of veto. Veto was a necessity to bring together the more 
important members in a world organization. The Yalta voting formula 
reflected the politico-psychological realities of the time. On this stands 
U.N. Peace as a science. Not to accept the veto was ‘to kill the U.N.O. 
Veto is a. guarantee against the imposition of one Bloc’s will on another. 
It stands on the theory of unanimity among the permanent members, 
the idea being that they must either work together or would not work 
at all. ‘But it was felt that veto, if frequently used, would clog the 
wheels of the United Nations. That is why the Four Sponsoring Powers 
in their statement on voting procedure laid down: ‘‘It is not to be 
assumed, however, that the permanent members, any more than the 
non-permanent members, would use their ‘veto’ power wilfully to obstruct 
the operation of the council’’.47 The U.N. Science of Peace would then 
be made or marred according as the veto vindicates or vitiates. 


Another very important aspect of the U.N.Science of Peace is the 
machinery of enforcement. Its. purpose is to hinder the hindrances to 
peace and it is designed to suppress acts of aggression. -The procedure 
under Chapter VII of the charter regarding enforcement action is very 
interesting. Under Article 89 the Security Council shall determine the 
existence of any treat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression 
and shall make recommendations or decide what measures shall be taken. 
Again “the Security Couneil to prevent the aggravation of the situatiou 
may call upon the parties to comply with such provisional measures as it 
deems necessary or desirable. These provisional measures shall be with- 
out prejudice to the rights, claims or position of the parties concerned. 
And the Security Council shall duly take account of failure to comply with 
such provisional measures”. These are the stipulations of Article 40.45 
Article 41 permits the Security Council to decide ‘what measures not 
involving the use of armed force’ are to be employed to give effect to its 
decisions. Here we see that the compulsive methods short of war may 


be used and applied by the U.N. as a collective body against the offending 


or quilty state. If the compulsive methods be inadequate and fail to 
‘achieve the purpose, the Security Council may take action by air, sea 
or land forces. . Here we see that there can be military sanctions against 
the guilty state. And what is more fundamental still is that “all Members 
of the United Nations.................. undertake to make available to the 
Security Council, on its call and in accordance with special agreement 
or agreements, armed forces, assistance and facilities, etc’’. [Article 48, 
paragraph 1]. 

The entire plan of enforcement action is prepared with caution and 
restraint and according to a scientific method. The different steps are 


47 Hambro and Goodrich—op. çit., p. 218. 
48 For full implications of this Artic le see Hambro atid Goodrich—op. cit., pp. 273-6, 
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to be taken gradually. Provisional measures are purely provisional and 
do not affect in any way the substantive rights or claims of the parties. 
They ate recommended pending the final decision. Once the Security 
Council finally decides which party is guilty of aggression or breach of 
law, it may call upon the Members to apply the aou pa Ne methods. If 
they prove inadequate, the Security Council rnay take action by air, sea or 
land forces. The whole thing has been scientifically planned and con- 
templated ; and guch a peace process rightly deserves the appellation 
‘Science’. i 

Tt will be seen that in the matter of sanctions as in many other 
matters the Security Council plays the pivotal role. It is by law in the 
picture from beginning to end. But Security Council can never guarantee 
its smooth functioning. Veto may at any time create a deadlock. Hence 
the Security Council can seldom ensure effective action in any field as it 
cannot be sure of its own successful functioning. Unity of the Great 
Powers is one of the conditions essentially necessary for a lawful funetion- 
ing of the Security Council. It is a condition which distinguishes the 
Security Council from the League Council in a’ sense. The League 
Council worked on the principle of unanimity of all ; the Security Council 
works on the principle of majority in procedural matters along with un- 
animity of the permanent members in non-procedural or substantive 
issues., But this legal condition for a prompt and efficient functioning of 
the Security Council depends. on a favourable political climate. “T$ was 
taken as axiomatic that the corner stone of World Security is the unity 
of those nations which formed the core of the grand alliance against the 
AXIS og 4-3 This axiom is reflected in the socalled principle of unanimity 
of the Great Powers’. The lack of this unity will be and actually is the 
most fatal sore in the security system of the United Nations. The accept- 
ance of veto in the Charter was necessary as without it the Conference 
at San Francisco would have failed to produce the United Nations Ogani- 
zation. Peace as a Science in the Charter stands on this attitude of 
compromise and realism. It was a compromise between perfection and 
prejudice. Veto was the product of an uncertain political climate breeding 
fear and suspicion. Talk of abolishing or modifying the veto in law while 
the political climate of the world remains vitiated is not to solidify the 
U.N. but to liquidate the same. Abolition of the veto may or will lead 
to withdrawal of the Soviet Union or Bloc from the United Nations. In 
that case the United Nations would simply be disunited. Let veto be 
there as a guarantee in law against imposition of one section’s will on 
another. But if the political climate changes on account of effective 
emphasis on the aspect of positive peace, we may expect that veto inspite 
of being there in law will perhaps seldom be used. Hence while thinking 
of strengthening the science of peace we must note that the malady does 
not lie with the veto as such ; it lies somewhere else. ‘Abolition of veto 
with the world political dinate remaining the same will not ensure peace 
but will simply kill the United Nations and will invite war. Retention of 
veto with a healthier political climate of the world may not create any 
paralysis in the organization as veto, though retained in law and theory, 
may be forgotten on account of disuse. Only when veto thus disappears in 
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practice even though it exists in theory, it should be made to disappear in — 
theory as well. The U.N. Science of Peace, I believe, should be organized 
along this line, if at all. To eliminate veto in theory and law’ While it is , 
a necessity in the context of power-polities of the world is not to reform 
the U.N. but to deform the same by divorcing it from the roots of reality; 
it is to put the cart before the horse and to mistake the symptom for the 
disease. Veto is a symptom of a politically diseased world; it was and 
is the child of the international political realities. To alter the veto right 
with the political realities remaining unaltered is to'divorce law from life. 
Such a law will sooner and later be a dead letter. Hence only when 
positive peace can really replace political peace, there can be a move for 
abolishing veto. Any attempt prior to that will be a kind of arrogance 
that may frustrate the United Nations. ‘‘International life should be a 
factory of confidence, not arrogance. Good faith. and the spirit of unity 
among the great powers are the cornerstones of peace’’—this warning the 
states and the statesmen can ignore at their peril. 

‘Peace as a Science under thé Charter can never fulfil its role unless 
there be an agreement among the Blocs on some fundamental values. We 
are living in a ‘shrinking’ and ‘changing’ world—a world that is geographic- 
ally and economically one, ideologically two and nationally many. That 
is the basic proposition to start with in any peace plan. Ideological 
bi-polarization of the world is the most stubborn fact of the day. To 
prepare for peace according to the old pattern without proper assessment 
of this fact is like building on sand. There are two methods of solution— 
one, wary? a final showdown leading to the annihilation of one Bloe and 
survival of the other and creating one world on the ruins of the Third 
World War ; the other adjustment of peace to the requirements of the 
ideologically divided world. All men in their senses would condemn the 
first and commend the second method. And the second method means 
the co-survival and hence peaceful coexistence of the two ideclogies. As 

early as 1953 I suggested® this doctrine of peaceful coexistence as the 
only effective peace weapon in this divided world. Agreement on basic, 
fundamental and universal values does not rule out the scope for the 
existence of the diverse systems of culture and values among the s 
groups of states. This principle of peaceful coexistence is already ther 
in the preamble to the U.N. Charter. That is to be revitalized and eer 
fied. With the faithful application of the principle of peaceful coexistence 
tension and cold: war will disappear brightening therewith the prospects 
of peace. Functional friction will. cease to act as a hurdle and peace 
ag a science will gradually ripen into*peace as an art. So long as this 
be not achieved there must be the risk of ruin through deadly nuclear 
‘weapons. Humanity can survive if only it allows its follies to be corrected 
by the wisdom and experience of the ages. 


49 ‘The United Nations Besh World Peace’-—in the Bulletin of the Ram Krishna 
Miss:on Institute of Culture, ber, 1958 


IMPLICATION OF TAXATION PROPOSALS 
| In the Context of Second Five Year Plan 


HEMRAJ C, ASHER 


The Budget proposals embodying a levy of new taxes amounting 
to Rs. 93 crores presented by the Finance Minister this year seem- to 
have attracted intense and unprecedented controversial discussions. 
But more than what it seeks to collect by way of taxes, does it involve . 
policy implications which are far greater in importance than the actual 
addition to the revenue that if will bring about. For such a high 
increase in tax burden on all sections of the community, people were 
indeed prepared by the factual disclosures made by the Finance 
Minister while presenting the interim Budget. The Plan and the 
Kaldor Report have respectively indicated the magnitude of tax efforts 
required to fulfil the Plan outlay and the methods to meet noe 
requirements. 

As the Finance Minister himself said, “the Plan is to be the 


main theme and dominant concern of all our concern of all our thinking” and it is this and it is this: 


tokone that 
_thinking that Bas Ted him to propose a ‘cou propose a “comprehensive tax system’ 


“that spares not even the common man. Fact lies that resources are 
required for the implementation of the Plan, to which the government 
and the people have committed themselves to fulfil. The Finance 
Minister has adequate powers to drain away resources from people to 
meet the plan requirements. The criticism levelled against these 
proposals have been so severe that one cannot decide offhand whether 
these powers were really recklessly wielded or that they were used 
with sufficient judgement and insight. | 
At the end of the current year, the Budget as originally formu- 
lated, visualised to lay at the disposal of the Central Government an 
additional revenue of Rs. 93 crores out of which States’ share was to 
be Rs. 15 crores. The expected net contribution to the Central 
Government’s Exchequer consisted of Rs. 22 Rs, 22 crores on account of 
Grete bo osa O. 
direek taxes and the remaining g Rs. 55.85 crores w were to be by way of 
indirect taxes. Since the presentation of the Budget, concessions 
have been declared to the extent of Rs. 5.05 crores, bringing down the 
total yield for the year 1957-58 to Rs. 88 crores. While the reliefs 
conceded by liberalising the provisions of wealth tax on new com- 
panies, providing children’s allowances.and introducing modifications 
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in postal and railway charges are in accordance with the public 
demand, the withdrawal of excise duty on tea and coffee is in view of 
adverse trade conditions existing in the industry. 


9° 
Drreot TAXES 


In making proposals for changes in direct taxes on individuals the 
Finance Minister mainly seems to have been actuated by the desire to’ 
mode] them in a manner which may lead to an increased desire to 
work and to save, and cause the tax structure to be income elastic. 
According to him, the high ratesof income lax in the upper brackets 
Ted to a high scale evasion and put a premium on the propensity to 
work. This has led him to reduce income tax rates from 91.8% to 
84% for the unearned income and 77% for the earned income. On 
the same ground is based the abolition of the system of granting 
earned income allowances in favour of higher surcharge on income 
tax for the unearned income. But these reductions in income tax 
rates are to be considered along with the new levies of annual wealth 
tax and expenditure tax (the latter to be effective from next year) 
which are calculated to reduce incom? and wealth disparities and tax 
evasions and curb ostentatious expenditure without adversely affecting 
the twin incentives to work and to save. 

With no historical background to support it, the expenditure tax 
admits only of theoretical analysis. According to Mr. Kaldor, the 
appearance of high progressivity is tolerated only because of consi- 
derable opportunities for tax evasion. The higher the Income, the 
higher the taxes and greater tl the | advantages in evading ta tax. 
"Expenditure tax means taxing those those anxi anxious to consume.* In a poor 
country, advancing towards economic development, the available scarce 
resources have to face numerous demands of varied priority. Any 
measure that attempts to restrict ostentatious consumption by the 
rich is therefore desirable. In the first instance expenditure fax is 
to affect only those 6,000 families which have incomes over Rs. 60,000. 
However, Indian taxpayer is not adapted to this sort of tax and in 
so far as the tax is š counterpart of income tax, he is bound to 
calculate the incidence of the two taxes together. Expenditure tax 
demands maintenance of accurate and voluminous accounts and an 
efficient administrative system. So as to meet these difficulties and 
earn a background for the effects of this tax, only one cent of the 
taxpayers of upper strata are included. The tax also involves 
cumbersome procedure and a detailed oxamination of various 
types of disbursements and receipts to arrive at the determination of 
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actual assessable expenditure. Assuming that these difficulties will 
be overcome, an expenditure tax to be effective must have steeply 
rising rates. It also requires that a large number must be covered. ` 
to enable one to form accurate decisions which may otherwise be 
vitiated by abnormal and infrequent variations contained in parti- 
cular cases. Expenditure tax is one which cannot be applied piece- 
meal. No doubt the Finance Minister has been forward enough to 
introduce this novel type of tax, yet it required of him to be a little 
bolder so as to widen its coverage. It makes one sceptical whether 
the aim of the Finance Minister to make the tax system income- 
elastic is furthered by the introducticn of the expenditure tax. 

The levy of annual wealth tax is a counterpart of the expenditure 
tax in the sense that the two taxes are self-checking, the conceal- 
ment or understatement in one to minimise the liability will mean 
an increased burden in the other. ‘The taxable capacity of an owner 
of a property is diferent from that of the owner of an income. 
The objection lies that the annual wealth tax would decrease desire 
to invest, particularly in a country like India, where the indigeneous 
capital has been hitherto shy. It is a slow but sure remedy at 
decreasing the inequalities prevailing in the country. People pay 
part of their income as income tax and similarly provided the rateg 
of taxation are not high the revenue can benefit itself from the levy of 
the annual wealth tax without expecting any detrimental effect on 
investment and risk-bearing. The Finance Minister should not con- 
template any rise in the rates of this tax fora substantially long 
period until it becomes an integral part of the tax ; and people 
are habituated to pay witbout feeling its pain. YAn important impact 
of these direct taxes is to make evasion difficult. The impact of 
the taxes have been exaggerated, to show that they strike at the 
very root of investment. The panic sought to be created in the 
business community is more than warranted. Tax evasion will be 
come difficult onder this system of taxes, and an increase in invisible ` 
transactions is “consequential Iy feared. It is necessary therefore, 
that. far more ar more comprehensive system of returns and reporting be 
introduced without delay to counteract such malpractices. 

The proposal to lower the taxable limit from Rs. 4,200 to 
Rs. 3,000 harsh as it may seem, isa legitimate one. Apart from 
administrative burden that it will entail it will bring four lacs more 
assessees under. the purview of assessment, provide Rs. 5 crores to 
the revenue, and make the tax system more income elastic. It will 
also mean that those who will benefit from development plans will 
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soon be making their contribution from the added income and thereby 
help the community in ploughing back the extra income earned for 
further development. Thé increase in number of assesses will 
facilitate a more conprehensive reporting system as well. 


CORPORATE TAXES 
— — u NA, 


The Finance Minister has made various proposals at taxing 
corporate earnings involving an overall effect in raising revenve to 
the tune of Rs. 7.5 crores. Though forming a small portion of 
the aggregate taxes levied in the present Budget these taxes taken 
together with the annual wealth fax both on the individual and on 
the corporations are critisized as to inevitably have adverse effects 
on production in the private sector. This is also -evident in about 
8 per cent decrease in prices of the various stocks on the Stock 
Exchange. ‘The only complacency felt is at liberalisation of the provi- 
sions of Sec. 28A. The investment companies also fear increase: in 
costs of production and of expansion programmes on account of 
levy of excise on cement, steel and motor spirit. The tight import 
policy is also expected to increase prices of the scarce imported 
materials. Added to this is the suggestion made by the Finance. 
Minister that part of the excise levy will probably be borne by the 
producers, and the consumers will be light off in that respect. In 
view of the increasing role corporations have to play in the develop- 
ment plans the Taxation Enquiry Commission did not suggest any 
increuse in the corporation taxes while suggesting minor changes in 
development rebates and depreciation allowances. It is pointed 
out that after these recommendations the corporations have been 
levied direct taxes alone amounting to about Rs. 30 crores by 
the three budgets since 1955-56. The steep increase in tax on 
bonus shares and the taxes on extra dividends above six per 
cent mean that corporation will hasten to distribute dividends 
more or less as profits occur, thereby decreasing the amount of 
corporate savings which are otherwise extremely vital to the 
expansion and modernisation plants that the corporations are 
undertaking. However, these measures may mean a steady rate of 
dividends in the vicinity of six per cent. The projects in the public 
sector directly and also ultimately through a rise in consumption 
demand resulting from rising Incomes, increase demands for the 
products of industries in the private sector. For a fairly long time 
to come, the flow of perrenial demand for the products of this sector 
is ensured in view of the large investment programme envisaged 
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under the Second Five Year Plan. Rising prices on account of 
inflationary pressure also provide an inducement to the sustained acti- 
vity in this sector. The corporations can therefore easily withstand 
the comparatively small increases in taxation ynder such buoyant 
conditions of high demand and rising prices. Hitherto, the com- 
pantes were able to maintain exceptionally high dividends and at 
the same time expand their reserves for development at the cost of 
consumers who had to bear the burden of high prices.. The ultimate 
effect, however, of the new taxation proposals may be to induce 
companies to distribute moderate and steady quantums of dividends 
and to attempt to improve productive efficiency and to bring 
about economy in management expenses. Nonetheless, annual wealth 
tax on the companies has come- under valid criticism as apparently 
meaning double taxation for the shareholders. Considering the 
above Justification for levying higher taxes, which means that the 
government will share part of the increase in incomes generated on 
account of development programme, annual wealth tax will not have 
undesirable effects. However to ensure new productive activity in- 
essential. fields and to continue the inflow of foreign capital, new 
companies both domestic and foreign, must be exempted from this- 
tax for the initial period before they commence production. A-rebate 
on this tax may also be granted to the existing companies engaged 
in the production of the essential goods on the basis of their expan- 
sion programmes. Instead, the Finance Minister has since declared 
concessions to the effect that the genuine new companies will be 
entitled to a tax holiday for the first five years of their incorporation 
and that shares of companies already taxed and held by other com- 
panies will not be included in the wealth of investing companies for 
the purpose of calculating the tax. 


INDIRECT TAXES 
A common man who is more affected by indirect taxes than direct 
taxes has been presented with a comparatively heavy bill of Rs. 58.2 
crores for excise duties (now redufced by Rs. 3.45 crores for tea and 
coffee and kerosene), Rs. 6 crores for custom duties, Rs..8 crores for 
taxes on railway fares and Rs. 85 lacs on account of increase in 
postal and telegram charges. The basis of levy seems to be to raise 
financial resources for development and compel restraint on consump- 
tion of consumption goods and thereby to release a sizeable quantity 
of goods for export, and make available factors of production for 
other esséntial activity. But with high profits current in industries 
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not the full impact will have to be borne by the consumers. The 
ultimate effect will be adjusted at some higher price-level than the 
prevailing one, where demand on the one hand, and profits on the 
other are suilabl¥ curtailed. Whenever demand outstrips supply, 
particularly in the initial period of development, there are always 
high profits and it is necessary that these profits be brought back to 
the government. To the extent excise is paid out of profits, not only 
the consumer will be better off, but thére will be left in the hands 
of the business community lesser purchasing power to be othewise 
spent either on conspicuous consumption or to be misapplied in 
speculative, unproductive or undesirable investments. The excises 
will also have deflationary effect to the extent it obviates the need 
for treasury bills to fillup the budgetary gap. Disregarding the 
internal effects of these duties on the respective industries them- 
selves, it may broadly be said that the objective of raising 
revenue through these measures is in fact satisfied. The effect of 
excises on production goods will be to increase the cost of 
production both in private sector and in the public sector.. The 
excises on cement, motor spirit and steel ingots—the three important 
factors indispensable for rapid industrial development which 
amongst themselves contribute Rs. 19.05 crores, have been levied 
primarily to curb their rising demand. But it is more likely 
that these levies would increase the cost of production rather than 
restrict the demand, the effect of the excises on consumption goods: 
will largely depend upon whether they will impinge upon consumption 
or upon savings. .The actual incidence of excise duty on matches 
on any individual person will be very insignificant although bringing 
as it does, a revenue of Rs. 6.2 crores. The levy on sugar, and 
vegetable oil 1s expected to cut the present individual demand to enable 
the supply to meet the increasing demand as also to create a surplus 
for exports. Roughly speaking, matches will cost more by 1 nP, 
vegetable oils by 2 nP per lb. and sugar by 5 nP per lb. The tax 
on railway fares and increase in ‘post and telegram charges are in- 
equitable and must be dropped, in view of the already prevalent high 
rates. Their levy merely cannot be justified on the ground that the 
present charges do not meet costs, of the services provided. We may 
conclude that, with a part of excise duties shared by the business, the 
net effect of indirect taxes on the budget of an individual will not be 
very high. ae 

Whether the other two objectives, viz., creating an exportable 
plus and releasing resources for better utilisation will be fulfilled 
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objectives may be fulfilled not only by a decrease in consumption of 


the tax taxed items, but also o! other ilems f their consumption has to 
be foregone on on aceount of : f adjustment in the famil ye budget occasioned 
by. the levy of excise duties. Demand for most goods taxed, while 
elastic in response to income changes, is relatively inelastic in response 
to small price changes. Increasing incomes bring in higher demand, 
but increase in prices may not dissuade people from using part of their 
savings. The present excise duties will therefore pinch upon savings 
rather than consumption. š 

Assuming that the additional demand is adequately met by addi- 
tional supply, the present levies. at the most, will curb inflationary 
pressures in individual taxed item if its rise in price is due to expan- 
ding demand and inadequate supply. But the effect of excises will 
not be so great as not only to make the hitherto insufficient supply 
meet the requirements of the consumers, but even result in a balance 
which can be exported. On the contrary, excises will have infla- 
tionary effects if the increased prices cannot cub down the demand. 


or not, needs a little consideration. It is fatrly cl clear that these 


OTHER PROPOSALS 


Apart from the taxes, the notable feature of the Budget is an 
attempt to provide incentive to save. Although the income tax ex- 
emption limit is lowered, the middle class and.the upper middle class 
are granted small tax reliefs by reason of reconstitution of the tax. 
rates, rise in tax free slab for married persons from Rs. 2,000 to 
Rs. 8,000, introduction of children allowance, and by exempting 
incomes below Rs. 7,500 from the levy of surcharge. Incentives to 
save afe also provided by raising the total amount on which income 
tax rebate on life insurance premium is granted. Concessions are- 
given by increasing the exemptible amount of the employee’s con- 
tribution to the Provident Fund and by exemption of employer’s 
contribution under certain conditions. The rate of interest on Post 
Office Savings deposits is raised from 2% to 2.5%. The new issue 
of National Plan Savings Certificates is to carry income tax free 
interest at the rate of 4.25% compound interest, that is, 5.4% simple 
interest--rate much higher than the prevailing bank rate. Even 
though, an attractive rate of interest provides a basic inducement to 
invest in loans aud Savings Certificates, by itself it does not mobilise 
or evoke additional savings. The progress in development of savings. 
institutions and intensifying the programme of collection of savings 
in the rural areas is much behind the schedule as can be seen from. 
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the fact that the modest target for collection of small savings last 
year has not been achieved. With increasing prices and by the 
indirect taxes presently levied, the savings of the people have been 
adversely affected. » The real need is not only an increase in the rate 
of inlerest but also organisation of proper agency to tap up the exis- 
ting savings wherever they may be. ` 

The increase in bank rate from 3.5 to 4%, although as it ought 
to, bas not resulted in a crash at the security market. Partly it is 
due to the fact that the increase now made isa mere de jura recogni- 
tion of a de facto situation. But mainly, it shows the long prevailing 
stringency in the money market. Reserve Bank’s holding of the 
securities has gone up by Rs. 273 crores than the last year while 
scheduled banks’ lending to the private sector has been more by 
Rs. 147 crores. This apparently suggests the extent to which both 
the public and the private sectors are responsible for the high infia- 
tionary pressure in the country. It also shows that increase in bank 
rate by 1/2 per cent will not ease the situation. 

The Finance Minister remarked that the efforts were being made 
to divert away credit from non-essential sectors, so as to facilitate 
the essential industries to easily obtain the required credit. He also 
suggested that institutions were being developed to provide facilities 
to the selective industries. In this respect, the announcement of the 
establishment of Refinance Corporation is a welcome measure. But 
the situation demands stronger steps to be taken in this regard. The 
Finance Minister is well aware that the constant inflationary pressure 
breeds speculative tendency and thereby create not only a feign 
financial stringency but also affects the currently available amount 
of consumable goods. The measures taken by the Reserve Bank 
from time io time at diverting credit from such undesirable use have 
not been sufficient.’ Organisation of a healthy money market is the 
real necessity. The need may be partly provided by curbing specula 
tive transactions at the Stock Exchange and by creation of new and 
expansion of the existing financial agencies. At the same time the 
Reserve Bank must intensify its efforts to prevent the use of credit 
for speculative purpose and in this respect must maintain a constant 
vigilance over the banks’ lending policy. 

The creation of Food Subsidy Fund of Rs. 25 crores and the 
allocation of Rs. 10 crores for Ambar Charkhas are amongst the 
other proposals. As the former is to be mainly utilised for the relief 
in the scarcity areas, which expenses otherwise have to be met from 
the same resources. under different heads, it has not created any 
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interest amongst the people, who have been suffering from acute short- 
age in food grains and the consequent high prices. The latter provi- 
sion is in conformity with the government’s declared policy to help 
fight unemployment through the means of ambar @harkhas. 

The delicate foreign exchange problem also deserves note. With 
the imports in 1956-57 exceeding exports by Rs. 850 crores, the 
present foreign assets of the Reserve Bank hasbeen reduced to about 
Rs. 500 crores, which sum is hardly more than sufficient to provide 
for the adverse and unforéseen situations. During the last year, about 
Rs. 60 crores were also borrowed from. the International Monetary 
Fund for the purpose of financing our imports. The firm determina- 
tion to fight these foreign exchange difficulties through the scaling 
down of imports and boosting up exports even at the cost of consump- 
tion has helped our rupee to stand more stable. : 

A budget however, is not to be judged from the total revenues 
that it brings to the Exchequer. The effect of the budget on the 
prices according to rough calculations has been estimated in rural 
areas to be between 1.2 to 2.84% and in urban areas between 3 to 
4,88%. The incidence of these taxes on the cost of living is expected 
to be 0.75 to 1.5% if the consumers will have to bear the full burden 
of the levies. With varied behaviour of the human being, no definite 
statement can be made in this respect. These éstimates have to be 
judged from the fact that they are based on anaverage income. In 
particular cases, it will depend upon the extent of use of tobacco, 
Oil, and sugar which an individual makes, and accordingly he will 
be affected more or less than an average person. Again it does not 
mean that the rich will be affected less and the poor more or vice 
versa, for it will depend upon the habit of spending and the items 
which constitute a family’s budget. To this must be added the 
increase in taxes that the States are obliged to raise, as their part of 
the efforts in finding resources for the Plan, which in total amount 
to Rs. 250 crores. In states where the sales tax and other regressive 
taxes are quite high, the scope for direct taxation being negli- 
gible, the poor along with tht. rich will have to share the 
burden of taxes very harshly. The common man will face these 
taxes, both with reduction in consumption and in savings. With 
every decrease in consumption, real resources will be set free for 
other productive activity, provided that the additional generation of 
income into the community, is spent and saved in conformity with 
the quantities of consumption and production goods manufactured. 
The situation will- not hold out- to. ke such, because of the high - 
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priorities accorded to the industries in Second Five Year Plan. 
Therefore, as development proceeds, inflationary pressure may also 
increase, 

It is highly negessary that the danger of inflation be guarded 
against. As the budget reveals, this danger seeks entrance into the 
economy, through more than one openings. The rise in price of 
production goods such as cement, steel, motor spirit and the imported 
goods may lead to an increase in the cost of production and there- 
fore in prices. This will mean higher costs of production not only 
in the private but also in the public sector. The estimates on 
_ development plans have already gone high on account of rise in prices 
since June, 1935. By now, the costs of production in Second Five 
Year Plan are higher than those of the First Five year Plan by about 
10 to 12%. Ifthe costs of the intended projects are noi to rise, a 
stricter policy of distribution and greater efforts at eliminating mal- 
allocation of resources will have to be undertaken. Again, the rise in 
excise on consumption goods will lead to increase in prices. A rise 
in prices of these goods may soon give effect to the cost-price spiral, 
if adequate steps are not taken in the initial stages. It shows that 
giving reliefs to poor and middle class is not so much to give conces- 
sions to them. They help to keep low the cost of production. It 
should be the policy of government to resist any increase in wage 
claims. Whether the government will succeed in this, in view of 
the strong trade union movement will depend upon firm government 
action. Linking wages to productivity seems to be the best medium 
to save the situation. The test of measuring success will be whether 
Increase in cost of living leads to increase in prices or decrease in 
consumption. If the latter happens, investment and exports may ` 
also increase. The fact that the inflationary pressure existing in 
the country at the present moment is more than essential to provide. 
incentive to higher production, makes the need for a proper handling 
of the situation a very delicate issue.. 

When essential commodities are taxed, people consume the 
requisite quantity in spite of higher prices, by cutting down their. 
savings. And, itis not unsocial to utilise savings when prices of 
such goods rise. When the objective is to restrain people from 
consuming, itis necessary that the conspicuous consumption of the 
richer and the upper middle class must be taxed. Taxes on these 
types of articles will show them less attractive than savings, and 
people. will abstain from spending -on such articles. The released 
resources may be either diverted for better utilisation or for promoting 
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exports and restricting imports. If the aim of the fiscal policy 
is to check consumption, essential and semi-essentials both ought 
to be taxed. While the. tax on former will enable to check the 
-inflationary rise in prices, the resulting surplus becguse of diminution 
in consumption on account of the latter may be exchanged either for 
imported articles or by diverting the released resources to the other 
uses. The budget ought to have made further provision for taxing 
semi-essentials and conspicuous articles. The levy of expenditure 
tax cannot help in this respect, for it will not affect a large number 
of people who consume this variety of goods. Measures should be 
taken to cut drastically the home consumption of conspicuous and 


ostentatious goods. | 
The overall impression of the budget is that in spite of the 


austerity people will undergo to -fight the existing situation, it will 
not release sufficient resources to achieve the ultimate objective of 
implementing the plan. The failure of the Plan will mean huge 
waste of partly utilised resources. It has been suggested therefore 
by many that the size of the Plan may be reduced to represent the 
tax efforts possible or that the Plan may be spread aver more than 
five years. 


SIZE OF THE PLAN 


India is an underdeveloped country abounding in masses having 
low incomes. A small increase in income of the people is bound to 
be expended on the bare Hecensities of life. Any increase in their 
income will forthwith put forth increasing demand for the consumption 
goods. Similarly, a little increase in’ the production of food crops 
is consumed away by the farmers themselves. The increasing popula- 
tion also diminishes the actual increase in individual standard of 
living. It is difficult,in an underdeveloped country to conserve and 
plough back a substantial part of income that the development 
generates, for the reutilisation of the same for further production. 
Economic development may not mean much if it does not bring in 
expansion of capital and improvement in the technique of production. 
Initial development therefore has to attain certain minimum momen- 
tum so that the cumulative development process is set in lo motion. 
Economic development demands austerity at any one point of time 
in favour of progress. To postpone such sacrifice toa time when 
the country might become s little better off through a gradually 
strengthened economy is to negative the idea of development of an. 
underdeveloped country, particularly in view of the prevailing low 
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standard of living, increasing population and the pesuliar social, 
aconomic and political institutional factors which predominate the 
economy. Again, the complex economy of the modern times needs 
that the developmenteto be effectual must be fairly wide so as to 
include the primary as well as thé complimentary industries. Ina 
gradual development, abstinence spread over a number of years, 
though involving greater sacrifice, in effects, it will not be equal to 
the economic development brought about fairly rapidly. The economy, 
in such case, tends to become a weak, steady and rigid economy. 
However, this does not mean that spectacular progress is preferred 
to sound and steady development. The emphasis is upon the adequate 
size of the Plan commensurate with the need of the people so as to 
be enough to set the acceleration in motion. Otherwise progress 
becomes impossible. In fact, for instance, many of our development 
projects are hampered only on account of scarcity of steel. The 
Second Five Year Plan contemplates to raise investment from 7 to 
12% of the national income involving an increase of national income 
at the rate of 4 to 5% per annum. The Eastern European countries, 
for example, framed and worked their plans to increase national 
income by 15 to 17% per annum. Thisshows that the conteraplated 
increase in national incame through increased investment is modest 
and practicable to implement even in our democratic system. The 
consequent sacrifice involved is not so great, only if we understand 
the beneficial implications of the Plan and prepare ourselves for the 
same. In fact, Japan saved 12 to 17% of its national income so 
as to free the resources for being utilised for production of industrial 
goods. x 


ESTIMATES oF KESOURCES 


The Plan which was criginally estimated to cost Rs. 4800 crores 
has now been expanded virtually to cost Rs. 5600 crores. The budget 
does not raise sufficient revenue for the successful implemetation of 
the Plan. If all other estimates remain unaltered, the uncovered 
‘gap’ will now rise from Rs. 400 crores*to Rs 1000 crores. Contri- 
bution of taxes towards the finance for the Plan was determined at 
Rs 800 crores, out of which Rs. 450 crores were to be raised by 
additional taxation. The government has also decided to limit deficit 
financing to Rs. 800 crores in place of the former estimate of Rs. 1200 
crores, in view of the inherent dangers implicit in such a huge creation 
of money. We may presume that the other sources of finance, viz., 
external assistance, contribution by the railways and the Provident 
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Fund, etc. will fulfil their respective quota and that there will be 
no deficiency under these heads. The expansion of the Plan, the - 
uncovered ‘gap’ and the diminution of tha quantum of deficit financing 
will bring a burden of Rs. 1400 crores to bey distributed peiwesn 
taxation and savings. 


As against these requirements the measures undertaken since the 
beginning of Second Five Year Plan ate expected to yield the follow- 
ing increase in revenue over the Plan period. 


1. 1955-56 Budget a Rs, 175 crores. 
2. Excise on cloth levied in November last | 

and the mid-year Budget 1956. Rs. 200 crores. 
3 


. 1956-57 Budget. - Rs. 88 crores. 


4, Expected yield for the next 3 years on the 
basis of present Budget proposals.’ _ Rs. 290 crores. 


ae a 





—manesas 


Rs. 758 crores. 


To this may be added, say Rs. 100 crores being additional revenue 
on account of increase in the national income over the Flan period. 
Thus, as against Rs. 1850 crores required for the Plan, the finance 
available from the revenues do not exceed, say, Rs. 850 crores. 
Even if the States in their tax efforts contribute Ks. 300 crores ¿an 
unusually high figure for the States) Rs. 700 crores will still be 
required to be raised either by savings or by taxes. As we will see 
with high targets fixed: for Borrowings and Smal) Savings, savings 
will not be able to provide any help in contributing to this deficit. 
If taxes are immediately levied this may mean raising Rs. 175 crores 
per year for next four years. 


The targets for Borrowings and Small Savings are respectively 
set at Rs. 700 crores and Rs. 500 crores. The Central Government 
has raised Rs. 158 crores by way of loans and paid up Rs. 81 crores 
on account cf maturities. In view of extreme financial stringency 
prevailing in the market an@ the private sector attracting capital 
from the investors, the hope for raising substantially high amount 
by loans does not seem to be bright. The Budget takes credit of 
Rs. 100 crores for loans and Rs. 80 crores for Small Savings. In 
addition to the balance of Rs..623 crores to be obtained by way ol 
loans, the government will also have to borrow further to repay the 
outstandings which mature. during the next four years and which 
ageregate to Rs, 349 crores, As against this; loans raised by the 
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State Governments last year should be taken into account. One 
should be only glad if the Central and the States’ Government can 
secure all these moneys by borrowings from the public. We may hope 
that with nationalisation of life insurance and increase in rate of 
interest on savings, government will be able to collect Rs. 500 crores 
through smali savings. | 

Assuming that the inflationary rise .in prices will soon be checked 
BO as not to disturb the Plan requirements, that foreign assistance 
and contribution by railways and Provident Hund, etc., are available 
as scheduled, that contemplated. deficit financing does not mean 
excessive risks, that voluntary savings can ba tapped up by small 
savings and loans sufficient to leave the required surplus after imburs- 
ing the maturities and provided the railway requirements are adequ- 
ately met from the Pian allocation and further foreign loans, the 
Central Government will have to raise Rs. 175 crores per year for 
the next four years. In other words, the withdrawals at the present 
level are considerably low. f 

The controversies over the present Budget proposals show how 
difficult it would be to raise the necessary financial resources. To 
ensure a steady level of investment and prices, some people have 
asserted that the Finance Minister should now give assurance, that 
future changes in the tax system will only involve marginal modifica- 
tions. - In light of the above analysis i would be clear how futile 
it would be for the Finance Minister to give any such assurance. It 
is also clear that the Ceniral Government and the States’ Govern- 
ments wili not be able to wipe out the total deficit of Rs. 1,000 
crores by taxes alone. To successfully overcome the difficult situa- 
tion, savings in tbe inner parts of the country must be mobilised and 
a drive at economy commenced to ensure complete utilisation of the 
resources expended. The success will also depend úpon how well 
the State Governments prove triumphant in their efforts at tax col- 
lections. The State Governments should determine to implement 
the recommendations made by the Taxation Enquiry Commission, 
which have not yet been attended to. The main sources of revenue of 
States are inelastic. Except for the increasing collections in sales tax, 
tax efforts at the States’ level has been negligible. The States should 
now resort to direct agricultural taxation by increasing land revenue 
which at present forms only one per cent. of the total production, 
Survey of unsurveyed tracts should be immediately commenced and long 
standing setilements suitably revised. The increase in land revenue 
must bring substantial revenue in view of the fact that the rural people 
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are comparatively better off than urban people in payment of indirect 
taxes on account of large non-monetised sectors and the exemption 
of small scale and village industries from the purview of excises. The 
Loca] Boards may also be permitted. to increage the local taxes. 
Similarly, efforts must be made to tap up savings in the rural areas 
or the agriculturist may be encouraged to invest his earnings again 
in lands rather than use them for consumption goods. At present, 
rural areas lack in proper agencies to mobilise savings and endeavours 
must be made to extend saving facilities to these areas. Active 
efforts on part of government and social institutions are necessary to. 
educate people to realise that instead of what they do not consume 
and what they may further abstain from consuming, the government 
and . the business community invests ; that unless people save govern- 
ment cannot invest; that higher standards of living in the future 
depend upon present abstention ; that progress is vital to a country 
with increasing population even to maintain the present standard of 
living. The Plan must be implemented as if it is Peoples’ Plan 
rather than it is Government Plan. Again, particular instances of 
extravagance and inefficient admimistratiun prejudice people against 
the government. In conformity with the recommendations of: the 
Taxation Enquiry Commission the committee which has been set up 
to organise a thorough investigation into the waste of resources in 
different governmeut projects must be entrusted with extensive work 
so as to secure concrete results therefrom, It is necessary not only 
to move towards expending for beneficial purposes, but also towards 
economy and efficiency. Economy and rationalisation in expenditure 
is vital to an expanding public sector. As for increasing efficiency in 
administration, recruitment of civil servants on the basis of special 
cadres must be increasingly resorted to. 

But fiscal measures alone will not be sufficient. T is necessary that 
scarce resources must be properly utilised to ensure sufficient supply 
of credit for the essential productive activity. Stock exchanges should 
be cleared of speculative transactions and bank credit be regulated 
and new financial institutions established to provide the genuine need 
of the private sector. Further, the resources released on account of 
decrease in consumption brought about by taxation must be properly 
diverted to ensure better utilisation. | = 

When programmes of huge expenditure are undertaken, the 
economy is faced with latent dangers of inflation. If not kept within 
managable bounds the functional rise in prices essential to give ex- 
pansionary impulse may turn down into wild inflationary rise in 
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prices. Rise in prices of food products probably constitute a single 
factor that may endanger the- fulfilment: of the Plan. Cooperative 
institutions should therefore be developed not only for the purpose of 
production but alsp for proper distribution of consumption goods. In 
a developing economy, proper distribution of consumption goods forms 
the basis on which the plan seeks to proceed. Such a lacuna becomes 
detrimental to the success of the plan. Asa last resort governmental 
machinery must be kept ready to institute direct controls if the other 
alternatives fail. Thus along with the fiscal policy a proper adap- 
tation In monetary, price and tariff policies will also be essential. 

Having awakened to the desire for development, the people 
promise that the Plan will not be hampered rnerely due to their 
unwillingness to bear abstinence and hardship. Let the governmeni 
in its own part assure that all governmental efforts will be made to 
utilise the scarce resources thus released in a judicious manner, lest 
they may be wasted away. 


A GLIMPSE INTO RAJPUT POLITY 


_ (BARLY MEDIREVAL PERIOD) 
NISITH RAY 


Department of History, St, Paul’s College and Calcutta. University. 


1 


To the author of the Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan belongs 
the credit of having made the earliest investigations not only into the 
connected, narrative history of the Rajput dynasties, but also into the 
working of the Rajput social and political institutions. Since then valu- 
able researches have been made with the result that it has been possible 
to construct the political history of the Rajput states in a continuous 
link from the early medieval period down to the first quarter of the 
19th century, with more or less precision and completeness. But the 
structure provided by Tod relating to the Rajput political institutions, 
nearly a century and a quarter ago, has not been elaborated to the 
extent that was desirable. Eminent historians have written volumes 
on ancient Indian polity, but the socio-political institutions of Rajputs 
of the early medieval period have not unfortunately received the atten-. 
tion that they deserve. 

The institutions which prevailed in apna since after the 
advent of the Mughal Empire, lost much of their pristine character as 
they were invariably influenced by the outlook and institutions of the 
Mughal imperial court. The view that the character of Rajput 
monarchy from the 16th century onward, underwent radical change | 
and tended to become despotic has found more or less general acceptance 
from historians. . But the period which intervenes between the rise. of 
the Rajput dynasties and the exit of the Delhi Sultanate, is a period 
during which Rajput institutions, more or less uncontaminated by 
extraneous influences, found opportunities for free and proper develop- 
ment. And yet no systematic study into the institutions of this period, 
is known to have been attempted. 

For the early medieval period Tod is of little or no help. The 
glimpsës he offers into Rajput polity relate to the Rajput political organi- 
sation of his days with special reference to the circumstances prevailing 
in Mewar’ His information, as such, has no bearing on the early 
medieval times. Besides Tod was more painstaking than cautious and 


1 Tod—Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, Vol. I. Chapter on ‘ Sketch of a 
Feudal System in Rajasthan,’ f 
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more often than not, he has allowed his judgment to be vitiated by 
“ his anxiety to discover the elements of Feudalism in Rajput life ’’.? 

For the study of the early medieval: Rajput polity we are mainly 
dependent on literary and epigraphic sources. But the available literary 
sources, such as quasi-historical commemorative compositions, do not 
supply us with precise data and their tendency-is to exalt the position 
and achievements .of the ruling princes, often at the expense of the 
people, who go ‘unnoticed. Whatever value attaches to them is in the 
nature of corroborating some information derived through independent 
sources rather: than yielding us new information. 

In the circumstances, our reliance has necessarily to be placed on 
epigraphic records. These records again often furnish wus with 
exaggerated or distorted information and when compared with similar 
records: issued by contemporary or later rulers belonging to several 
dynasties, are often found to involve themselves in contradictions. 
Inspite, however, of the paucity of materials and of their not wholly 
satisfactory character it is possible to trace the working of medieval 
Rajput polity in its outlines. 

The general impression prevalent among the students of Indian 
history is that every Rajput ruler was a tyrant within his state and 
that he ruled as a despot. Referring to the days that elapsed after the 
death of Harshavardhan, V. A. Smith says, 

‘ Dynastic wars and: revolutions did not bring about any develop- 
ment of political institutions. .... The states continued to be governed 
in the old-fashioned ways by despotic Rajas each of whom could do 
what he pleased.” ° But a reference to the available evidence on the 
Rajput political and social institutions of the early medieval period 
does not support the statement of V. A. Smith. - 

A study of the Rajput institutions of the early medieval period 
is possible only in the context of (1) the character of the Rajput immi- 
grants and (2) the political situation prevalent in India during the age 
of the settlement of the Rajputs. The Rajputs who came in different 
waves of migration to India are not known to have developed any 
organised ‘polity while they lived- outside India. After they had lived 
for sometime in India, they began to run after Indian ideas and 
institutions as fast as they could. And by the time they emerged as the 
ruling dynasties, they had become complétely Indianised, so that the 
institutions which came into existence were in the main a continuation 
of the institutions which had been prevalent in India from much 
earlier times. There is evidence to show that despotism was not a 


2 A.C, Banerjee—Rajput Studies, p. 99. 
3 V, A. Smith—Ozford History of India, p. 181; 
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necessary feature of the ancient Indian polity. The Rajput immigrants 
had no well-developed polity of their own with which they could think 
of replacing the institutions which had the sanction of tradition and 
custom behind them. Hence they accepted them ag they were. 
Secondly, though the Rajput. polity was in the main a continuation of 
the ancient Indian polity, it was not entirely so. This was in a sense 
inevitable for the death of Harsha had let loose the forces of disinte- 
gration at a time which was soon after followed by the advent of Islam, 
constituting a serious challenge to the integrity of India. It'was during 
this period of confusion that the Rajputs were called upon to play the 
role of the defenders of Indian culture and polity. They played their 
part valiantly enough, delayed the progress of the Muslim arms and 
kept in tact the pattern of Hindu polity, with certain inevitable modi- 
fications to suit the exigencies of the time. In the circumstances the 
early medieval Rajput polity could not obviously be a mere replica -of 
the old system. It was rather the old system chiselled out into a new 
form. To describe it as feudal, as Tod does, is to put the emphasis 
on the wrong spot. The Rajput system. betrays no doubt certain 
casual affinities to several features of feudalism, which, on serutiny, 
are found to be more apparent than real. A comparison of the Rajput 
system with the one prevailing in Europe in the middle ages only 
helps to emphasise the soundness of Hallam’s warning that ‘‘ it is of 
great importance for us to be on guard against seeming analogies which 
vanish away when they are closely observed ’’.* Besides the features 
which Tod took to be feudal, were applicable, if at all, to some of the 
socio-economic institutions which came to exist in Rajputana only from 
after the 18th century.: The evidence of their existence in earlier 
centuries is not conclusive.” i 

The distinguishing characteristic of the Rajput system is not then 
feudal. It would be much more correct to say that the political society 
of the Rajputs during the early medieval period was based on the 
anciènt Indian system and was governed in accordance with principles 
laid down in the Smriti commentaries of Medhatithi, Visva-rupa and 
Nitikavyamrita of Somadeva.® e 


4 Halam—Middle Ages, Vol, I, p. 200. -` | 

5 Tt must be remembered, again, that Tod’s account relates to the circumstances 
prevailing towards the close of the 18th, and the beginning of the 19th Century. We 
cannot be sure whether his observations should be regarded as applicable to the political 
organisation of the Rajputs in the pre-Mughal age or even in the 17th Century ”. 
A. C. Banerjee—Rajput Studies, p. 99. 

s 6 “ Upto the end of the 12th Century the character and structure of the Rajput 
social and political institutions were purely indegenous, having been directly inherited 
from the ancient political system of India. Their terminology was entirely derived from 
Sanskrit and their aims and ideals were governed by principles expounded in Hindu 


Works of Polity,’ P, Saran—Studies in Medieval Indian History, p. 4. 
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A reference to the Rajput epigraphy shows that the officers of 
the crown were known by the same designations as in old, viz., Mantrin, 
Mahasandhivigrahika, . Mahasenapati, Dandapasika, Mahapratihara, 
Dandanayaka, Baladhikreta, etc., and the administrative divisions 
continued. to be known by the name of bhuktis, vishayas and mandalas. 
It was not till the 16th century that these designations were replaced 
by new appellations unknown to ancient Indian political treatises. But 
while up to the 12th century the Rajput political system continued to 
be mainly based on the ancient Indian system, certain changes had 
begun to manifest themselves, imparting to Rajput polity a character 
which had been unknown before. 

The most prominent feature of Rajput monarchy is its clan- 
character. The clans into which the Rajputs were divided claimed 
descent from different stocks and the clan feeling always predominated 
among them. At no period in their history were they able to merge. 
their clan patriotism into one for the entire community. Under the 
peculiar political system of the Rajputs-one Rajput clan settled in and 
ruled over one state—the different sub-sections of the clan occupying 
distinct allotments of land within the clan state. The sub-section first, 
the clan next and the community last- of all—was the pattern on which 
the Rajput system rested. Thus the Rajput political system tended to 
accentuate the differences within the community—t.e., between one 
clan and another, to the great detriment of the feeling of nationality. 

Within the clan, however, there was a remarkable identification 
of outlook and interest. ‘‘In every state the ruling class belongs to 
one particular -clan....The humblest members of the clan considered 
themselves along with the ruler as the sons of the same father, enjoy- 
ing their patrimony by the same right as the ruler himself. The 
latter was thus nothing but primus inter pares.... The state in fact 
did not belong to the ruler—it belonged to the clan as a whole.’ 

So far as the antiquity of the clan monarchies is concerned, it is 
possible to trace their existence to the age of the Pratiharas.* 
`. Dr. Ghoshal. draws our attention to two Pratihara records of A.D. 893 
and 899° in which the donated villageeis described as belonging to a 
group of 84 villages and concludes ‘‘ This was exactly the standard 
size of the clan-chief’s estate in medieval Rajputana.”’ 

This new type of Rajput polity in its inception, was thus consider- 
ably different from the system such as prevailed in the age of the 


7 §. C. Dutt, “ Rajput Polity.” The Guardian, August 27, 1931. 
8 The Age of Imperial Kananj, Chap. X—Political Theory, Administrative 
Organisation, Law and Legal Institutions by Dr. U. N. Ghoshal, p. 240, 


° Epigraphia Indica, Vol. IX., 4f. 
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Mauryas or that of the Guptas. The ancient Indian system was a 
highly developed bureaucratie system which had to its credit a- long 
process of evolution. Compared to it the Rajput system was a primitive 
one. It was only at a later stage that the old,bureaucratic system ` 
made its influence felt over the newer clan system, and in consequence 
of the.fusion of the two, the Rajput system attained its final stature. 

„In its origin thé Rajput system was intended to serve the needs 
of transitional phase and is therefore intelligible in the context of the 
socio-political conditions prevalent then. Broadly speaking, it is possi- 
ble to trace three main stages in the evolution of medieval Rajput polity 
(1) Consequent upon the state of disintegration from which India 
suffered for nearly a century after Harsha’s death and the lengthening 
shadows of foreign invasion, ancient political institutions tended to 
decline for some time. But with the advent of the Pratihara empire of 
Kanauj, the pendulum swung back and the ancient institutions were 
revived. The Pratihara institutions, as observed already, bear a close 
resemblance with the. ancient Hindu polity. (t) But the ancient 
system was not destined to remain unchanged for long. The change 
in the ‘socio-economic cum political conditions consequent upon the 
decline and disintegration of the Pratihara imperial structure made 
change in the pattern of government inevitable. From about the middle 
of the tenth century, Northern India came to be split up into a number 
of independent territorial units ruled by various Rajput dynasties. By 
the time these dynasties emerged into the full light of history, ihe 
clan-character of the monarchy- seemed to have.overshadowed its other 
characteristics. ‘The menace of the Muslim invasion had become more 
intense than ever and the Rajput rulers sought to strengthen “their posi- 
tion by emphasising their identity of interests with the subjects through 
common ancestry and common profession. 

(i) The third stage in the evolution. of Rajput polipi was heralded 
by its contact with the Mughal Raj and it is the influence of the 
imperial court in Delhi which was responsible. for fostering the cause 
of- absolute and ọver-centralised monarchy in Rajputana. But even 
when the leader of the clan beeame transformed into the irresponsible 
bureaucrat of the 17th and 18th centuries, there was no complete break 
with the past. Old institutions, like habits, die hard. The old patri- 
archal character of the monarchy survived through such appellations as 
° Bapujee ° by which the monarch was addressed and < Babas * by which 
his offsets, the vassals of the state, were known.’ 


10 Tod—Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan. 


ROLE OF HUMAN FACTOR IN REVOLUTION 
f AND WAR 


Baxl GHOSH, M.A. 


From the dawn of recorded history mankind quests for peace. 
But the road to peace is strewn with the stormy struggles. Security 
of life has been challenged continuously from the time immemorial. 
Peace, progress and prosperity have been ruthlessly charged by thei cruel 
destructive forces in human nature. The grinding poverty and the 
untold miseries, the pangs of burning hunger, the wants and worries 
threaten the existence of human life in this world. The unity and 
fraternity, love and sympathy have been proved ineffective. Evil — 
powers win and the kind virtues are subdued. The goodwill mission 
becomes a sheer mockery. Man is nothing but the helpless puppet of 
this tragic show. The wheel of destruction-rolls on. l 
To- ays world is rocking and rolling towards the unknown 
destination. The bird's-eye view on the international soil focuses on the 
gloomy days that are ahead. The civilisation stands at present on the 
cross road of war and peace. The possibility of the third global war 
in the coming future is threatening through the dark horizon indicating 
the shaken destiny of human civilisation. : 
Tn these tense moments of history in the context of the present 
international situations if is necessary to survey the basic causes, which 
operate in the background of the social and political disturbances and 
crises. ‘Revolution and war are the most violent and engrossing human 
struggles for power. ‘These two forms of human conflicts have become 
the most serious and dangerous problems in the modern world. 
Historians and sociologists attempt, to analyse the causes of revolution 
and war with the different approaches from the past records. But. in 
their reviews, the role of human mind has not been exposed specifically. 
So it is necessary to explore the human factors involved in revolution 
and war. The disturbed and tortured mind is the most active and 
dynamic operator or in other words the leading cause of disruption and 


violence. 
Wauat Is REvoLvution ? 


A question may be asked ‘what is revolution’? In popular 
conception a revolution is a sudden reorganisation in the political system 
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of a state. But broadly e hadas means disorder, chaos and dislocation 
of the entire existing orders in the political, social, _ economic, cu cultural 
and religious institutions: of a_<¢ country.. Precisely, a “a revolution is an 
abrupt social and political reformation usually accomplished by 7 forcible 
overthrow of the existing systems in a country. ( ystems in a country. Overt violence is not 
an essential feature of revolution. It has been observed universally 
that upheaval of revolutión awaits the arrival of the psychological 
moment. ` As no drama can be played unless the stage is properly set, 
so the revolution cannot step in unless the people is firmly prepared. 
Actually the emergence of revolution depends on the people’s felt need, 
which arises spontaneously’ from a tremendous change. in outlooks, — 
beliefs and attitudes in a` ‘prevalent social system. The age inspires 
people to claim their voices: for novelties. 

The strong optimism! guides the trend of revolution. The inner 
spirit of revolution is born out of the agony of the human heart which 
steers people through the unseen perilous voyage to the glorious victory 
of life’s journey. 





PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS MAKING FOR THE PRE-REVOLUTIONARY 
SET UP AND THE PRE-WAR CONDITIONS 


The pre-revolutionary set up and the pre-war conditions 
irrespective of time and circumstances depend primarily on the attitudes 
and feelings of people in making revolution and war. 

Revolution and war are the two forms of human conflicts. Co- 
operation is the basis of society but conflict is the reverse of unity, 
which uproots or dislocates the social life of mankind. The force of 
conflict presents the most serious and vital problems in every aspect 
of human associations—racial, industrial, cultural, religious, etc. 

The term ‘conflict ’ihas been used in our everyday life. It is 
an abstract concept of the attitude of opposition or aggressiveness 
through which it is finally, manifested. Conflict indicates the splitting 
up processes. The significance of the term implies the sense of two- 
ness or duality with the feeling of rivalry; or the awareness of 
differences with the motive of persecution. That awareness is a tendency, 
which indicates to move towards an object or principle and at the same 
time withdrawal or avoidance from the rival or the opposite criteria. 
The acute conflict is a set of attitudes, which produces tension and is 
usually released through aggressive actions followed by either verbal or 
overt violence. 

Intensive analysis exposes that the origin of: conflict is rooted in 
the biased attitude and sentiment, ideologies and principles, myths and 
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legends, irrational beliefs and perverse judgments, etc. Distrust and 
misunderstandings, jealousy and selfishness are the subsidiary channels 
through which the main stream of conflict flows on. But more 
precisely all these evil attitudes originate from the primitive instinct of 
hatred in human nature; which manifests itself in the spirit of 
aggression. This instinct is the most powerful and dynamic in action, 
that guides the destiny of human life in this world. The cause of the 
outbreak of war is the bitter feeling of hatred within the groups towards 
each other. 

The role of conflict in group life is immensely eens The 
primary object of conflict is to inspire group consciousness and to 
maintain the in-group and out-group struggles. This process of conflict 
has always dual role; which holds.the allied group together. and at the 
same time stands against the rival party. These rival forces always run 
parallel and never coincide and co-exist at one and the same time; so 
the result ends in the never ending aggression or destruction. 

Social exploitation, economic injustice, political suppression, 
tyrannical rule, ideological antagonism are the adequate conditions 
which venture and await for the psychological moment for the out- 
burst into direct action. | 


CAUSES OF REVOLUTION 


There are innumerable active factors in making revolution. But 

the basio cause lies deep in the human nature. Although the 
raro mae 

psychological factors are not the only causes but these are supposed to be 
root causes that remain unchanged throughout the ages and centuries. 

The major cause of revolution- is the repressed instinct or drive 
which under the proper stimulation bursts out in the form of disorderly 
' breakdown. When the basic desires and the burning necessities are 
thwarted and forcibly suppressed, the revolting attitude grows up 
against the existing authority. But the climax of repression becomes 
heightened when the old system of social-cultural set up fails to 
compromise with the changing views and demands of the new uprising 
group. Thus a feeling crops up that the legitimate aspirations and 
ideals of these people are unlawfully checked. These maladjusted 
persons with their uncompromising attitudes are the sources of all 
disturbances and discontents in every sphere of social hfe. This 
inhibited force of the repressed impulses and desires attempt to reach the 
perverted track as an outlet for its satisfaction. The results are the 
morbid abnormal behaviours of the people. Discontent and unrest, 
the feeling of insecurity and humiliation, terror and thé suppressed 
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worries are the primary psychological features that create tensions and 
gradually shape themselves into a stern desperate attitude which finally 
plunges into revolution. 


WHAT IS War? 


Modern war is the total mobilisation of manpower and the natural 
resources of a country to encroach on other’s free existence. According 
to some thinkers war is an institution. It is an institution because. 
there are different channels of activities directed to only one objective. 
In war the entire life of a nation becomes involved. National interest 
is so much interdependent that sometimes the whole of humanity ‘is 
entangled and collapses. .So war is an institutionalised international 
conflict. War as an institution stimulates and directs the aggressive 
‘habits of man. | i ae 


. ORIGIN OF ne 
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‘The root is ‘the ambitious achievements of a nation for power T Anda 
possessions. The desires' for political supremacy and commercial See 
expansion of the larger states prepare the bases of war. This attitude ~~ 
is termed in political science as imperialism. These desires are the 
reflections of ‘self-preservation’ instinct in man and this personal feeling 
is transformed into a group attitude. The conflict becomes acutely 
sharp between the states when the political as well as physical securities 
are threatened and challenged by each other. This is the climax position 
for the outbreak of war. _ 


WAR IN MAKING 


° We love as one, we hate as one ’—is the disciplined principle of 
military idealism. The intensive in-group solidarity is equally dependent 
on positive and negative attitudes. The patriotic idealism in a nation 
depends not alone on the ‘attitudes of love and sympathy but also on 
their opposite components’ of hatred, jealousy, distrust and avoidance. 
The people in a state are encdéuraged and inspired to extend their. 
deepest love and sympathy towards the in-group or homeland, and that 
spirit is revered as patriotism; whereas at the same time these 
countrymen are trained to transfer their bitter feelings of hatred to the 
threatening out-group or enemy country. So the conclusion may be 
drawn that the war provides the individual with a culturally accepted and 
expected outlet for his aggressiveness. This culturised aggressiveness 
is the psychological foundation of war morale or fighting spirit. 
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War is nothing but the psychological exploitation- and drilling of 
certain’ distinctive mental forces of people to achieve the pre-planned 
success of an ambitious nation. These psychological forces in man are 
cultivated and trained under the strong military discipline. Personal ill 
feelings are roused and directed to concentrate the force through one 
particular outlet, which is war. Man is mechanised to act like a horrible 
deadly weapon. Thus war becomes inevitable. 

The studies on the effects of these evil forces on human personality 
specially in the situation of war in making reveal some deeper 
causes. Aggression is a common and universal experience of mankind. 
Tt has been observed from the fact that personal aggressiveness arises 
from the frustration complex which: individuals experience in their daily 
contacts with others. The sense of frustration begins from the 
disparity between human want and its satisfaction in the context of the 
existing social-culturally interactional systems. Although frustration 
does not always lead to aggression but everybody shows some form of 
resistance or negative attitude to the frustrating contacts with relatives, 
friends, neighbours, teachers or others. So it is evidently true that 
everybody carries the resource of resistance of some form or other. 
This resource in human nature is exploited with a. pre-planned motive 
by a particular interested group. People are stimulated to transfer 
their most intense aggressiveness to the nations that stand against their 
securities. The force of personal resistance becomes so violent by 
proper drilling, that it shapes even into the morbid reaction to murder. 
This process of transformation of the personal evil feelings into the 
total group feelings is technically termed as psychological exploitation. 


How To SOLVE THE DISASTROUS PROBLEM OF HUMAN SLAUGHTER? 


It is high timè for us to pause and ponder whither we are drifting 
to-day. The next task of social scientist is ahead the discovery of the 
evil forces which stand in the way of unity and peace. The analysis 
of basic psychological factors that lead to misunderstanding, selfishness, 
jealousy and meanness ultimately misguide the humanity to plunge 
into ruins. Where religion has become a warcry, narrow racialism 
poisons the human culture and civilisation, bloodshed and hatred are 
the means to reach the goal of success. | 

Human needs are unlimited and would never be appeased. 
Satisfaction means stagnancy, discontent is progress. Hatred, jealousy 
and suspicion are bestowed upon man. Every human being suffers from 
these natural endowments. But these must be considered as mdividual 
problems and should be overcome personally, hence evil forces must 
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not be. stimulated and organised to destroy society. Secondly, the 
group spirit should be inspired for the constructive services. The buman. 
energy should be directed to the multi-purpose achievements of worldly 
life. The brilliance of life should be unfolded before the distressed and 
helpless people. 

Thirdly, the competitive ere in people should be always 
encouraged and guided for the better upliftment. The aggressiveness in 
human character has been found in its sublimated form in the healthy 
competitive activities in thé different branches of human attainments— 
academic achievements, athletic contest, commercial competition, party 
politics, trade unionism, philanthropic mission, etc., are the burning 
examples. These are the ¢hannels in which the diffusion of personal 
resistance and aggressiveness is possible. Common man desires and 
harikers after material needs; this individual satisfaction should be 
provided as far as practicable. y 

In these critical days, social scientist must be on guard to take 
the charge of man’s destiny and thus to save people from disaster and 
to ensure lasting peace. If these poisonous. forces are reformed: and 
sublimated by broader education and rational outlook, then a great 
service will be offered to mankind. The resurgent man will realise the 
ideal of universal fraternity and will proceed to achieve the long 
cherished goal of cosmopolitanism—‘‘ One World ”. 


NYAYA-MAÑJARI 
Vor IÍ (28) 


JANAKI VALLACHA BHATTACHARYYA, M,A., PH.D., SAMKHYATIRTHA 


Tur DISTINCTION BETWEEN CHASTE AND VULGAR WORDS 
IS NOT, TENABLE 


Let this discussion be stopped since it is a very long one. There 
are no such words as bear the label ‘chaste’ and similarly the label 
‘yulgar’ is not attached to someother words. Let us now put a 
premium on discussion regarding the jurisdiction of an injunction and 
that: of a prohibition. Let us take an illustration of Injunction viz. 
one. should sacrifice with Brihis and an example of Prohibition viz, 
“ One should not take kalaiija. In the above two examples one 
knows of the characteristic features of Bribis and Kalafiias from the 
people at large. Therefore, an injunction concerning Brihis or a 
prohibition with regard to kalafijas is not impossible to understand., 
But as one knows what is Brihi and what is Kalañja. from the 
common people so he does not know the distinction between chaste 
and vulgar words from the same source. [Hence, an injunction 
prescribing the use of chaste words and a prohibition restricting 
the use of vulgar words remain ever obscure]. Though our ears 
feel tired with the hearing of words yet they produce simply the 
undiscerning knowledge of words. But the ‘chastity or otherwise of 
words is never directly apprehended. As one senses the universal 
of soundness belonging to all sounds or the qualites of sound viz. 
different accents so he does not perceive with his ears the chastity or 
otherwise-ness of a word. As we do not perceive the chastity or other 
wiseness of a word so we can not infer it since an inference is invari- 
ably based upon perception which lies at the root of generalisation. 


There are two types of words viz. (1) words coined ‘by human 
beings and words used in the Vedic Literature. Of these two types 
of words, what has been coined by human beings denotes an object 
which is either perceived or inferred. As the chastity or otherwise- 

“ness of a word is ñeither perceived nor inferred so chaste or vulgar 
words do not owe their origin to human agency. Vedic words are 
now to be discussed. Ifthe chastity of these words is established 
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then they may come within the province of injunction and if their 
nonchastity is proved then they may fall’ within the jurisdiction of 
prohibition. In that case we cannot admit the. truth of following 
statement viz. ‘‘ As the: distinction between chaste and nonchaste 
words is well-established so injanction or prohibition may be imposed 
upon the proper words.” If we admit the truth of the above state- 
ment then it will be inevitably open to the fallacy of a vicious circle. 
If injunction and prohibition are established then the existence of 
chaste and nonchaste words is proved. Again, if the existence of 
these words is established then the existence of injunction and pro- 
hibition is placed beyond dispute. 

What is the exact meaning of the term ‘chastity’? Does it 
mean that a chaste word is such as has denotation? If we say in 
the affirmative then words such as gāvī etc. are full well denotative. 
‘Why are not they to be treated as chaste words? If the communica- 
tion of meaning decides the chastity of a word then words like. gavi 
ete more quickly carry their sense than words such as ‘go’ etc, 
Hence, the so-called chaste words such as ‘go’ ete. firstly become 
nonchaste. Some hold that nonchaste words cannot directiy convey 
their sense. They convey their meaning through the medium of 
their basic chaste words which are inferred. Hence, they indirectly 
communicate their meaning. 

_ The above suggestion does not hold ok, It ash points .to 
another way of communicating the sense of a word. But the way 
which is contrary to thé suggested one is well-known in this world. 
The rustic people who are’ innocent of Sanskrit Grammar are well 
contented with words like gāvī etc. since when they hear these words 
thelr meaning is immediately conveyed to them but is not an 
inference. In other words, a common man having heard a vulgar 
word does not try to find: out its basic chaste word. Recollecting 
the meaning Of the original word and observing. the invariable relation 
of the vulgar word with the chaste one he does not indirectly grasp 
the meaning of the vulgar word. As trees and fruits which grow 
on the northern side of the Mount of Gold are not seen before. They 
are beyond our reach. ; Similarly, the chaste words of Sanskrit 
Literature are inacessible to the common folk. The common man 
has not grasped the invariable relation of a vulgar word with a chaste — 
one. Hence how will it be possible for him to infer the meaning of 
a vulgar word from that of a chaste one? 

The learned scholars who are helmsmen in the ocean of gram- 
matical literature and are in constant touch with nice expressions 
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do not indirectly grasp the meanings of vulgar words when they use 
them. In other words, they do not think in terms of Sanskrit words 
and gather the sense of other words through the medium of Sanskrit 
words. Every body’ has direct experience of the truth of the above 
statement, The potver òf éommunicating a meaning constitutes the | 
chastity of a word. As such power belongs to chaste words such as 
‘go’ etc. so it belongs to nonchaste words viz. ‘gaivi’ etc. So, these 
nonchaste words may be considered as chaste ones. If the nonchastity 
of a word stands for the non-communication of meaning then it 
exclusively belongs to the cawing of a crow etc. But nonchastity 
does not belong to articulate sountls consisting of letters. Hence, the 
vulgar words are not nonchaste. 

Now, an objector may argue that the chastity of a word is not 
merly the pointing of an object since such a definition is too wide. 
It also applies to smoke and such other objects which indicate some- 
other objects. But the power of denotation is that which tends to 
bring about some specific acts. Such power belongs to words like 
‘so’ etc. but does not belong to words e.g. ‘givi ete. Henee, words 
like gavi etc. are not chaste. 

The above criticism has been offered by a person who lacks 
far sight. A denotative word is that which conveys a primary meaning. 
We have thoroughly discussed the point that denotation means the 
communication of ‘a meaning by means of the primary power. This 
power of denotation is equally shared. by words like ‘go’ etc. and 
word such as ‘givi’ etc. Therefore, all these words are chaste. 

Now, the critics may argue that words which obey the rules of 
Sanskrit Etymology are chaste and those which do not obey such rules 
are nonchaste: This argument is logically tenable since the procedure 
adopted by the science of Etymology is purely conventional. It is 
an expression of his arbitrary will. So its findings are not absolute. 
Our subtle intellect fails to invent any new definition of chaste and 
nonchaste words. Hence, we reaffirm the conclusion that a denotative 
word is chaste and a nondenotative word is nonchaste. Hence, an 
injunction concerning chaste words and a prohibition with regard to 
nonchaste words should be futile. The reason behind the above 
remark is as follows :— 

“One shall speak chaste words’’ is a well-known maxim. Why 
shall we issue an injunction to this effect? “One shall not speak 
non-sense’ is also well known. Why does a prohibition come in? 
As speaking non-sense is not possible so the prohibition of speaking 
non-sense is meaningless. + 
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As the injunction, “One should drink water’’, is absurd so the 
prohibition “One should not eat fire’, is equally absurd. A man 
naturally seeks to drink water. So any injunction regarding it is 
superfluous. What is enjoined by the Sastras, is beyond the reach 
of normal activities of a person. As under no circumstances it is 
possible for one to eat fire so any prohibition with regard to itis 
unnecessary. The general rule which governs prohibition is this that 
what is possible is prohibited. Even a camel, being afflicted by 
the heat of summer, will not try to eat fire in order to quench his 
thirst. Now, the critics may argue in the following manner, Though 
words like ‘go’ etc. and words like ‘gavi’ ete. are equally denotative 
yet an injunction and a, probibition are fruitful since their function 
is to impose restriction upon the indiscriminate use oi words. The use 
of non-chaste words enjoined by the Sastras entails merit. ‘The non- 
use of unchaste words prohibited by the Sastras helps one to avoid 
commission of sin. Hence an injunction and a prohibition, recorded 
in the Sastras, are fruitful. It has been said by Kumarila that though 
words, chaste and nonchaste, are denotative alike yet a restriction, 
imposed upon their use, is significant since it regulates merit and 
demerit. 7 

Such a restriction is 'an impossible feat to materialise. When 
a restriction is to be imposed upon the use of words: the use 
of which is to be enjoined should be individually mentioned and words 
the use of which is'to be prohibited should be distinctly stated: The 
said injunction should be like this that one should utter these words. 
And the said prohibition should be like this that one should not utter 
these words. If this suggestion is accepted then the above wards 
are to be mentioned individually and their number is also to be 
recorded. What will be the net result if they are individually rmen- 
tioned and their number is counted, This task is impossible even 
for Brahma, the personal creator of this world. whose span of life 
extends over a hundredi kalpas. It is also beyond the range of im- 
agination even of the god Ananta who kas a thousand mouths wide 
open. It is also too difficultefcr the Lord of Speech te perform. It 
is also too heavy a load for the goddess of Learning io carry. -As 
these words are infinite: in number so it is absurd to have a record 
of them. | . f 

Now, the objectors may contend that some common properties 
will be discovered and words will be classed under iwo different heads. 
In otherwords there will be a group of sadhu words and another group 
of asidhu words. But this grouping is possible if so exclusive common 
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properties of these two groups are discovered. The critics remark 
that one may try to find out such common properties but it is not 
possible for him to find them cut? | 


The universal of soundness which belongs to chaste and nonchaste 
words is an indivisible entity. Words are not divided into two classes 
viz. (1) a class of chaste words and (2; a class of vulgar words (words 
used in spoken languages and dialects), There are no two distinct spe- 

‘cles under the common genus of soundness. But a hypothesis (which 
suggests their existence) is unknown to the logical world. Nobody 
experiences that the species of chastity belongs to all chaste words and 
the species of vulgarity belongs to all non-chasts words, 


As two distinct species are not cognised so it is not at all possible 
to classify words in two groups. As the basis of classification is not 
possible so we do not understand this: Why shall the use of words 
‘be regulated by an imjunction? Though in the Sästras restrictive 
injunctions bave a necessity yet one has got to explain what is the 
object of such mjunctions. What is the purport of the injunction in 
question ? 

Does it mean that one should ntter.chaste words only but not 
non-chaste ones? Or, does 1t mean that he should only speak, uttering 
chaste words? Both meanings of the said injunction are infected 
with defects. Some critics have made the following observation. If 
one is enjoined to speak chaste words only then it is not possible for 
him to utter non-chaste words. Hence the prohibition that one should 
not speak nonchaste words is ruled out. Again, if one is enjoined to 
speak only then he will commit a sin when he will remain silent. 


It bas been said before that a word which denotes a meaning is 
chaste and no other definition of chastity is not possible. Hence, it 
is impossible to accept that what has no power to denote a meaning 
is to ba taken asa word. Therefore, there are no such words as may 
be called unchaste or non-chaste. The drift of this argument is that 
the said prohibition is meaningless. 


Now, the contenders may argue that the above regulation is 
significant since it prohibits the use of such words as are wrongly 
pronounced through inadvertance or inability. Prohibition is directed 
towards these wrongly pronounced words. 


The critics review this new suggestion and point out that if words 
which are wrongly pronounced through inadvertence or inability do 
not convey meanings then there is no possibility of applying the said 
prohibition to them since it follows from the text that significant words 
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will only be taken into consileration. What is the need of taking 
unnecessary pains of prohibiting them? 


Again, if vulgar words denote meanings as chaste words, correctly 
pronounced, do then prohibition does not apply to their use as it does 
not apply to the use of chaste words. 


Now, the defenders may contend thus: Nobody can den y that 
there are Words of Indian dialects which are exclusively used in tran- 
sactions of secular business. In order to exclude their use the said 
prohibition that one sbould not speak non-chaste words has been given. 
Why is not the above restrictive injunction significant? The critics 
join issue with the advocates and point out that as many examples 
of conveying one’s ideas ‘through the contraction of one’s eye-balls, 
gestures of hands, and such other expressions are noticed so regulations 
should also be issued prohibiting their practice. 


Tn continuation of their criticism the critics remark that a rese 
trictive injunction has a positive content. It enjoins something posi- 
tive. Let us take an example, viz., one should lie with his wife 
during a fixed period after her menstruation. The person enjoined is 
ordered to do something positive. Buta Parisamkhya Injunction has 
a negative import. Let usitake an example, viz, “Five species of 
animals having five fingers with nails ate edible.” The above injunc- 
tion implies that one should not take the flesh of animals having such 
and such characteristic features excepting animals belonging to the 
well-defined five species. Now, the defenders may contend that the 
said restrictive injunction has also a negative import, i.e., it intends 
to prohibit the use of vulgar words. If this is their contention then 
they simply contradict themselves since they say in the same breath 
that the said injunction is both positive and negative (niyama and 
: 


parisamkhya).. 


Now, the defenders may contend that the said injunction has only 
a negative import and is: a parisamkhya vidhi, such a contention 
does not hold good since chaste and vulgar words do not simultane- 
ously come within the jurisdiction of this injunction. In case of the 
above parisamkhya injunction one may take the flesh of all animals 
having five fingers with nails, There is a possibility of taking flesh 
since a man is actuated by his natucal propensity. Where there is a 
possibility there negation is'significant. Thus, the taking of the flesh 
of certain animals has been prohibited. As there is no possibility of 
simultaneously using chaste and vulgar words so the injunction in 
question does not fall within the Parisamkhya class. 
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The critics add a new point to their criticism, “The defenders 
hold that the use of a chaste word brings about merit and the use of 
a vulgar word results in demerit. This hypothesis is not sound. It 
is unreasonable to gssume that both words produce transcendental 
resulis, viz., invisible merit and demerit since the tangible result, 
‘viz., the communication of a meaning, which stands beyond dispute 
bas been discarded. It has been said that a chaste word, properly 
used, produces the desired result in Heaven. This statement is not 
literally true. It falls within Arthavada. Its object is to praise a 
chaste word. A word which has been improperly used is a thunder- 
bolt and kills the institutor of a sacrifice who improperly uses a word. 
This statement, also, comes under Arthavada. Its object is to con- 
demn an improper word. It has been clearly proved that these 
statements are subordinate to.a sacrifice. They render assistance to 
a sacrifice. As they are merely laudatory or condemnatory Arthavadas 
so chaste and vulgar words have no connection with transcendental 
results, i.e., merit and demerit. A rule, laid down in the Mimansa 
sūtra, clearly expresses the following decision that a material subs- 
tance used in a sacrifice, viz., a special kind of ladle ete., any quali- 
tative change of a sacrificer, and accessary sacrifices are means to 
an end but produce no transcendental result, The injunction that 
one should use chaste words in conversation and the prohibition that 
one should not use nonchaste words in conversation are well-circulated 
but not based upon the authority of the Sastras. On the basis of 
this hearsay evidence the science of grammar is considered to be 
authoritative. But we shall hope against hope if we think that it 
(the science of grammar) is ancillary to the Vedas on the strength of 
the said weak evidence. If an injunction and a prohibition are read 
in a particular section then they exercise their influence only upon 
it since their service has been meant for the said section. The uni- 
versal application of the said injunction and the probibition is not 
permissible. Thus, considering the problem from every possible 
aspect we arrive at the conclusion that the injunction and the prohi- 
bition, mentioned above, cannot corstitute the basis of the authenti- 
city of the science of grammar. 


A 


INEFPICAOY OF THE STUDY OF GRAMMAR 


Some hold that the injunction ‘‘One should study the Vedas along 
with their six ancillary sciences for their own sake’’ implies the 
obligatory character of the study of grammar since it is as ancillary 
as the other branches of Learning, viz., Phonetics, Ritual, Etymology, 
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Prosody, and Astronomy are. This view does not stand lo reason. 
H-is reasonable to hold that the five branches of Learning (Phonetics 
to Astronomy) are really ancillary-io the Vedas since each of them 
renders unique services to the Vedas and many Vedic injunctions 
involve necessary references to them, Though eram nar tries to attract 
attention by a show of runs and jumps yet ib may be ancillary to the 
Vedas only because of the possible reason that.it is a normative science 
which regulates tbe use of chaste words but not because of any other 
reason. The said function of grammar, vig., the regulation of the. 
use of chaste werds is difficult to establish, This point has been 
brought home before. Therefore, grammar carnoi compete with 
other ancillary sciences of the Vedas in substantiating its claim. In 
the above injunction concerning the study of the Vedas for their 
own sake the word ‘niskarana’ has been used. It indicates as much 
its inutility but not so much its fruitfulness. The Vedas have six 
accessories. There accessories are not the six branches of learning, 
They are six ways of establishing the connection of mantras with | 
Vedic rites. They are called Sruti, Linga ete. This poini will be 
discussed later on. Therefore, come other passages which are often 
quoted to prove that grammar is an accessory of the Vedas do not 
serve the purpose. The passages are as follows: “A Brahmin 
should not use vulgar expressions since a vulgar expression is bar- 
barism’’, Jf a chaste word is properly used, it fulfills the desire of 
its employer in heaven’’. “The institutor of Agnihotra sacmfice 
having used vulgar expressions should observe an expiatory rite in 
honour of the Goddess of Learning’’; and “A speech which is strictly 
classical is worthy of its name’’. Now, one may suggest that grammar 
should be based upon the usages of savants just as the science of 
medicine is based upon the experimental method of agreement and 
difference. The drift of this argument is that the science of grammar 
has & sound footing to stand upon, The critics review the suggestion 
and put the following questions. Who are these savants. Are they 
savants who employ classical words such as ‘go’ ete? Or, are they 
savants who use vulgar words, ¢.4., gavi etc. in speaking and writing? 
Or, are they savants who use both classical and vulgar words in speak- 
ing and writing? 

(to be continued) 
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_ ZTHE. PHILOSOPHY OF SPINOZA 


Dr. BIJOYBHUSAN BAWERJEE, M.A. (Pain. & SAns.), D.PHIL (ARTS). 
CHAPTER VI 
(A sj aeo lane preceding chapters) 
1 


Baruch de Spinoza (the world famous monarch of the mind); the 
Duich Jew, was born in Michael and Hannah Deborah de Spinoza 
on the 24th of November, 1632 at Amsterdam in Holland. The name 
Baruch is equivalent to the English word blessed. After he had - 
ceased to be a Jew, he took the name of Benedict, the Latin equi- 
valent to Baruch. His father was a Protuguese Jew, a merchant 
and member of a small Jewish Community, residing at Amsterdam, 
The family from which Spinoza came was originally Spanish, 
and Spanish was also Spinoza’s mother tongue. The age in which 
Spinoza was born was a scientific age, and every now and then 
there came news of some scientific discovery. He was educated in 
the lccal Talmudical College and received education from private 
teachers. He learned Latin from a German teacher and after that 
he was taught Latin by Venden Ende, a physician at Amsterdam and 
through his influence he became an atheist. The character of his 
father and mother is not clearly known to us. Baut it can be said 
that they were strongly religious minded and their strong religious 
faith found its expression even in Spinoza. They were not blind 
followers of customs and tradition and therefore, they had to leave 
their original home. When Spinoza learned Latin, he gave up belief 
in Divinity and offered himself for the study of Descartes and natural 
philosophy. He became critical and began to forsake the Jewish 
doctors, as well as the synagogue, Not only. he was an opponent 
of the synagogue but he also abandoned the religion of his father. 
After abandoning his original faith, he never accepted conversion to 
any other established creed. ‘The Jews tried to bribe him in order 
to keep him a member of the Jewish community. A pension of one 
thousand florins a year was offered him to conceal his doubts, but 
he boldly declined to accept it.. Therefore, an attempt was made to 
assassinate him, but fortunately he escaped. He left Amsterdam and 
spent the remaining days of his life in various places. He passed 
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more of his time in the country side, He lived quietly making his 
living by polishing lenses of the newly discovered telescope. Colerus, 
the biographer of Spinoza says, ‘‘before he began his quiet life out- 
side the town, he learned to polish lenses for telescope and other 
purposes.” His wants were few and- he showed’ a rare indifference 
to money throughout his life. 

Spinoza’s constitution was weak. He was poor in health ard 
very lean and thin. According to Colerus; “‘he had been troubled 
with pthisis for more than twenty years.” From every point of view 
he had to face the conflict in life.” Though be had to carry on a 
constant struggle with his opponénis on matters of religion: and 


dogmas and although his health was always poor, he bore all. these 


sufferings and struggled patiently like a hero. On Sunday, the 21st 


February, 1677 at about three o’clock, he died of heart failure. He 
was. buried on the 25th February:in “‘huirgraft’’ of the New Chureb,. 


from where his remains were removed as a result of an agitation. 


Spinoza’s pantheistic system aroused intense and almost universal 
indignation and thus he was despised as an atheist for centuries 


together. But ultimately his profound love of truth, Lis unselfishness 


and his simple mode of life made him one of the greatest ideal 
souls of the world. Now he is worshipped and honoured by one 
and all, | | | | 

Spinoza, we find in the preface to his posthumous works, “‘re- 
ceived his early training in literature, and as a youth. spent many years 
in the study of theology ; but when he grew up to age of maturity 
he gave himself up entirely to philosophy. He burned with passion 
for knowledge ; yet as the did not find what he required in either 
teachers or authors, he determined to attempt a trial of his own 
powers, in the carrying out of which he received great assistance from 
the writings of Descartes.” It shows that the germs of conflict were 
in him even in his childhood and they developed into violent forms 
in his -mature age. Spinoza’s mind was not free from contradictions 
and he was not satisfied with traditional dogmas. His philosophy is 
like an outbrust of a seemingly extinct volċano. 

The main purpose iof this article was to show that there was a 


continuous conflict of tendencies in Spinoza’s philosophy, From the 


very childhood .and: up to the last days of his life he had to suffer 
hardships from life and religion. He hada week constitution which 
prevented him from enjoying a healthy life. In matters of religion; 
he was a revolutionist ‘who became dissatisfied with the current 
doctrines cf theology and church dogmas. 
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‘This article has been divided into five chapters, In the first 
chapter; under the heading of “Baruch and Benedictus, we tried to 
show. Spinoza’s early conflict which was due to his vast study of 
Hebrew philosophical works, study of Natural philosophy and the 
writings of Descartes, If one_likes to form a correct opinion of 
Spinoza, one must try to understand first of ali the implicit Spinoza. 
There was two Spinozas—one was the implicit Spinoza and the other 
was the explicit Spinoza. The implicit Spinoza was the last of the 
mediaevals and the explicit Spinoza was the first of the moderns, 
Baruch, ‘the implicit Spinoza, was taught theology and current dogmas 
of thos še days and Benedictus, ‘the explicit Spinoza, revolted against 
the theological doctrines and traditional customs and abandoned even 
his father’ 8 religion. Thus there was a conflict between the implicié 
and the explicit Spinoza. > | o 

| Spinoza - himself remarked that if-a person Jiked to Gran j 
Euclidean geometry he did not require to kñow about the life amd 
character of Euclid ot the language he used, the public for whose sake 
he. wrote, or the history of his writings; ‘ ‘and what is said here of 
Euclid,” he declared, “holds good of all those who have written about 
things which are clear in their own nature.” Spinoza might have 
thought that like Euclidean geometry his own writings were clear 
and simple. Therefore, for the understanding of his writings, there 
was no necessity to know the author. As his writings were full of 
conflicting ideas, it was difficult and sometimes impossible to read the 
clear and simple meaning of it, . without previous knowledge of the 
implicit Spinoza whose works are with us now. He did not wri‘e with- 
out a motive. -He wrote with a view to criticising mediaeval philosophers 
and he wanted to show through his own statement the weakness of 
mediaeval philoscphy. Thus the conflict belween mediaevalism and 
modernism found its first expression in the writings of Spinoza. 

` The second chapter of the article dealt with Spinoza’ s pantheisia 
and theism. Tt was a very difficult task for us to declare whether 

Spinoza was a pantheish or a theist.- Spinoza wanted to reconcile 
the different theories of the Medisevals. But in this act of recon- 
ciliation, his philosophy had not discarded any of the truths of the 
Mediaeval philosophies but had only given them their proper place 
in his system. Pantheism and theism, nominalism and realism, 
idealism. and empiricism, ‘and so on, found a sanction in Spinozistic 
philosophy. To ie follower of ore line of thought, he was “a God- 
intoxicated man”; to the acute observation of another, he was s 
theist, in whose philosophy the elements of scientific empiricism 
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found their place under the guise of theistic interpretation. When 
he said that ‘ all determination is negation’, he reduced all finite 
individuals to unreality and illusion. At another time when he said 
tbat “Nature” is only another name for God, he gave to the finite 
individuals an independent reality and treated the infinite as an 
aggregate of finite things.” Thus Spinoza's philosophy gave birth to 
many a conflicting element which made it impossible for us to call him 
either a pantheist or a theist, either a naturalist or a supernaturalist, 
either a nominalist or a realist, either a deist or an atheist, and so on. 

O The third chapter of'the book, dealt with Spinoza’s ethics and 
metaphysics. To the Mediaevals, philosophy was a system based on 
logical construction and; abstract notions of reality. For Spinoza 
philosophy was a system of necessary truth whose aim was lo under- 
stand completely ourselves and our place in the universe. in other’ 
words, philosophy was for him; ‘ ethics scientifically deriionstrated’. 

The general tendency of Spinoza’s philosophy was best expressed i in 
his work, ‘On the improvement of the understanding’ where he 
clearly stated his views in, the following way: “‘ After expatiencé had 
taught me that. all things which are ordinarily encountered in common 
life are vain and futile, and when J saw that all things which 
occasioned me any anxiety or fear -had in themselves nothing good 
or evil except in so far as the mind was moved by them: I at length 
determined to inquire if, there were anything which was a true good, 
capable of imparting itself, by which alone the mind could be affected 
to the exclusion of all else; whether, indeed, anything existed by 
the discovery and acquisition of which I might be por in possession 
of a joy continuous and supreme to. all eternity °’. His own state- 
ment made clear the ethical outlook which be held for the subject 
matter of his philosophy. ‘‘ Spinoza’s Ethics deals with three 
distinct matters. It begins with metaphysics; it then goes on to ` 
the psychology of the passions and the will; and fnally it sets forth 
an ethic based on the preceding metaphysics and psychology. The 
‘metaphysics is a modification of Descartes, the psychology is reminis- 
‘cent of Hobbes, but the ethics is original, and what is of most value 
in the book’’. (Bertrand Russell: History of Western Philosophy, 
Edition, 1945, p. 593). Spinoza was in the main. concerned with 
virtue more and more rabher than with anything else j in this universe. 
He was after the search for true good and he discovered the same for 
himself as he was passionate in his love of God. He found his 
philosophy and religion in the heart and mind of men. He had deep 
spiritual insight and he served as a guide for those who seek en- 
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lightenment while they are in troubles. Thus Spinoza shines above 
all as a man of virtue. ‘‘ Spinoza, although he was not without 
scientific Interests, and even wrote a treatise on the rainbow, was in 
the main concerned with religion and virtue. He accepted from 
Descartes and his contemporaries a materialistic and deterministic 
physics, and sought, within this framework, to find room for reverence 
and a life devoted to God. His attempt was magnificent, and rouses 
admiration even in those who do not think it successful.” (Bertrand 
Russell : Ibid, p. 593). 


The real conflict of Spinoza%s philosophy is the conflict between 


ethics and metaphysics. Spinoza approaches philosophy from the 


problems of conduct. There are many approaches to the domain of 
philosopLy. Some thinkers approach it from the point of view of 


physical science; some from the thought of metaphysics and som 


have come to it from the problems of logic. But a great thinker, 


_ like Spinoza, came to the study of philosophy from the standpoint 


of conluct. His metaphysical discussions are nothing but a prelude 
to his ethics. Ashe himself wrote, | he wes like a man stricken 
with a moral disease, who seeks certain death in front of him if a 
remedy is not found.” 

Spinoza was a true moralist ás is evident from the titles of his 
writings. He believed in the veracity of God and he did not require 


any proof of the truthfulness of God. To him his faith is a kind of . | 


truth, and God is known only through faith or intuition but not 
through imagination and logical reasoning. Imagination is the 
first and scientific reasoning is the second. grade of knowledge. 
Whereas faith or intuition is the ultimate knowledge. 


+ 
ñ 


Spinoza was a critical philosopher of his days. But he was not, 


<- like others, a philosopher of the abstract type. He had a great 


horror for abstraction (‘ Transcendental terms”), (Ethics, II, 40, 
Sch. D. The true and’ great characteristic of his philosophy is its 
“ ethical intention; the second is then, what may be called its 
scientific orientation ° (Leon Roth’s Spinoza, p. 49). 


The fourth chapter of the book was on “ Human freedom and 
absorption -in God >. In this chapter we treated of the nature of 
mental freedom or blessedness and thereby we tried to see that the 
wise man is more powerful than the ignorant. Here the conflict is 
between the power of the mind or of reason and emotions or passions. 
If we can possess absolute dominion over them, then we are freed, 
and absolute freedom means absorption into God. | 
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In- the last chapter of the article we tried io find oul the sol lution 
of the conflicting tendencies of Spinoza’s philos Sophy.. Spinoza did 
not follow the Rabbinic and ‘the theological: manner of. writing his 
philosophy. He found out for hims elf~-the true and démonstrated 
method, for his philosophical works. Thus it 1s: clear that though. : 
Spinoza gathered materials from the mediaeyals,. and moré particularly. 
from Descartes ‘yet he had sufficient strength to mould them’ in: his a 
own way. The change brought about by Spinoza in thë field of 
philosophy was just like the change brought about = ‘Copet tnicus, 
Kepler, and Galileo. in the field of science. 
` Before I conclude, L.must acknowledge may n nee to Dr. | 
S. K. Maitra and other authors whose books I hive freely made use . I 
_cf in writing out this article. 1 have “gathered most- 'of | the materials, 
of this article from Wolfeon' s. The Philosophy of Spinoza; ‘Joachim’s 
A study of the Ethics of Spinoza; Caird’s Spinoza; W. H. White’ 8. and 
À. H. Stirling’s Ethics of Benedict De Spinoza; R. H. M. Hlweis and © 
Frank Sewell’s Philosophy of Benedict De Spinoza; ` Martineu's "Types 
of Ethical Theory; . Study of Spinoza, and A Siudy of Religion; Norman 
Kemp Smith's Studies in Cartesian Philosophy, Leon Roth’s Spinoza; 
Bertrand Russell’s The History cf Western Philosophy; Falckenberg’s.. 
History of Modern - Philosophy; ` Thilly’s. History of Philosophy and ` 
Will Durant’s The Story of ‘Philosophy ete. I ‘am also indebted io. 
many other philosophers whose ‘names are not mentioned in my article; ` ç 
Senate House, Calcutta University, — 070 Q i Se 

-- The 27th July, 1957.» re a 7 7 7 2 P 
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Counter Attack From The East, "The ‘philosdphy of isis 
= C. E M. Joad, Hind Kitabs, Ltd. Totaka 1951: Price Rs. 4-12-0. 


| -This is the first Indian edition of Dr. Joad’s book on Radhakrishnan, 

first published in London by George Allen Unwin, Ltd.. in 1983, Radha- | 
. krishnan is ‘now Vice- President of the Indian Unicn. And I think it is 
not wide of the mark to gay that-Plato’s dream that ‘‘philosophers ‘should 
bear kingly rule” bas been partial ly realized i in Radhakrishnan inasmuch 
as he is a philosopher‘and is in a way at the helm ‘of the ‘Indian State. 
Tb. is good that Dr, J oad, tremendously preoccupied as he was, found time 
` to write a commentary on- the teaching of Radhakrishnan, 

| The book has seven chapters in which the illustrious author deals 
with such topics as: Radhakrishnan the liaison officer, counter attack,’ 
- intuition, the universe as a spiritual unity, way of life, immortality, and 
religion š jn the ‘modern world. 

The author beëins by 8 comparison ‘and contrast between the East 
‘and the West. He shows after the manner of Radhakrishnan that ‘‘the 
West-has the energy and vitality of a civilization still comparatively young, 
. yet does not know into what channels to direct them” and that the East 
‘bas the tradition of wisdom and knowledge, ‘but is without the vitality to 
' make the tradition live” in modern conditions. 

“In Chapter I, the author makes an appraisal of Radhakrishnan’s 
personality... ‘Much has been written of Radhakrishnan the thinker”, says | 
he, “but of Radhakrishnan the talker and listener not enough.” Dr. Joad 
goes on ‘to say that ‘Radhakrishnan i is a brilliant speaker and that he has 

mastered the art of public speaking. His eloquent performances put “‘most 
f English speakers to shame.” One however is not ‘prepared for wit and humour 
from Radhakrishnan. Much of it none the less is in him. Being vastly read 
in Western philosophy “end literature and steeped in Eastern lores, he is 
eminently fitted to be, as Dr. J oad calls him, the liaison officer between the 
East and the West, . 

Then Dr, Joad sympathetically treats of Radhakrishnan’s views on 
religion, mysticism, philosophy, reason, intuition and the rest, and tries. 
to bring oub his contribution to World- Synthesis. Dr. Joad however 
makes a critical approach to Radhakrishnan’s position, and his criticism, 
` which often appears pertinent, serves to clarify the ideas of the Indian 
philosopher. I may cite, for example, the difficulties the author points to 
about Radhakrishnan’s views on creation, multiplicity, evil and error, As 


the author puts it: 
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“Why should the Absolute create?............ Now, creation implies 
change; i implies that one brings into being something that does not 
already exist because, presumably, what does already. exist is not 
completely satisfying. But a Perieat being cannot feel need or desire and . 
yet remain perfect. ` . ; è 

“This world, itis obvious; is not. perfect; 1 contains evil and pain. 
Either, then, we must say that God deliberately willed -to . produce 
something less good than Himself, or persuade ourselves that these things, 
eyil and pain, are in some sense illusory. : 

Here, then, we seem to have two conflicting demands: the demand 
of the speculative reason and abstract ‘mysticism for an all- -embracing 
spiritual Absolute, impersonal, passionless ` and aloof, and the demand of 
the mass of religious experience for a persona] God, interested, rejoicing 
and suffering. That the demands are at first sight incompatible is 
sufficiently: clear”. © And so on. 

As we see, the points Dr, Joad raises constitute the prenna 
problems of philosophy. Philosophers have been grappling with them ever 
since. But they have not yet found any finai solutions to them. 
Radhakrishnan indeed has his answers to Dr. Jodd’s questions, But it 
seems that he is not wholly'satisfied with them. He is, however; quick to 
assert {hat Radhakrishnan ‘has his own view of the world, which, he is 
confident. would go a long way to synthesize the East and the West. ë 

The book is written in lucid simple language, and the lucidity of the 
author’s style does match the lucidity and fluency of Radbakrishnan’s 
writings, The book is a. brilliant piece of work. It makes “highly 
interesting reading and would prove illuminating to the . Students of 
philosophy-and general readers alike, 


Apuar CHANDRA Das 


Ourselves 


~Vice-CHANCELLOR’s TOUR- ABROAD 
® 


Our Vice-Chancellor, Professor N. K. Sidhanta went to Utrecht 
in Holland in the last week of July, to attend a meeting of the 
Assembly of the World University Service.’ Professor Sidhanta is ‘the 
Chairman of the National Committee of the World University Service 
in Tndia.- In the fitness of things, he represented the University 
Communities in this Country in the World organization. The World 
University Service is an international organization which came into 
existence for the first time after the termination of the first World, 
War. Since then this institution, with its headquarters at Geneva, 
-has been trying to focus world opinion on the importance and ee | 
of the development of healthy corporate life among the students in the 
University Communities in different parts of the world. Activities 
of the World University Service have assumed different forms in 
different countries according to the varying - educational, social and 
economic: needs of the Student Communities. Cultural values also are 
not overlooked:. "The World University Service arranges Seminars and 
discussion meetings in ditferent University centres from time to time. 
There will be a Seminar this year towirds the end of the month of 
September at Hyderabad. The subject chosen for discussion. is: 

“The Role of the Univesity in a Welfare State”. Delegates 
from different Universities in India will participate in the Seminar 
meeting. ` 
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SIR ABDULILA SuHRAWARDY LECTURES i ~ 


i Bote Syed Hasan Askari, Sir Abdulla Suhrawardy Lecttirer 
of this University for 1956, delivered in this month in i Darbhanga 
Hall, a series of lectures on ‘Sufism in Medieval Bihar.’ 
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- UNIVERSITY ELECTIONS s=. 


University elections are being held. The second Senate under 
the Calcutta University Act of 1951 has. already been formed. 
Arrangements are now being made for reconstituting the other Uni- 
versity Bodies, namely, the Academic Council, the Faculties, Boards 
of Studies and the Syndicate. It is understood that before the end 
of the year, by the month of December, all the: new authorities will 
be fully reconstituted and they will begin to function. 





iMotifications. 


H 
UN IVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 


' No. C/113/125-199 (A ffl.) 


It is hereby notified for general informatión balin extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the undermentioned colleges have been affiliated to the B.Se. Pass standard, in 
‘the subieets stated against each with effect froh the session 1957-58, i.e., with permission 
to present candidates in the abrve named subjects at the examination from 1959 and not 


earlier. 


Name of College. a Subject, 
(a) Brahmananda Kesabchandra College, Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics. 
Bon Hcoghly: i 
0) Dinabandhu Andrews College, Do. ° 
Beishnabghata. b 
- (e) Garojini Naidu College for Women, Physics, Chemistry, Mathematics 
Dum Dum. | . end Botany. 
"Senate House, Calentta, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
The 20th July, 1957. f | Registrar, 
n ‘ANDHRA UNIVERSITY | 
No. 8 1/6998/56. T Waltair, 11th April, 1987. 


Enel: 1 (95 pages) 


Proceedings of the Syndicate 
Sob :—Gudola Satyanarayana, candidate. with Registered No. 1790— Matriculation 
Examination—March-- April" 1956-- ea at University Examination—.Punishment . 


awatded—Proceedings issued. 5° a 


Read :—Syndicate Resolution dated oth Db os ka 1956. 
(2) Letter dated Tth January, 1957 from Gudala Satyanarayana. 
(3) Syndicate Resolution dated 26th March, 1957. 


| f Order 


Gudala Satyanarayans, eandidate with Registered Number 1720 of the Matriculation 
Examination held in March-April 1956 who appeared for the Examination at C.S.R. Sarma 
Ccllege, Ongole Centre has been found guilty of the offence of substituting ancther person in 
his place for writing scripts under Part I of the Examination, 

His result at theexamination has been cancelled and he. is debarred from appearing 
for any of the University Examination in future until and unless the Syndicate gives special 


permission, 3 < N 
I ; By Order 
E V. SIMHADRI RAO, 
I : Jepuli Registrar, 
| l 
| _ ANDHRA UNIVERSITY 
No. §2/3188/57. Waltair, 18th May, 1957. 


i 
Order 
The results of the following candidates who bave been found guilty of resorting to 
unfair means at the University Examinations held in March-April 1957 are cancelled and 
they are debarred from appearing for any of the University Examinations for the periods 
noted against each; 
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Name of tbe Candidate. Examination. Reg. No. Period, 
1. J. P. Anantayya Setti Tntermediate 1007  Debarred for one year 
$ | and permitied to sit fur 
the University Examina- 
tions to be held m March- 
° | April 1958 or thereafter. 
3. R.C. Sundra Rao Do. 129 Do. 
3 W, Suryanarayana Raju Do. 270 Do, 
4. Y. Bhagavannarayanamurti Do. 290 Do, 
5 D. Ramamobana Rao ` Do. LiCl Do, 
6. P. RamakrishnaRao Do 2081 Do. 
7. K. Ramakrishna Rao Do. 9994 Do. 
8. N. Hari Babu | Do. 23492 Do. 
9. Y. Radkakrishnamurti Do. 2724 Do. 
10. N. Srinivasa Rao Do. 9765. Do. 
11, B. Prabhakara Rao De. 3185 Do. 
19. M. Radbakrishna Prasad Do. 8201 Do. 
18. J. Rayana Rao Da, 5215 Do. 
J4. N. Ranga Rao - Do, 3151 De. 
15. K. Venkatacharyulu De. 3317 Do. 
18. G. Venkateswara Rao Do. 4272 Do. 
17. A. Virasekbara Rao Do. 5044 Do. 
18. 8. Parthudu Do. 5251 Do. 
-19. M. Subba Rao Do. 6277 Do. 
20. M. Seshachari Do. 8326 Do. 
21. V. Koteswara Rao Do. 9140 Do. 
29. M. Srimannarayanachari Do. 6966 Do. 
33. D: A. Nityananda’ Rao Do. 7188 Do. 
94. T. Reman ohan Rao Do. 7421 Do. 
95. Š. Venkateswara Rao Do. 7584 Do. 
296. P. Sriramalu Do. 7957 Do. 
27. K. Ramachandra Naidu Do. 109:3 Do. 
o8. M. Venkata Rao Do. 11049 Do. 
93, 0. Thomas Do. 11094 Do. 
80. N. Ina Rao Do. 10992 Do. 
31. T Chidanandam Do. 11468 Do. 
99. G. B. 8. Harigopal Do. 9969 Da. 
33, A. Ramamobana Rao Do. 10094 Do. 
34. N. Govardbanadhasa Das Do. 11685 Do. 
35, X. Hari Prasad Do. 12078 Do. 
96. K. Koteswara Sarma - Do. 12087 . Do. 
37. N. Lakshmana Sestri Do. 12093 Do. 
38, K. V. Rama Rao Do. 12214 Do. 
39. B. Ratna Rao Do. 12217 Do. 
40. K. Kanakaraiu Do. 12852 Do. 
ål. K. James Clive Do. 12582 Do. 
42. M. V, Remi Reddi Do. 12687 Do. 
43. V..Suryanerayana Rao Do. 12725 Do. 
44, K. R, V. Ramakrishna Do. 12791 Do. 
45, C. Brahmanandam Do. 12811 Do, 
46. G. Jagannadharao Do. 12928 Do. 
47. D. Nartanda Sastri Do. 13027 Do. 
48. P, Srinivasa Rao Do. 18836 Do. 
49, K. Narayanaswami  - Do. 18805. Do. 
50. B. A. Satyanarayana To. ; 14011. Do. 
51. C., Viraharudu ' Do. ` F 14080 Do. 
52 Srigirisetti Prabhakar. Matriculation 995  Debarred for 14 years and 
permitted to sit for the 
University Examinations 
tohe held in September, 
1958. 
53, Potti Sobhanadri Rao Do. 830 Da. 
54, Kondayyapalem Gopalakrishna Do. 1145 Do. 
55, Inampudi Venkateswararao Do. 1410 Do. 
56, Gogineni Subba Rao Do. 1629 Do. 
57. Vummaneni Ankamma Chowdary Do. 1598 Do. 
58. Rachakonda Venkata Do. 2283 Do. 
Sitaramanianeyulu 
59. Pattaswam) Venkatasubbarae Do. 2294 Do. 
60. Chana Sambasiva Rao Do. 2419 Do. 
61, Arummalia Tirupatireddu Do. 2566 Do. 
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Name of the Candidate. -  Yixamination. Reg. No, Period. 

62. Konern Ramkrishna Prasad Do. 92643 ` Do. 

63. Narindi Kanaka Rao | Do, 2787 =- Do. 

64, Avasarala Suryaprasadarao Do, 2917 Do. 

65. Pedada Venkata Satyam BA 3815 Do. 

66. Mariganti. Appalachari Do. 2443 e Do, 

67. Ramanadh Vittal Bhatji, K, B.Com. ' 893 f Do. 

68. A. 8. R: Joga Rao ; ED. 206° .. Da. ’ 

69, T. Ramachband:a Rao . Intermediate 6322 Debarred for 2 years and 


permitted to sit for the 
University Examinations 
to be held in March-April 
1857.. 
By Order 
° V. SIMHADRI RAO, 
: In- Charge Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 


No. 9571-9750/57-G. ` 15th February, 1957. 
Sir/Madam, š `n | 


I am to inform you that the Principal, Dyal-Singh College, Karnal, vide his letter No. 
8936, dated 29th January, 1957,, has rusticated the following students, for a period of one 
year, w.¢.f. 29.h January. 1957, for the reasons mentioned below : 


8. No Name of the student Father’s Name. Class. eae. 
(with Regd. Nos.) a | f . 
1. Hardip Singh Virk | Rachpal Singh Virk IV Year For man-hancling one 
(52 y 288) . f of the senior members 
of the staff, 
2. Amrik Singh Narain Singh Do. Do. 
(53-y-2) | 
3. Gurdial Singh Virk = =| Kartar Singh Vik Do. ‘Do. 
(58-y-29) ; i ' 
4, Kanwar Jit Singh Virk ‘Gurcharan Singh Do. Do. 
(53-¥-364) 


l | KBSAR MALL, 
Assistant Registrar (co-ordination) , 
for Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 


Notification 
Tt is hereby notified that :— 


T(a) Hardarshan Kaur daughter cf B. Karam Singh, Kucha Kamboa inside Sultan 
Wind Gate, Amritsar, Roll No. 192, Budhiman Examination, November, 1956, has been 
disqualified for four years i,e. 1956, 1957, 1958 and ee for impersonation, under Regula- 
tion 13‘a) at page 80 of the Calendar, Volume I, 1951 

(b` Mohinder Kaur daughter of §. Biant Singh, Post-Master, Kot Bhagat Singh, Sul- 
tan Wind Road. Amritsar, Registered No, 55-ez-5874, who impersonated Hardarahan Kaur, 
has been declared as not a fit and proper pewson for -any future examination cf this Univer- 
sity, under Regulation 13(d) (7) at page 80 of the Calendar, Vol. T, 1954. 

II. A Diploma Course in Library Science will be started at the University Library. 


Titf(a) With effect from the examination to be held in 1957, M.A. Part T Examination 
will be held on August 1. 


(b) M.A, Part IT Examination of 1957 shall be heldin September, 1957 but M.A. 
Part II Examination of 1958 and subseguent years shall be held on the Ist of August. 


IV B.A. Honours examination in Urlu has been instituted at this University’ with 
effect from the examination of 1958, 


Chandigarh (Capital) J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
Dated the 5th March. 1987, : Registrar, 
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PANJAB UNIVERSI'TY, CHANDIGARH 
Sir/Madam, 


Iam to inform you that the Principal, 8, G. G. S. Khalsa College, Mahilpur (Hoshiar- 
pur), tide his letter No, 1281, dated 30th January, 1957. has rusticated the following student,- 
with effect from 30th January, 1957, fer the reasors mentioned below (Reg. 4 and 5, Pb. 
University Cal. 1954 Vol. IH, page 17}. I 


S.No.” Name and the registered  Fathér's name Class Reasons for rustication — 
_ No. of the student. 


1° Tachhman Dass Mehmi Harnam Dass 3rd-year Gross misconduct 
(54-gur-48) 


Yours faithfully, 
KESAR MALL, 


Aasth, Registrar (co-ordnn, 
for Registrar, 
6th March, 1957. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 


Sir/Madam, 


l am to inform you tbat the Principal, Government Pcst-Graduate Basic training Col- 
lege, Chandigarh, vide his latter, No. 183, dated 2ist January, 1957, bas expelled the follow- 
ing student, with effect from 2ist January, 1957, for the reasons mentioned below :— 


8, No. .Name and the registered Fatber's name Class Reasons for expulsion 
No. of the student. 


1 Kumari Lajwanti Rewal Harishchandra Rawel B.Ed. For making -a grossly 
. (59-ez-5488). s: (basic) false statement, about 
| — ` ' her relationship with 
l the person with whom 
sbe was staying atb. 
Chandigarh, in her .ap- 
plication form, 


Yours faithfully, 
KESAR MALI 


! Asst, Registrar (eo-ordn ) 
12th February, 1957. | j for Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY, CHANDIGARH 


Sir/ Madam, 


T am to inform you that tbe Principal, Ahir College, Rewari. vide his letter No, 1927, 
dated 1st February, 1957, bas expelled the following students, fora pericd of two years, with 
effect from 2nd February, 1957, for the reasons mentiened below ;-- 


S.No. Name of the student Father’s name Clars “Reasons 


1 5@ar20 Smi Chand Shri Chuni Lal III year Gross misconduct 
Yours faithfully, 


KESAR MALL, 


15th February, 1957 Asst. Registrar (co-ordn.) 
| for Registrar. 
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BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar 
Copy cf Resolution: . 


Considered letter No. 3671/56-57 dated 8/10th December, 1956 from the Principal, 
College of Mining & Metallurgy regarding Shri Khush Hal Singh, Ist Year (Min. & Met.) 
for forging signature of the Principal and the office seal. . 

Resolved that Shri Khush Hal Singh, Ist Year (Min. & Met,) be expelled from the 
University and in future he be not admitted to any of the constituent colleges of the 


University. Sn 
legible, 
Registrar, : 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
| Office of the Registrar. 
| Copy of Resolution : 


Considered the leiter dated the 4th March, 1957 frcm the Principal, Ayurvedic College, 
B.H.U. regarding Sri Rama Kant Pande, IL Year (Ayurveda) whe was found copying from 
certain slip of papers. l : 

RESOLVED that Sri Rama Kant Pande, IT Year (Ayurveda) be rusticated for two 
years with immediate effect for copying from certain slip of papers in the examination and 
his result ot the 1957 examination be cancelled and be not permitted to appear at any 
University examination before 1989. 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
| Office of the Registrar 


This is to inform you that the following students who appeared in the Admission 
Examination/ Ayurvedic Examination (First Professional) of 1957 of the Banaras Hindu 
University bave been rusticated for two years for using unfair means at their examinations 
and that their 1937 Examination have been cancelled and they would not be permitted to 
appear at any of the University Examination before 1959, vide Resolution No. 344 of the 
Standing Committee of the Academic Council passed at its meeting held on the 15th April, 
1957. 


) | Yours faithfully, 
| Ifegible, 
; Registrar. 
S, No. Roll No. Name and Address, 
1. 2215 Kamla Prasad Misra, S/o Shri Braham Nath Misra, D 14/28, Tehri 
Neem, Banaras. 
9 642 Anand Prakash C/o Sbri S.K. Sharma, Marvadi Gali, Sadet Ganj, 
j Lucknow. : ; i 
8. 832 Bindeshwari Prasad, 8/o Shri Bishnu Lal, Moh. : Naisarak, Jamunaji- 
ka-math, Patna. 
4. 8745 8, Pichai Rei, S/o Shri N,"”, Muttu, 99, Rayapatha High Read, 
Mylapore, Madras-4 
5. 1428 Dec Narayan Bajpai, 5/o Shri Shanktha Pd. Baipai H. M. Tikra- 
para (Shon-kapara) P.O. & R.S. Bilaspur, M.P. 
6. 390 Smt. Shanti ShuklaeD/o Pt. Raja Ram Shukla 104 A/ 300 A. P. 
Road, Kanpur 
7. 1879 Dharam Kishore Dube. S/o Pt. Ram Kumar Dube, Bashirat Ganj 
Lucknow. , 
8, 4037 Ssjva Bhagwan Pareek, 5/o Shri Sugan Chandji Pareek Gita Press, 
| O. i TE 
9. 558 Km. Urmila Tripathi, D/o Shri Lalji Tripathi, New A/7 
B.H.U., Banaras-5 ia A Ae 
10, 3158 Prakash Narayan Saigal, S/o Shri Bankey Behari Lal Saj 
Nikunth ‘33/57 Chowk, Banaras. Š ii oh DRIER 
11, 1374 Dwarika Nath Dabedi, S/o Pt. Balram Dube, Cola Mahalla, Arrah 


(Shahabad) Bihar, 


b> 
Se 
Co: 
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AYURVEDA (FIRST PROFESSIONAL), 1957. 


12. 1 Ayudhya Prasad Rai, S/o Skri Achaibar Rai, Vill. & P.O. Khaira, 
Banuwar, (Deoria). 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar. 
11/14/20/& 11 a May 4, 1957. 
- Copy of Resolution, : 


; oneidered the cases of malpractices at the Admission and Ayurvedic Examinations 
° ; ' 
RESOLVED that the cases be dealt with as shown below : 
* 


AYURVEDIC EXAMINATION !FIRST PROFESSIONAL) 


Roll No. Name Nature of Guilt Punishment. 
71 Shiv Saran Prasad The candidate was Expelled; the 1957 Exam. 
found copying from be cancelled and be not 
a leaf. allowed admission to any of 


the Constituent colleges of 
the University in future. 
AGRA UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. 86, 1957. ' 
Tt is hereby notified that tlre results of the following candidates have been cancelled for 


1957 Examination and they have been further debarred from appearing at any examination 
of the University in 1918, as they used or attempted to use uofair means at the University 


examination of 1957 :—~ 


M.A. (PREVIOUS) + 


Roll No Enrol. No. Name College or Centre Subject 
870 A5816064. Uma Shanker Awasthi Ex. St, DAV. Col., Kanpur English. 
889  A5418209 Daya Shanker Shastri VSSD. Col., Kanpur Sanskrit. 

3355 A5812030 Krisbna Nandan Kulshreshtha St. Johns Col., Agra Economies 

4963 A496754 Shri Nandan Sahai DAV, Col , Kanpur History. 
M.A, (FINAL) 

1245 A525614 Fate Singh Rawat DAV, Col., Dehradun Hindi 


LL.B. (PREVIOUS) 


387 4A546176 Chiranji Lal Bansal Govt. College, Ajmer 
1980 A526780 Kaushal Kishore Singh ° DAV. Col., Kanpur 
2037 A549219 Prabha Kant Misra Do, 
2°07 4A549029 Shri Prakasn Agrawal Do. 

2602 A531129 Ajit Singb Bansal Meerut College, Meerut. 

2699 A531710 Onkar Singh Sirohi Do. 

2889 A536322 Mahendra Pal Singh - KGK. Col., Moradabad 
B.T. 


376 Ab2463 Khilari Singh Verma Bareilly Col., Bareilly. 
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96 
137 
189 
597 
883 

1873 

4018 

4769 


6598 
£800 
9624 
9782 
10046 
10159 
10400 
10985 
11552 
12619 
12868 


12909 
13494 
14111 
14399 
14587 
16801 


Roll No. 


17327 


AB617819 
A5617850 
A6617883 
A5626 
A5517360 
A5617365 
A5610561 
A567335 


45518158 
A5620356 
A5516871 
A56169286 
A5611455 
A564554 
A5611767 
A5612312 
A5691549 
562552 
A5511020 


A5519768 
A561288 
A559731 
A559738 
A5616514 
A563604 


Enrol No. 


A565371 


A5411891 
A55117C4 
A5479(:0 

A5518754 
A5811977 
A5311996 
A5516846 
A543176 


A5590409 - 


A558098 
A552176 
A5411054 
A5516980 
A5575058 
A554985 
A555092 
A529244 
A 5520259 


Ağ59GIL 
A54351 

A559947 
A559915 
A544310 


5528508 
A 507899 
A566152 
A 5615888 
AF612640 
A5612672 
A5612816 
A556088 
A569757 
A552780 


A3614127 


THE 


Nirbhay 


CALCUTTA REVIEW 


B.A. PART I. 
Hari Shanker Rajput 
Krishan Kant Gautam 
(Km) Nirmala Singhal 
Indra Chand (Student) 
Gopal Prasad Lavania 
Kamal Singh Verma 
Subhas Chandra. Katiyar 
Ram Prakash Varshney 


Vijsi Bahadutlal Srivastava 
(Km) Chandra Wati Pal 
Om trakash Sharma 

Hem Chandra Gupta 


Batj Nath Sachan 


Devi Pd. Dwivedi 
Krishana Kumar Srivastava 


Subhan Khan 


Raj Narain Tewari 
Jagdish Prasad 
Sheo Dan Singh Dagur 


(DAV Col.,  Bulandhshahr) 


Prem Cband Sharia Ex. St. 


Narendra Singh! 
Prem Chand Jain ` 


Prem Singh Ex: St, 


Sharan Vir Rathi 


Ariun Deo 


Manvendra Singh 


Name 


Agra Ccllege, ‘Agra 
Do. 


Do. 


fate. 


St. John’s Col., Agra College Centre 
Senate House, Agra Centre. 
Aligarh 
Bareilly College, Bareilly 
8. M. College, Ghardausi 


M.P. Deg. Col., Gorakhpur Centre - 
Indore Centre 

B.D. College, Jhansi Centre 
Christ Church Col., Kanpur 
DAV. S Kanpur 


DS. Col., 


Holkar Col., 


Do. 
NREG College, Khurja 
Do- 


Dp. 
Do. 


Do. 
KR. College, Mathura 
Meerut i Š Meerut 


a2 


NAS College, Meerut 


JV. Jain Deg Col., 


AK, College, Shikohabad 


, B.A. PART II 


Hukum Chand Jain (W. M.) 
Hari Kisban Chhaberia 
Ram Singh Yadav 

Mithan Lal (St. B. R, Col.) 
Som Pal Gupta | 
Badri Pd. Pathak. Ex. St. 
Suresh Chandra: ‘Gupta 
Om Prakash Saxena 
Chandra Ketu Singh 


Dina Nath Gcel: 


Ram Bharosay Lal 
Mangal Prasad Srivastava 
Amar Nath Srivastava 
Satish Chandra Kanchan 
Murlidhar 8. Bhatia 


Orkar Eel Dixit 


Krishna Kant Sharma 
(Km) Jayanti Rani Nandi 


Burman 


t 


Krishna Raj Singh 
Munishwar Dayal Tyagi 
Soran Singh Maheriya 
Vikram Singh , 
Ramesh Chandra Pant 


' BSc. PART 


K. Mathews 


Mohan Sarin Chaturvedi 


Mohan Lal Vijay 
Krishoa Nand | 


Mahesh Kumar Raizada 
Onkar Prasad Saksena 
Surendra Kumar Johri 

Syed Jarar Husain 
Ravendra Pal Singh 

Hari Shanker (Ex. St. GHD. 


Col.) 
Mohan Lal Sah 


College or Centre 


DAV. College. Ajnier 


Agra College, Agra 
Do. I 
Do. Centre 
Do, 
Do. Centre 


Govt. College, Aimer 


DS. N: Aligarh 


Centre 
Bareilly College, Bareilly 


SM. College, Chandausi . . 


` MP. Col., 


TD. College, Jaunpur 


B.D. Col., 


Jhansi 


DAV. College, Kanpur 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Gorakhpur Centre ` 


Centre 
Centre 


M ecrut Col. Meerut 
Do. 


Do. 
Do, 
DSBG. Col. Nainital 


1 


Govt. College, Ajmer 
S.M. College, Chandausi 


M.M.H. Col., 


Ghaziabad 


KN. Govt. Col., Gyanpur - 
DAV College, Kanpur 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
NREC College, Khurja 
KGK. Col., Moradabad Centre 


DSB. Govt. Col., 


Nainital 


Centre . 


Saharanpur 
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B.Sc. PART TI 
271 A541603 Shyam Babu (St. BR. Col.) St. Johns Col.. Agra Centre 


1871 A555660 Darshan Lal Sichdeva —— . DAY..Col., Kanpur 

1902 4A549149 Hari Shanker Tewari ` Do. 

1971 A549212 s Nath Srivastavu Do. 

1935 A555879 e Lal Misra = Dø; 

1996 ` A555895 ` nta Charan Lal Do. fe 
2011 A555902 ` Rajai Kant Pandey Do. 

2081 AB549839 Suréndra Singh Do, 


2106 4A849386 Virendra Sarup Saksena Do. 
2647 Aé12957 pees Singh Verma Ex. Meerut Coll ge, Meeru:! 
t 


2666 A474755 Madan Mohan Kaushik (Ex. 84.) Do. 


B.COM. PARTI 


3!7 A562439 Deoki Nandan 7 Barabseni Col. Aligarh 
330 A562453 Jagdish Prasad Mital Do. 
320 A562479 Radiiey Shyam Sharma Do. 
2547 = A5514392 Shyam Suncer Bhatia DAV College, Kanpur 
2577 A5G18396 Suresh Chandra Agrawal Do, 
2774 A56731 Gopal Das Tandon VSSD College, Kanpur 
8183 A5693855 Jai Prakash Gupta Meerut College, Meerut 


B.COM. PART II 
318 4A557398 Girish. Babu Varshney (Ex. Barahseni Col., Aligarh 
St.) 


t. 
377 A524979 Chandra Prakash Varshney Do. 
(x. St.) 
708 A5415657 Anand Prakash Arora DAY. College; DehraDun 
2139 =A521711 Jagdish Chand Consul (Bx, NREC. College, Khurja 
u B.) l . 


AGRA UNIVERSITY 


The Examination result of 1957 of the following candidates has been cancelled on 
account of using or altempting to use unfair means :— 


LL.B. (PREVIOUS) 


Roll No. Enrol No. | ' Name ~ College or Centre 
1920 A549434 Brahma Datt Dwivedi DAV. College, Kanpur 
E B.A. PART I 
1615 4A557254 Ghan Shaim Singh Verma Barahseni Col. , Aligarh 
1795. A557821 Puran Lal (Ex. St.) Do. 
4450 A5613814 Munir Baksh Hamidia College, Bhopal 
8887 A5621125 Balmukand Singh T.D. College, Jaunpur 
10106 A5611510 Brij Swarup Awasthi DAV. College, Kanpur 
10890 A551852 “Krishna Gopal Nigam Do. 
.1240) A56619 Om Chandra Shah V8sD. College, Kanpur 
12613, A5510°55 Hem Singh NREC, College, Khurja 
18571 AS56137 Rosan Lal Verma KR. College, Mathura 
14424 A559943 Shafiq Ahmad Khan (Est. St.) + Meerut College, Meerut 
| B.A. PART II | 
9612 A5519488 Banwari Lal Kaushik - NREC. College, Khurja Centre 
I B.Sc. PART I 
8796 4A568967 Ishwar Chandra Tyagi Meerut Col:ege, Meerut 
B.COM. PART II ' 
1115 A552680 Lakhan Lal Sharma Victoria College, Gwalior Centre 
Senate House, Agra L. P. MATHUR, D. Se., 


June 20/22, 1957. a Registrar. 
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BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Ragistrar 
Ref. No, 13/14/5. Dated June 5, 1957 
Corrigendum 


Please read Roll No. 366 of B.Se (Pure) Krishan Lal Arora, D5/52, Tripura Bhairavi, 
Dassaswamedh, Varanasi in place: ‘of Roll No 336 of B.Sc (Pure) Jag Jiwan Das Vansal, 
K23/22, Dudh Vinayak, Banaras in the list of rustication issued to you vide this office letter 
No. I1/14/1/5/1141 to 1160, dated May 28, 1955/4-6-1957 . 


Tllegible, 
Registrar. 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
Office of the Registrar 
Ref. No. II/14/!. “June 15, 1957. 


, Corrigendum 


Please treat rustication of Shri Lakshmi Narain Jaiswal, Roll No. 808-of B.A. Esami- 
nation, 1957 es cancelled as shown in the list of rustication issued vide this office letter No. 
IT /14/1/5 dated May 28, 1957. 

i Tllegible, 


Registrar. 


BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 


Office of the Registrar 
No, 11/14/6. 17th Jone, 1957, 


Copy of Resolution.: | 

eee the cases of mares at the various examinations of the University 
of 1957 

Resolved- That the cases of malpractices at the various examinatioas of the University 
be deait as shown below :— 


Roll No. Name. Examination. Subject. Paper. Panishment. 
19 Man Mohan Krishna B.Sc. Gnd. Chem. TI Rusticated for two 


Trivedi Chem.) (Org.) years; the 1957 Exam. 
| : be cancelled and not 
to be permitted to 
| appear .at any of the 
University ezamina- 

tion before 1959. 


INegible, 
| Registrar. 
BANARAS HINDU UNIVERSITY 
| Office of the Registrar 
TT/14/1/5/1688 to 1686 - 28th May, 1957, 


This is to inform you that the following candidates appeared in the examinations 
noted below against their names have been rusticated for two years for using unfair means 
at their examinations and that their 1957 Examinations have been cancelled and they would 
not be permitted to appear at any of the University Exarnination before 1959, vide Resolu- 
tion No. 375 of the Standing Committee of the Academie Council passed at its meeting held 
on the 15th April, 1957. ° 


No. Rol! No, Name and Address. Examination. 

1. 51 Kedar Nath Dubey, 8/o Shiwa Nath Dubey, I.A. 
Vill. Kharauty, P.O, Obre (Gaya). Dt. 

9, 312 Ram Shankar Pathak, S/o Kedar Nath Do. 
Pathak, 3/11 A.B.C., Banaras. 

3. 150 . Shiva Murat Gupta, S/o Lali Gupta, I.Com. 
Barigon Newada, Jaunpur. 

4. 149 Tarkeshwar Nath Upadbyay, S/o Madhuban B.Sc. (Pure) 


Upadhyayji, Vill. and P.O, Sukhpura, Dist. 
Ballia. 
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5. 652 Kedar Nath Srivastava, S/o Kailash Nath B.A. 
Srivastava C 7/152 Sain Pura (Chetganj) 
Banaras. 

6. IMI Brij Pal Das Shab, S/o Ram Das Shah, Do. 
K 37/37 Gwaldas Sahn Lane, Varanasi. 

7. 1855 Prem Chandra Lal, S/o Shyam Narain Lal, Da. 
Vill. and P.O, Umaraha, Banaras. 

8. 1834 Ram Swaroop Prasad, S/o Kuaj Behari Do. 


Prasad, Vill Chilra, P.O. Sonbarsa, Dist, 
Muzaffarpur (Bihar). 


9. 1779 Ram Dhari Pandey, S/o Suraj Prasad Do. 
Pandey, Vill, Belwan, P.O. Pabara, Dist. 
Mirzapur. 
10, 336 Jag Jiwan Bas Vansal, S/o Narottam Daa B.Se. (Pare) 
K. 23/22, Doodh* Vinayak, Banaras. 
11. 414 Pratap Singh, S/o Amar Singh Mehrotra, Do. 
K.B. Hospital, Varanasi. 
12, 43 Shyam Bihari Misra, S/o Sachida Nanda B.Sc. (Ag.) 
> Misra, Vill. Bakuchi, P.O. Satram, Dist. Pt. I. 
Dooria. 
13. 503 Lakshmi Narain Jaiswal, S/o Satya Narain BA. 
Prasad Jaiswal, Gola Pandey, P.O. Abraura, 
Mirzapur. 
Illegible, 
Registrar, 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY (CHANDIGARH) 
It is notified that—- 


The following persans have been disqualified from appearing in any future examination 
of this University for the reasons noted against each, under Regulation (ix) (b) at page 84 
of the Panjab University Calendar, Volume 1, 1954 :— > 


G) Sri Amar Nath Jauhar, S/o Shri Harnam Dass Jauhar, an employee in Indian 
Naval Headquarters, who tried to obtain a duplicate copy of the Matriculation Certificate 
on the basis of a false state neat of having passed the said examination from Panjab Univer- 
sity, Lahore, in 1928. 


(ü Sri Bhagat Ram Sharma, S/o Pb. Narangu Ram, Sanskrit Teacher, Janta, A S, 
Middle School, P.O, Polian Prohitan (Dist. Hoshiarpur), who tried to obtain a duplicate 
copy of the Shastri certificate on the basis of a false statement of having passed the said 
Examination from the Panjab University, Lahore, in 1942. 


(iii) Sri Gurdial Singh, S/o Sri Amar Singh, who obtained a duplicate copy of 
Matriculation Certifioate on the basis of a fslse statement of having passed the said examina- 
tion from the Panjab University, Lahore, in 1946, ` 


Chandigarh (Capital). J. R. AGNIHOTRI, 
Dated the 28th May, 1957. Registrar. 


PANJAB UNIVERSITY CHANDIGARH 


Į am to inform you that the Principal, Government College, Chandigarh vide his letter 
No. 619, dated Ist April, 1957, has rusticated the following student, with effect from Ist 
April, 1957, for the reasons mentioned below (Reg. 4 and 5, Pb. University Cal, 1954, Vol. 


TIH, page 17). 


° 
No. Name and the Regd. No. Father's Name. Class. Reasons for 
of the Student. Rustication, 
1, Sham Sunder Sharma Shakti Prashad Sharma lst year Gross Misconduct 
(56-c-205) 


K. L. MUKERJI, 
Assistant Registrar (Cdn.) 
for Registrar. 


16—1946P—VITT 
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BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY- 


DR. ATULCHANDRA Roy, M.A., Pu.D. (Lonp.) 
Calcutta University 


British colonial policy has remained fundamentally unaltered since 
the time the colonies were created whether in Africa or Asia. It was 
rigid and imperialist in character as it is to-day although a section of 
the British people, i.e., the Labourites, had all- along been, until 
sometimes back, advocating. a liberal policy towards the colonies. The 
majority of the British Labour Movement at the time of the South 
African War (1899-1902) characterised it as an imperialist war against 
a small people with the object of destroying the independence of that 
people and obtaining possession of. its national resources—gold mines 
and diamond mines—for a powerful group of monopoly capitalists. Is 
there any difference between the monopolists drive for gold and 
diamonds in South Africa at the beginning:of the century and their 
drive for tin and rubber in Malaya at the present time? Certainly not, 
the motive being the ‘same. Sometimes back (May 1952) the then 
Labour Government, issuing a pamphlet ‘‘Problems of Foreign Policy,” 
recognised the fact that “‘ underneath the ferment in Asia a historic 
revolution is in progress. Conscious. of their rights and dignity as 
nations they (the Asian peoples) are demanding freedom of control by 
European peoples ” (P. 3). The Labourites admitted when in Power 
that the aims of the colonial revolutions were (1) to destroy native 
feudalism, (2) to emancipate the country from the contiol of the foreign 
groups, owners of plantations, tin mines, railways and harbours and 
(8) to gain control over their own industries and raw materials. But ' 
as a matter of fact, the Labourites have done very little in translating 
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their liberal ideas into action. Although they boast of the measure of 
self-government which they gave to India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, 
it will not be disputed to say that the then British Government had not 
the strength to hold them in the old way, and hence they had to make 
concessions to India and the countries around it? But wherever they 
have sufficient strength, tlie British Government are involved in fighting 
the colonial liberation movement as in Malaya, Kenya and British 
Guiana. In a recently published pamphlet (Feb. 1955), ‘‘ Facing the 
facts in the colonies °’, the Labourites have exposed themselves., In 
fact, they have ee ignored the realities of colonial rule previously 
recognised by the party. Their policy approximates to Tory. policy. 

Of course, a few years back, they exposed their approximation 
unambiguously to the Tory Policy when in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Attlee in’ reply to a. question by. Mr. Churchill on 28rd August, 
1945, regarding the colonies, said, that he (Mr. Attlee) fully recollected 
the British Government's statements that Britain did not contemplate 
any modification in the sovereignty of His Majesty’s territories both in 
Asia and Africa. * Apparently ” , observed Dr. Radhakrishnan, ‘ the 
Labour Gtvernment intends to carry on the imperial policy of its 
predecessors ’’ (‘ Is this Peace ’?—P. 8). About the attitude of the 
British Government to their colonies, Dr. Radhakrishnan said, “ The 
present owners (meaning: the Tories) did not wish to set the dependent. 
territories on the path of independence ” (Ibid-P. 44). In a word, it 
can be said that the British Government, no matter whether Labour or 
Tory, are bent on perpetuating their colonial rule inspite of their frank 
admittance of the fact that a ‘‘ historic revolution is in progress in the 
colonies ’’, and why? 


‘Interests in Colonies 


Four different types of colonies have been enumerated in the 
pamphlet ‘ Facing facts'in the colonies ’’, viz., (1) ‘‘ colonial territories 
where trusteeship for the benefit of the colonial peoples themselves is 
the predominating factor ’’, (2) ‘‘ in others, economic interests lie at the 
roots of colonial rule ’’, (8) “ Yet again there remains the emotional © 
tie with the crown and the Flag,” and (4) “ the fourth category which 
is rapidly becoming of paramount importance within the British 
empire is the drive of white settler-communities to establish’ their own 
imperial rule by gaining both political and economic control of the 
territories where they have settled.”’ 
| This analysis is just an attempt to confuse the real issue. There 
can be no denying the truth that one colony differs from another, but 
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the essential fact about them is that the ruling authority of the colony 
derives economic advantages, and whatever may be the form of govern- 
ment in any particular colony, the real government deciding the policy 
in the last analysis, is the government in London. 

The economic interest are enormous. In the first place, the white 
firms engaged in colonial trade, derive super-profits, and in the second 
place, these firms provide a stumbling block to the development of the 
indigenous economy. The foreign firms have completely monopolised 
tea, and rubber plantations and mining industries. They have the 
advantage of cheap labour, no trade unionism or weak trade unionism, 
enabling them to earn much higher profits than usual. Hence it is 
understandable, these firms are not at all interested in the all round 
developments of the colony. 

Besides these firms, there are trading companies, These 
companies are the link between the peasantry and the capitalist world 
market, selling the goods manufactured in the parent cities. Formerly, 
these companies used to buy and sell on their own account the produce 
of the peasantry. But now they are buying agents at a fixed allowance 
of those products for the Marketing Boards. Through these agents 
British goods reach the colonial markets. It cannot be gainsaid that 
the very existence of these trading companies is a hindrance to the 
large-scale growth of the indigenous mercantile community. 

Despite the profits derived by particular firms, the British 
capitalist system, as a whole, derives enormous gains from the colonies. 
Britain sees in inereased colonial exploitation and increased sale of 
colonial products to the U.S.A., in return for dollars, a way out of its 
economic difficulties. As a matter of fact, the colonies are compelled 
to buy British goods.in preference to goods of other countries however 
cheaper and advantageous they might be. | 


What British Govt. want? 


The British Government,’ whether Labour or Tory, want to 
continue and extend their colonial rule in every possible way. They 
do not propose to transfer the mineseand the plantations, the main 
economic resources of the colonies, to the colonial peoples. They do 
not desire to replace the white trading organisations with trading 
organisations operated on a small scale by the colonial peoples 
themselves. On the contrary, they really mean to increase the invest- 
ments of their nationals in order to extend the existing system in the 
colonies. The Labour pamphlet quoted above, has laid down that it is 
not possible to develop the colonies “ without outside assistance.” It 
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argues that private investors in the metropolis have to be encouraged to 
lay out their capital on a grand scale in the colonies, of course, subject 
to certain conditions. “° It must be remembered”, the pamphlet 
argues, ‘‘ that if you need private foreign capital, the terms on which 
you allow it to operate must be such that private inyestors feel that they 
will themselves benefit. This may mean the export of greater profit 
payments than you really wish to permit.” This argument cannot be 
gainsaid. The private investor won't go into the colonies unless he is 
assured of a big and safeireturn, although the Labourites apprehend 
that their advocacy for more private investment in the colonies might 
be unpopular in the Labour Movement. As a precautionary measure, 
the Labour pamphlet says that care should be taken to ensure that 
private enterprise “ does not become so powerful that it could secure 
a stronghold on the economy and virtual control of the government.” 
How absurd to pretend that such enterprises would not go m for super- 
profits but would remain satisñed with a modest rate of inteřest. The 
Labourites let the cat out of the bag by putting the question before the 
Labour Movement thus, “ In view of the fact that the capitalist system 
is likely in our opinion to last for a long time and in view of the fact 
that the capitalists will not} invest in the colonies unless they get a good 
return for their money, had’nt we better drop our previous (Socialist) 
opposition to imperialist exploitation.” So it seems that the British | 
Socialists are bent on keeping alive and extending further the imperialist 
apparatus of exploitation in the colonies. 

So far as the colonial trade unions are concerned, the British 
Labourites, following the policy of the Tories, suggest something which 
would definitely injure the. last hope left to the colonial peoples. They 
take it for granted that there is a danger of a too rapid growth of trade 
unionism, and that the colonial trade unions are often inspired by 
political groups. Hence at present, they are considering the possibilities 
of introducing working class adult education into the colonies, that is, 
the Labourites are advocating for non-political trade unions. They 
admit that British trade unionism “grew out of bitter and tragic 
struggles of the working class movement ” and ‘‘‘one-is forced to ask if 
genuine trade unionism can bé created otherwise °’? (Ibid). Of course 
it cannot. Even in the richest capitalist’ land—the U.8.A.—trade 
unionism grew in that way. British trade union history proves that 
only under compulsion that the employers recognised the unions. But 
so far as the colonial trade unions are concerned, in the opinion of the 
British Government, it is wrong to (1) obtain recognition by strikes, 
and (2) obtain ‘recognition by ‘a ballot vote of the workers. That was 
the argument of the present Conservative Government for destroying 
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the constitution of British Guiana. Hence both the Labourites and the 
Conservatives favour setting up of tame-trade unions in the colonies. 


Sel{-govermment for the colonies? 


The Labourites are raising hosts of objections to giving any of 
the existing colonies independence in the forseeable future and on this 
issue they are in line with the Tory policy, as Sir William Ridsdale 
says, ‘‘ of the many views they (i.e., the Labourites and Tories) had in 
common, one concerned the importance of keeping foreign policy out of 
and above party politics.” Self government, however, had been granted 
to India and-the countries around it, but still Britain continues to hold 
those colonies which she is able to hold. Malaya js as fit for self- 
government as Burma or Ceylon, but she has not yet been given that 
privilege. The fact that the British Government do not contemplate to 
giving self-government could be well illustrated-by the following facts. 

In British Guiana, the. People’s Progressive Party -gained a 
majority at a general election on a programme of self-government. A 
few months later they are thrown out of office although it was admitted 
that the newly constituted government had the peoples’ support, just 
what happened in East Bengal in 1955. A Commission, appointed by 
the British Government, reported that it would be useless to hold 
another new general election because the People’s Progressive Party 
would win again. The British Labour Party. argued.in a round about, 
way that the constitution should not have been suspended-but that “° the 
Governor should have vetoed the legislation of-the People’s -Progressive 
Party `^, which certainly amounts to the same thing. The Government 
justified their action ‘by observing that “ It is clear, their (P. P. P.) 
objective was to turn British Guiana into a totalitarian state subordinate 
to Moscow and a dangerous platform for extending communist influence 
in the Western Hemisphere ’’ (Colonial Office statement, Oct. 9, 1958). 
How could a country of 487,000 People separated from. any: other 
communist state by thousands miles of ocean—set up ‘‘ a totalitarian 
state subordinate to Moscow °? ‘Troops were sent in and the leaders 
arrested ‘‘ with a view to preventing them acting in a manner prejudicial 
to public safety and order” (Zbid.). ‘The observation- of Mr. 
J. M. Cambell, the Chairman of a Canadian firm that ‘‘ British Guiana 
remains the source of our existence and the foundations of our 
structure ”, surely betrays the Government’s often repeated declaration 
of granting self-government to the colonies. | 

In the case of Kenya, the Government- claimed that an mined 
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rising was in being and hence they resorted to repression and mass 
arrests. The Labour party supporting the fight against ‘Mau Mau’ 
argued that ‘‘ real progress is impossible until psychological and political 
conditions are such that co-operation on equal ferms is possible...... 
Opposition has been expressed in some circles to Byitain sending troops 
to the colony. Would it be a more Socialist Policy to withdraw our 
` troops and leave the people there to settle the issue by force or would 
this be more likely to lead to either a black or a white tyranny? If so, 
have we a responsibility ito try to avoid this?" (Facing Facts, etc.) 
The statement contains no proposals to meet the present situation. in 
Kenya, nor any suggestions for negotiations on the future of Kenya. - 


| 
(My article, ‘‘In the background of Kenya”, vide, Hindusthan 


1 


Standard—9th December, 1954, contains some important informations.) 


Again on Malaya both the Labourites and the Tories hold the same 
view, that is, an armed rising is in being prejudicial to public safety and 
order. The Labour Pamphlet says, ‘‘ In 1948 there was a communist 
rising in Malaya, which having failed in its object. of establishing 
‘liberated areas’ resorted to acts of tertorism.’’ Hence they argue, 
“° The events in Malaya raise in a dramatic form the question of whether 
Britain should concede self-government immediately on the threat of 
force, or whether it should suppress violent moves in the interests of 
democracy.” Se!f-government was conceded to India precisely for this 
reason. In Southern Ireland, Canada and Australia, self-government 
was granted ‘‘ on the threat of force.” Up till the movement that 
seems to be the only way by which colonies have ever obtained self- 
government. Here are peoples rebelling against White domination. 
Surely this is: part of the “ historic revolution in progress.” Yet British’ 
troops ate engaged in suppressing it. The truth is as Brig. Head (Tory, 
M.P.) ‘opines, “ Malaya, à key strategic area, is also of great economic 
value, since the export of rubber is one of our main dollar earners,” 
( Pattern of Peace ’-P. 25). Hence excuses are not wanting for justify- 
ing the armed suppression of the Malaya Peoples as in the case of other 
colonial Peoples and denying them self-government. Particularly, the 
British Socialists support the Government sending troops in the colonies 
on the ground that if they got sélf-government, there is no guarantee 
that they would establish: ‘ democracy ’, although they asserted some- 
times back (in their pamphlet, ‘ our first duty-Peace °) ~ that we have 
now to defend our gains, to go further towards Socialism and in 
particular, towards greater equality of wealth and opportunity which is 
the essence of Socialism.” At last after years of troubles, the British 
Government have conceded to the demand of the independence which 
Malaya will achieve on 31st August of this year. 
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British has been affected by .crisis after crisis in the post war 
period and the military costs of war in the colonies are adding enormously 
to Britain’s difficultigs. . Time is important and a new approach to the 
colonies is desirable. The attempt of Britain to hold back the colonial 
hberation movement is imposing an enormous drain on the economy. 
The policy of emancipating the colonial peoples and on that basis enter- 
ing into a politico-economic association with them on the basis of 
equality. is only real way forward. Britain needs the food and raw 
materials of the colonies, while on the other hand, the colonies need 
industrial and technical assistance which only Britain can offer. Hence 
the possibility of an honourable association with the colonial Peoples, 
is there which Britain should attempt for before long. This attempt 
would remove much of her present difficulties and surely endure her 
fame as the champion of democracy. 


Q 


THE SOCIAL THEME IN THE NOVELS. OR 
GEORGE MEREDITH AND THOMAS HARDY. 


G. V. L. N. SARMA 
Department of English, Gauhati University ` 
ʻ And there was a Horse in the King’s stables; and the name of 
the Horse was Genius ’ '—wrote Walter de la Mare.- Both Meredith | 
and Hardy rode -this Horse: but whereas the former drove him into 
the realm of comedy rejecting immortality and piping— I 
Into the breast that gives the rose 
Shall I with shuddering fall, 
the latter rode into the realm of tragedy crying— 
Oh Thou, who Man of Baser Earth didst make, 
And ev’n with Paradise devise the snake, 
For all the sin wherewith the Face of Man. 
Is blackened—Man’s forgiveness give—and take! 


Poetic comedy is Meredith’s (1828-1909) powerful weapon in his 
assaults against pride and vanity and all their brood. He sings and as 
he sings, he dissects. He is not of course among the gréat psychologists 
who thread their way anonymously and patiently in and out of the dark ` 
corridors of the mind and who subtly and perfectly imdividualise each 
character. (His analysis re-creates rather than divides his object by a 
series of visions which he limns`in impassioned prose.) He is essentially 
one with the poets who identify the character with the passion, who 
‘symbolise and make. abstract’. This poetic identification of the 
character with emotion is, in ‘part, due to a close observation of the 
most delicate shades of the comedy of human relations. “ Man ”’, 
says Meredith, ‘‘ is the langhing animal; and at the end of the infinite 
search, the philosopher finds himself clinging to laughter as the best of- 
human fruit, purely human and sane and comforting.’’ While 
Aristotle attributed a cathartic effect to tragedy, Meredith held that it 
was the function of comedy to ‘‘ touch and kindle the mind through 
laughter.” | ' 

Meredith developed ' "hig theory of comedy in his Essay on 
Comedy, in the prelude to the Egoist and in his ode to the comic spirit. 
Comedy, according to him, is a great social force, a means of purging 
man of unsocial vices and of inculcating a sense of humour. Without 
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a sense of humour even a god is no god. A grain of humour would 
have saved Sir Willoughby Patterne or Sir Austin Feverel. Meredith 
suggests that “a good wind of laughter ultimately would have relieved 
Sir Austin of much of blight of self-deception and oddness and extra- 
vagance; and given him a healthier view of our atmosphere of life; but 
he had it not.” «°° 

Meredith is too cheerful a humourist to be a satirist. The latter 
is a moral agent, a ‘ social scavanger working on a storage of bile ’. 
He is often a misanthrope who goes about the world with a fleck of 
foam upon his lips. ( Meredith, however, observes that no misanthrope 
can ever aspire to be a-humourist. He adds—‘* You may estimate your 
capacity for comic perception by being able to detect the ridicule of 
them you have without loving them less and more by being able to see 
yourself somewhat ridiculous to dear eyes and accepting the correction 
of their image of you. To love comedy, you must know the real world 
and know men and women‘well enough not to expect too much of them.” 

. Meredith’s preoccupation with social comedy makes him a keen 

observer of men ‘and.manhhers and prepares us for the large role which 
women play in his novels. After a study of a novel of Meredith, one 
rises with the exhilarating conviction’ that men.and women are not’ 
cats and: monkeys, but beings capable of growing more graceful than 
the angels and mightier than the leviathan. Among such beings 
women are the elect of Meredith. ` Indeed there is no socisty without 
women and Meredith afirms—“ Where a.veil is over women’s faces, 
you cannot have society.” It was the mission of Meredith to tear such 
veils where he found them. He knew that the comedy of life is enacted 
by both man and woman, yet he realised how the comedy is made 
lively and dynamic by. woman who is the unconscious and often. 
unostentatious initiator of all action, man, being only her second fiddle. 
The types of women in Meredithian fantasy, limned in unforgettable 
portraits, are kaleidoscopic; but his womanly ideal, far removed from 
prurience, is always free from febrile aberrations and is, to quote 
Edward Wagenknecht, ‘‘ certainly one of the finest tributes ever paid 
the sex in the frame of art.” | 

In life, Meredith was a feminist and held that—‘‘ women of the 
independent mind are needed for any sensible degree of progress. Thev 
will so educate their daughters that these will not be instructed at the 
start to think themselves naturally inferior to men because less muscular 
and need not have recourse to particular arts, feline chiefly, to make 
their way in the world.” 

An appropriate title for the complete works of Meredith can be 
° Women against Men.’ Though inferior in physical prowess, women 
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are superior to men.in humour, intellectual eminence and penetrating 
insight. They are less inclined to tilt at wind-mills or ride. Hippogriff 
than are men. ‘Their feet are planted firmly in the green earth; yet 
they are more likely fo transcend their selves ‘than men. In 
Meredithian fiction, they are the deputies of the Comic Spirit and by 
them man is tested, judged’ rusticated or rewarded. They throw into 
bold relief the high aspirations and low life of the hypocritical man. 
Like Chaucer’s Sir Thopas, Sir Willoughby Patterne (the principal 
character of theenovel, Thé Egoist, 1879) rides forth in quest of the 
elf-queen for his overweenihg vanity accepts no other woman for his 
spouse. But his egoism eclipses his idealism. We first see him as an 
ardently admired philanderer condescendingly accepting the adoration 
of Laetitia Dale, sweeping off an heiress and losing her to gain a 
greater prize in the debonair Clara Middleton.. Eventually Clara 
realises: that life would be intolerable with an incorrigible egoist. The 
egoist is at last forced to let go his hold on Clara, and he does so on 
condition that she should marry his unassuming kinsman; _ Whitford 
Vernon. The reader, of course, cannot help a derisive smile at the 
petty self-absorption with its insistent note of responsibility for the 
care and protection of the caged bird that is no longer in the cage. At 
last the twice-jilted Sir Willoughby is compelled to eat his humble pie 
and beg the hand of the twice-jilted and once-despised Laetitia. Pride 
has its fall and ultimately the mortified Sir Willoughby secures a 
Laetitia whose eyes are opened and who sees him as ne really is. Thus 
in the egoist’s prosecution , Clara and Laetitia are the prosecuting 
counsel and Jury while the other women of the novel, are admirable 
witnesses. Sir Willoughby: shivers in his shoes at the very idea of 
being found out by Mrs. Mountstuart, Lady Busshe or Lady Culmer 
who know him more precisely than he knows himself. | 

Tt is rather strange that Meredith’s proclivity tor moral idealism, 
- his amazing fertility of wit.and his wealth of critical observation have 
gone to exalt the womanly ideal at the expense of man’s innate 
nobility. In some of his novels, he has held up to ridicule the faithless- 
ness which Meredith imagines to be native to sophisticated man. Lucy, 
Dahlia, Vittoria, Clara, Renee, Diana, Aminta are worthy to stand 
beside their Shakespearian sisters. These graceful characters are 
bedevilled with such depraved figures as Richard Feverel, Edward 
Blancove, Sir Willoughby Patterne and Lord Ormont. What 
abominable foils: What striking contrasts! Richard’s breach of faith 
almost breaks the heart of the helpless Lucy. Dahlia Fleming is 
betrayed by Edward; Laetitia jilted by Sir Willoughby, Aminta is 
abandoned by Lord Ormont. These stories merely illustrate the over- 
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tiding hypothesis of Meredith that woman is the touch-stone of man’s 
integrity. In all the novels of Meredith, the presiding deities in the 
social cavalcade are women. In Evan Harrington, it is Lady Jocelyn 
and Rose who dominate the story and fill it with rich fragrance. Sir 
Franks, Lady Jocel¥n’s husband cannot be said to have groaned under 
the tyranny of the petticoat government; but in.comparison with his 
indomitable wife,-he is a soft milk-sop and his constant code of honour 
is deference to the superiority of his wife's judgment. Rose, in a 
similar way, governs’ the heart of Evan. On one occasion, she eggs 
him on to hazard a break-neck leap. Even the women of minor 
importance have their own distinction. Harriet is admired and adored 
by her husband as a fine duck and Louisa—the inimitable Poa 
Harriet’s sister, is the bantam hen who outherods Herod. À 

The last four novels of Meredith are illuminating variations on the 
common theme—‘ woman in the toils of a hypocritical and tyrannous 
man-made society.’ Diana of the Crossways (1885) deals with a scandal 
about Sheridan’s beautiful grand-daughter, Mrs. Caroline Norton, 
whose husband unsuccessfully sought to divorce her on a charge of mis- 
conduct with Lord Melbourne, the renowned Victorian Prime Minister. 
Mrs. Norton was falsely accused of selling a government secret to the 
London Times after working it out from her admirer, Lord Melbourne. 
This novel, the finest of Meredith’s novels on the theme of female 
emancipation, is memorable for the freshness and charm of its heroine, ~ 
In her freedom, intelligence and elfish buoyancy, she resembles 
Shakespeare’s Rosalind . fin the second of the last novels, One of 
Our Conquerors (1891), we see the heroine in the undignified role of a 
common law wife. The third: novel, Lord Ormont and his Aminta 
(1894) is built upon the career of Charles Mordaunt, Earl of 
Peterborough. It deals with the problem .of the sanctity of the 
marriage-tie in a critical situation and offers a wealth of psychological 
and ethical reflections. In The Amazing Marriage (1895), the last of 
Meredith’s complete novels, Fleetwood spurns in haste the peerless 
pearl of a -woman’s pure love only to repent at leisure for his folly. 

In his delineation of woman, Meredith ‘was a typical Victorian. 
His creations: are not happily vitiated by the gross passions and 
temptations which blight the worlds of Balzac or Flaubert. The 
peculiar vices of his world are only snobbery and egoism. It never 
occurred to him to imitate the French Naturalists and ‘ fiddle harmonies 
on the strings of sensualism.’ He was little interested in sex although 
much preoccupied with dramatization of love—love which transcends the 
vibrant tensions of physical relationships. Flooded in. love, the 
Meredithian world runs molten gold and here “ spirit brands the flesh 
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that it may live.” Asa matter of fact, Meredith was justified in 
making the love-relation a test of fidelity and charity. The problem. of 
woman’s freedom becomes the primary. mode by which social progress 
ig estimated. Meredith ‘himself ‘admits :— 

~“ The love-season is the. carnival of egoism and it brings the touch- 
stone to our natures. d speak of ‘love, not the. mask and not the 
flutings upon the theme of love, but of the passion; a ‘flame having, 
like our mortality, death in it as well as life that may or may not be 
lasting. Applied to Sir Willoughby, as to thousands of civilized males, - 
the touchstone pune him requiring to be a with apy his betrothed as 
an original savage.”’ 


I 


(Gre The Egoist) 


While ‘ Women Against Men ” can be the appropriate title for the 
corpus of Meredithian fiction, ‘Men And Women Against Fate’ can 
be the apt title for Hardy’s work. Hardy did write two social comedies 
(The Hand of Ethelberta;:A Laodicean), an incondite murder mystery 
(Desperate Remedies) and'a historical romance (The Trumpet Major); 
but his main forte is tragedy. Hardy's tragedies are deeply coloured 
by his study of Darwin and the positivists from whom he drew his 
concepts of Fatalism and scientific determinism. These concepts are 
neither cynical nor TE and invest his work with a sombre 
grandeur not found elsewhere in English fiction. Only in his last novel, 
Jude the Obscure, do they become an intolerable obsession because here 
the brilliance of character'and invention is subordinated to Heep over- 
riding concepts. 5 <š 

The social theme in Har dy i 18 obviously governed by the novelist’s 
tragic view of life. Even a ‘cursory study of one or two. of the more 
important novels drives home to us the chilling belief that human 
beings are petty and fragile toys in the hands of blind and inscrutable 
Fate. Unlike Meredith, ' ‘Hardy is awkward and ill at ease in the 
parlour and the club. where polished gentry gather and where the social 
comedy is enacted. .. Nevertheless although we do not see Hardy’s men 
and women in their mutual relations, we see them in their relations to 
space, time and Fate. All his characters are dwarfed in their setting 
against a vast background of hill, heath and sky. But this dwarfing _ 
quite strangely has a remarkable effect on each of the novel as a whole. 
It tends to distil universal pathos in the alembic -of individual pathos. 
Again Hardy does not believe that Character is Fate. In all his great 
novels, tragedy does not spring from action, but proceeds “ from a 
power which determines all action.’’ Misfortune is not brought about 
by egoism or overweening pride, but is arranged by a mysterious, fatal 
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and capricious power that strikes the weak ‘and the “strong indis- 
criminately, furiously and inevitably.. Accident or Chiitice ' is at thé 
centre of Hardy’ s creation. Hardy has. gifted the ‘burden’ of evil from 


man’s Shoulders to’ the universe. In the | process, he has’ loaded the 


ee ——. —- 


dice against man; concentrated al evil. agairist him, thus making his 
existence precarious.- His heroes. are. qùite naturally: passive and 


perplexingly effeminate. They are. quite convincing in their helpless- 


ness‘ and ‘instability before the malice of cosmic powérs although they 
gain colour when passion of misfdrtune suddenly overtakes them. 
Their abiding virtue is uncomplaining endurance; an examplary fortitude 
which seein to elevate them over the storm : and stress of fate. 


Consider Gabriel Oak, Diggory Venn ‘and Giles Winterbourne—all’ of 


them are typical Dorset shepherds, rustic: stoi i¢s—true children of the 
soit with the morals, ideals ‘and. SU perstitions of Wessex running 
through. their blood: They are unaggressive, shy, détached spectators 
of life. ‘They are sexless like the other- Victorian heroes. 

The endurance of Hardy's” heroes has mellowed into the rich 
humour of his quaint peasantry, who form a sort of chorus for the 
novel. Hardy’s rustics are too ‘‘ humble to fear a fall.” They do not 
promote the tragedy, but afford comic relief and their humour is like 
bright sunshine on a dark, deep sea. They are inimitable and nothing 
is more fascinating: than the sunny scenes in Warren’s Malthouse or 
in the Buck’s Head Tavern—scenes which are beyond the scope and 
range of Meredith. 

Hardy’s lively gallery of charming women is wider in range and 
more vivid than that of Meredith. (In the portrayal of feminine 
characters, Hardy deals with some extreme psychic oddities although he 
floundered in registering familiar and real’ neuroses. / The only excep- 
tional triumph is Sue Bridehead who remains one of the most impressive 
portraits of a neurotic and sexually maladjusted woman. Beyond Sue, 
Hardy never attempted a detailed picture of the epicene woman, for 
“ Diana was the goddess whom Bathsheba adored ” and sven Grace 
Melbury had ‘‘ more of Artemis than of Aphrodite in her constitution.”’ 

The stubborn idealism of the Meredithian heroine falls to the lot 


of Hardy’s hero while the essential woman in Hardy’s vision seems to ` 


be the weaker and the fleshlier than (not to speak even of the angelic 
woman) the erring man of Meredith’s fiction: According to Santayana, 
woman has a Sibylline intuition and the right to be irrationally apropos. 
Some of the notable feminine characters of Hardy possess these traits in 
abundance—Sibylline intuition and floods of irrational impulses which 
break through all the dykes of reason and carve their wayward channels 
ultimately converging in tragedy. ‘‘ I am content to build happiness 


a 
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on any wasqa basis that may be near at hand,” Elfride tells Btechen 
Smith, “ You are for making a world to suit your peep “ You 
are Just like all women.” Clym informs Bustacia, “ they are ever 
content to build their lives on any incidental position that offers itself; 
whilst men would fain make a globe to suit thenf.’’ The illuminating . 
comments of Albert Guerard on Hardy's women characters are worth 
;quoting here: “ Women ‘ncorrigibly bent on enjoying life,” he says, 


jsé 


| are unmoral and by the same token charming. ‘They are as unmoral 
| and charming as any other irrational unregenerate objects. They are 
scarcely to be ' understood ’ and must therefore be pardoned.” 

To sum up the social theme in the hands of Meredith was 
irradiated by the comic spirit, ' ‘a fine celestial sunlight in the mind, 
answering to the theological grace of God in the heart ’’; in Hardy,. by — 
the conflict with destiny, of human beings who put forth all their | 
strength to deal wth “ the downright blows, the. freakish ingenuity, 
the gradually increasing malignity of Fate, reserving none to spend 


upon the delicacies of human comedy.” 
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JANAKI VALLABHA BHATTACHARYYA M.A., PR, Dis (Sankhyatirtha) 
TREYETORES OF THE STUDY OF GRANNAR 


If the defenders answer the first altarnative in the affirmative 
then they involve an unanswerable vicious circle since the science of 
grammar is based upon the-usages of savants and savants are those 
who~are proficient in the science of grammar. It is a fact that those 
who are not well up in Sanskrit Grammar are not adept in using 
chaste classical Sanskrit words (words which ‘are grammatically 
correct). If they answer the second alternative in the affirmative 
then coachmen and such other persons who use vulgar words such as 
‘gavi’ etc. should became savants and the science of grammar is noth- 
` ing but a record of refinements upon those vulgar expressions. Such 
a conclusion appears to be absolutely irrelevant. If they answer the 
third alternative in the affirmative then the promiscuous use of the 
‘chaste and the vulgar words, e.g., ‘go’, ‘gav? etc. should go on 
uninterruptedly. In that case the study of grammar will be superfluous. 
But it is reasonable to hold that the medical science owes its origin 
to the reliable teachers who have composed it with the help of the 
experimental method of agreement and difference. Even if the 
science of grammar is judged from this point of view, it serves no 
useful purpdse. Moreover, it has no utility since the author of 
aphorisms of grammar has made no mention of it. As Jaimini, the 
_ author of Mimaisa aphorisms, has clearly stated the usefulnsss of 
Mimansa Sutras in his first Sutra, ‘‘Athato Dharma jijiasa’’, as . 
Gautama has expressed the utility of his Nyaya-siittras in bis first Sūtra 
“Pramánašdi-jñanat nihgreyasddhigamah’’ and as Kanada has vindi- 
cated the efficacy of the study of his Vaisesika-Sutras in his initial 
sūtra ‘“‘Sadharmyadi-jfianan nihsreyasidhigamah’’ sə Panini, the 
author of grammatical aphorisms has given no indication of the 
usefulness of the study of grammar. Now, the defenders may contend 
that Panini has made no mention of its utility because if may be 
easily guessed. We, the critics, say, “What do you say’? We 
fail to discover it up to this time even aftera thorough search for it, 
The point in question is the subject of dispute among all parties. 
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There are four different ends of human life, viz., (1) Celestial 
happiness, (2) Wealth, (3) Sensuous Pleasure and (4) Final eman- 
cipation from bondage.: Now, the defenders may look forward to any 
` one of these ends as the goal of grammatical study. Of these four 
ends Dharma (means to calestical happiness) does not constitute the 
goal of grammatical study since Dharma consists. in being a sacrifice, 
gift, and libation etc. Or, Dharma is Aptiva, i.e., the transcendental 
result of the various Vedic rites. It is revealed only by the Vedas. 
Those who are well-acquainted with Dharma hold that the Vedas are 
the only source of the knowledge of Dharma. Or, we take no exception 
to the view if oné holds that Qmrti of Manu which is based upon 
the Vedas, good conduct, of the pious men and tradition is also autho- 
rity on Dharma. But grammar.in-itself is not competent to impart 
instructions on Dharma. | | It is not reasonable to think that Dharma 
is the end of grammar because it is ancillary to the Vedas. Dharma: 
is the goal of that science which gives directions to the performance 
of duties since such a goalis bound up with the necessary directions 
of duties, Dbarma is not the goal of tLe study of grammar since it 
gives no such directions. Therefore, the hypothesis that Dharma is 
the goal of grammar has been refuted. 

It is well-known that wealth is the goal of vocational subjects 
and Political Science. ' But wealth is not attained through the study 
of grammar since many. scholars of grammar are generally noticed 
to be very poor. Therefore, wealth is not the goal of grammar, 
Sensuous pleasure is the object of the Sexual science, composed by 
Vatsyayana. Grammar has got the least connection with this science. 
Such pleasure is beyond its reach. Moksa or Final Liberation is 
attained through the realisation of one’s own self and the cessation of 
five kinds of klegas (five sources of bondage—an initial error, mis- 
identification, love, hatred and fear of death). This is the verdict 
of the spiritual experts. Itis not very reasonable to hold that the 
proper knowledge of cerebral sa and na is a means to Final Liberation. 
Thus we arrive at the conclusion that none of the four ends is attained 
through the study of graminar. 

Now, the defenders of the ‘utility of the study of grammar may 
contend that no distinct end of the study of grammar has been men- 
tioned since it is affiliated ‘ancillary to the Vedic lore; an embodiment 
of all instructions conducive to all these four ends. They also add 
that ends which are altainable through the study of the Vedas are 
also attainable through the study of grammar. This contention has 
been already refuted. 
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The basic assumption that grammar is accessory to the Vedas on 
the strength of its Instructions on chaste words has been refuted. It 
renders no other service to the Vedic study. Such a grammar has no 
utility, . Moreover, a branch of learning which i is not helpful to the 
Vedic.study cannot Be its ancillary. 

The. Vedas do not obey the injunctions issued by their subordinate 
science since the Mimansakas hold that they are the sole authority on 
the matter of injunctions. The purport of this point is that one should 
not logically hold that the science of grammar is an ancillary of the 
Vedas on the basis of non-vedic injunctions. 

The celebrated bhasya- kara. of Panini has: mentioned a few 
utilities of the study. of grammar, viz. the preservation of the Vedas 
etc, As these purposes are served also by other methods so we should 
not absolutely depend upon grammar for the attainment of the said 
objects. The continuous circle of students preserve the purity of 
the Vedas. If one student slightly deviates from the proper pronuncia- 
tion of an accent or. a letter then the other students give the following 
warning to him. They say “Do not mar the Vedas. This is the 
correct pronunciation af the Vedic. sentence. Pronounce it thus.’’ 
They instruct him. Thus the Vedas are preserved. The second 
utility is tha ie., the necessary modification of a Vedie word etz, 
according to requirement.. This modification takes place with regard 
to mantras, tunes and preparatory ‘acts for purifying substances. The 
modification of tunes is learnt either from the -Mimansa-sitras or 
from the usages of the sacrificial experts. The modification of words 
in a mantra is also learnt from the same source. Any modification 
with regard to a preparatory acti for purifying something: is beyond 
the scope of grammar. What shall grammar do in this matter? 
The Vedas themselves do not constitute the object of the study of 
grammar. This suggestion has been already examined and criticised. 
Moreover, the Vedas reveal ends of human life but they are not ends 
in themselves. It bas been said that the study of grammar provides 
dne with an easy access to literature.. Does it do so? ' What do you 
say? One cannot master if even if he has been reading it from his. 
childhood and continues his study for many years. If it is an easy 
wav we do not know what will be a difficult one. Grammar can solve 
nd doubt about the meaning of a Vedic sentence. It is Mimansa 
Sastra which solves a good number of doubts eclipsing the meaning 
of each Vedic sentence. The science of grammar is mever , noticed 
to do this function. The mention of five-fold utilities of the. study 
of grammar viz. the preservation of the purity of the Vedas, necessary, 
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modifications of the Vedas, the easier method of learning languange and 
the removal of doubts has not been rightly made. 

The said commentator has made mention of other minor utilities 
of the-study of grammar. Let us illustrate one of them. The demons 
who were innocent of grammar wiongly pronounded “Helaya Helaya 
etc.” and were crushed. The correct prounnciation of this mantra 
should be “He arayah, he arayah’ etc. These utilities have only 
-minor significance. These are too insignificant to record. More- 
over, these are indirect; utilities. Kumiarila in his Tantra-Varttike 
has said to this effect :—! . 


The grammarians hope against hope if they try to establish minor 
utilities of the grammestical study when its major utilities are not 
established. They behave just like a drowning man who catches at 


| 


a straw, leaving aside big trees. 


THE UNTENABILITY OF THE HYPOTHESIS THAT GRAMMAR: MAKES 


AN JMPROVEMENT UPON WORDS. 

Ñ | | 

Now, the defenders may contend thus:—There is no need of 
making an investigation for other utilities of the study of grammar. 
The only object of grammar is to make an improvement upon words. 
The critics say in reply to this contention that they should explain 
their point, viz. the samskara of a word. What is this samskara? 
What result do we detive from it? As sprinkling purifies Bribis, 
as looking at ghee purifies it, as the establishing of sacred fires con- 
secrates fire so grammar does not make an improvement upon words. 
The Naiyayikas hold that letters are very short-lived. They pass 
away as soon as they are uttered. What is the samskara that a sound 
has? As acceleration is the samskara of the flying arrow, as impres- 
sion is the samskara of the soul as the branch of a tree has elasticity 
as its samskara so what i is the samskara of a sound? Again, if we 
subscribe to the hypothesis that letters are eternal then we are also 
compelled to admit that their manifestation is transient. In that. 
case what is this samskara that affects them? Does a samskara 
work upon a letter, or upon a word, or upon a sentence? No solution 
can be given to any of these three alternatives. The grammarians 
hold that a sentence is a partless whole. Hence, a samskara which 
is directed towards a letter or a word has no ground to stand upon. 
Now, the grammarians may contend that the stems and suffixes will 
be elicited from sentences and the remaining words will be brought 
under samskara. Such a contention does not hold good. Such 
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words are non-existent. Hence, no samskara can he worked upon 
them. 

Some have criticised the above attempt thus :—Do not neigen 
persons who intend to introduce samekara into words after having 
distingnished them from a sentence by means of imagination, wreath 
a garland of sky-flowers, having given up flowers which emit fragrance 
and become ornaments of different directions: 

Nobody comes across a Vedic injunction (either universal or 
sectional) which enjoins to formulate grammatical laws for the better 
analysis of words or for the synthesis of parts of words. There is no 
injunction on the authority of whith we shall take up the better study 
of words. A sacrificer is enjoined to put a horn, brought to scratch 
the body of an antelope, into a sacrificial hole. This act exerts a 
sacred influence upon the rite which has been observed. A similar 
act in some cases precedes a rite which will be performed. 

One should sprinkle Brihis. Sprinkling in accordance with this 
injunction will make the future Darsa and Purnamasa rites more 
perfect. In these ways it is not possible for us to make an improve- 
ment upon words. There is an injunction viz. one should study the 
Vedas. It concerns oniy with a young boy of the twice-born class. 
Tt introduces some qualitative changes to him as he is taken to a 
Vedic teacher for the learning of the Vedas. Upanayan ceremony is a. 
symobol of the beginning of the Vedic study. Or, the said injunction 
exerts an influence upon the Vedas thus acquired. Let us stop this 
discussion since it is a very long one. The drift of our discussion is 
this that the study of grammar is not competent enough to bring in 
such an improvement. It is also doubtful to hold that grammar 
makes an improvement upon words by formulating laws which govern. 
inflexions, such formal changes of words as do not affect a stem and 
its inflexion, the elision of letters, formal changes which affect a stem 
and its inflexion and such other things. Let us stop this discussion. 
Grammar cannot work a change which isa very hard task either in. 
organs of speech, orin the internal air which is instrumental to the 
being of sound or in the organ of hearing which is instrumental to 
its perception, or in the soul of a speaker, or in the internal organ, or 
in the intellect. For this reason it is certain that grammar cannot 
create such situation as helps the use of verbal expressions. Some 
may contend that the services of grammar cannot be dispensed with 
since if explains a few dificult compound words such as sthila-prsatt. 
etc. Such a contention is not tenable since kalpa-sitra, a work on 
rituals, and such other treatises will render the same service. 
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Some body has said in defence of grammar that grammar is the” 
only means of the clear understanding of words. Kumarila, the author - 
of Tantra-Varttika, smiles: at- his claims and remarks that without 
the organ of hearing words are not otherwise distinctly perceived. 

Moreover, though grammar has chastened words yet many 
ancient writers of acknowledged authority have used many irregular 
words which violate the rules of grammar. Panini, the author of - 
grammatical sitras, bas used irregular words in his stitras ‘‘Jani- 
karttuh’’ prakrtih and tat-prayojaka hetusca’’. The compound words 
‘‘Jani-kartiuh’’ and “Tat-prayojakah”’ are illustrations of Tat-purusa ` 
compound. The sixth case-ending Bas been dropped. But the rule - 
“Trjakā-bhyām kartari” opposes the formation of Tat purusa com- 
pound in these two cases. Again, the term ‘jani’ denotes a root. 
But in the above sūtra the word denotes a different meaning. ` 
Katyayana, the author of Varttika on Panini’s sūtras, has indulged 
in irregular usages. Let us illustrate them. In his sūtra ‘‘Dambher 
halgrahanasya jati vacakatvat’” the compound word ‘jati-vacakatvat’: 
is irregular since Sasthi-tat-purusa is not permissible. Let us take 
another example. In the sūtra ‘‘Anyabhavyam tu kala-gabda-vyava 
yat’ the word ‘anyabhavyam’ is irregular. The nominal suffix ‘gyaii’: 
has been attached to the compound word ‘anya bhavah’. The provi- 
sion for the said suffix hag been made in the sūtra ‘‘Guna-vacana-- 
Brahmané dibhyah’’. The word ‘anyabhava’ is not an abstract noun, 
since it has been said that an abstract noun ceases to be so if it enters 
into a compound. In-other words no compound word should be 
treated as an abstract noun. The said’ suffix is also attached to such 
words as fall within the group of words having the word ‘Brahmana’: 
at their head. The said word is not included in the list. The author 
of ‘bhisya on Panini’s siitras, has not dropped the case-ending, in- 
tending to use a, compound word of the Tat-purusa ‘class, containing 
another compound word,of the Dvandva-type in the analogy of the 
_ word ‘aviravika’. He has violated -the rule of Panini, viz. ‘‘Supo: 
dhatu-pratipadikayoh”’. ‘He has also violated the rule of Panini 
‘“Anyathaivam katbam itham susiddha prayogagcet’’ since his sentence: 
“Anyatha krtva- codyam’ anyatha krtva  pariharah’’ illustrates his 
irregularity. He should, have attached the suffix “Namul” but not: 
‘'Ktvac'’'to the root ‘kr’ preceded by the word ‘anyatha’. ‘he above 
three sages are the propounders of the system of Grammar. -It is’ 
a matter of grave regret ‘that these great personages have deviated: 
from the path of duty i. °. ' the use of correct expressions. Whom shal? 
“we chastise?’ | 
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In Manu’s treatise and such other works a large number of words 
which are irregularly formed is counted. He writes “Jnataram anti- 
metyuktva’’. The euphonic combination -resulting in ‘antimeti’ is uot 
permissible. Asvalayana has also used “Aksini ajyati.’’ ‘The resul- 
ting form ‘ajyeti’ as grammatically incorrect, The author of Grhya- 
sūtra has used ‘‘Mirdhani abhijighranam.’’ The suffix ‘sanac’ has 
been attached to the root ‘ghra.’ It should not have been attached 
to the root in question. Valmiki has written ““Tubhyam ca Ragha- 
vasya.’’ The word ‘Raghavasya’ is incorrect. Vedavydsa has made 
a mistake when he writes ‘“‘Janme janme yadabhyastam.’’ The word 
‘anma’ is not chaste. . It should be-janman. Hence he should have 
written ‘“Janmani janmani ete.’’- Kumarila in his Tantra-varttika 
says that in the works on History and Purana -there is no end. of 
unchaste words. 


DEFINITION OF A CHASTE WORD IS PUZZLING 


There is no need of censuring the ancient personages. Our con. 
cluding remark in a nut-shell is this that grammar renders service 
neither to classical language.nor to Vedic language. . Let us point out 
the initial failure of grammar not to speak of other such failures, 
Patafijali commences‘bis work with the title “Atha gabdinuédsanana’’ 
(Instruction in words). He raises a question, viz. “which words are 
to be discussed?’’ He solves the- problem by proposing to give 
instruction in classical and Vedic words. But he. fails to enumerate 
the number of classical and Vedic words: ‘We are going to discuss 
the matter in question. Shall we treat each word individually and 
give our’ instruction? «Or, shall we take up many words at a time 
and bring them under a general rule? It is an impossible feat to 
treat: each word individually. The ancient teachers have expressed 
their opinion ‘regarding the subject-matter under discussion: They 
say ‘‘Brhaspati (the lord ‘of speech) himself has ‘been instructing 
Indra in words, one by one, for a thousand divine years but has been 
unable to complete his task sirce the number of words is inexhaus- 
tibie. It is not also possible to determine all chaste words’ by means 
of general ‘rules. The reason has been given before. In a-nut-shell 
it is this that no common property which constitutes a mark of dis- 
tinction from all vulgar words belongs to all chaste words like the 
species of cowness. How is an instruction in words to be imparted? 
He raises the problem and solves it thus: a word is to be analysed 
‘into two parts, viz. (1) its basic element-and (2) inflexion attached to 
jt and a general rule, determined by a qualification, is to be‘formu- 
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lated. Let us take an example to illustrate the above procedure. 
The sūtra ‘‘karmanyan’’ ig a qualified general rule. The verbal suffix 
‘an’ is attached to. a verb. This is the general rule. It is qualified: 
by the word ‘karmani’ karma is such as denotes an objective case 
and is penultimate. Thus, the meaning of the qualified general rule. 
is this that ‘an’ suffix is attached to a verb provided it. is qualified. 
by a penultimate A case. The defenders of the utility of 
grammar hold that words such as kumbhakara, nagarakara etc., are 
easily explained by means of the qualified general rule and many 
other words such as goda, kambalada etc., are also explained by 
general rules without any diffieulty* We have already elaborately 
criticised the supposition that a word consists of two imaginary parts: 
viz. (1) a basic, element} and: (2) a suffix and expressed our opinion ` 
about it. Now,‘we shall examine the new hypothesis viz., the sup- 
position of a qualified general rule. Such a rule is not without its 
defects since the determination of the two elements of a word is 
not exact. | F 

Let us eleatly state! the ground of our objection.. The general 
zule is that a suffix is attached to a verb. In order to make it in- 
telligible they should define a verb. Now, the grammarians may say. 
by way of repartee that a verb has been defined in the sūtra “Bhüva- 
dayo dhatavah’’ and its characteristic feature ‘has been indicated. 
Some. words have been read as synonyms in an order of succession 
and several such groups have been included in the list of verbs. 
These words have been defined as verbs. The inflexion ‘tin’ and 
several suffixes are attached to them. The critics make the following 
remark :—“ Very well, youjhave said this. But ‘your definition does 
not point to the true c aracteristic feature of a verb. If you ask 
“why?” then the reason of our critical note is as follows. Let us 
take an: example, say ‘gandate.’ The noun ‘ganda’ should be treated 
as a verb.’ Thus, the definition of a verb suffers from the defect of 
being too wide since accordii to your rule inflexion ‘tin’ is attached 
to a verb. ` There is a verb “ghata' which denotes activity. There is 
also a noun ‘ghata.’ a is a verb ‘ama’ which means to be 





sick. When its non-essential ‘termination ‘a’ becomes’ detached 
the essential form of the verb is ‘am’. The second case-ending ‘in 
the singular number is also ‘am’. There is a verb ‘bhi’ and a noun 
‘phi’ also exists. There isa verb ‘yati’ denoting ‘to act well’. It 
has ‘an accidental termination ‘“‘i’’. When it drops off the verb 
assumes the real form ‘yat’. There is also a pronoun ‘yat’ which is 
well-known, being included in the list of pronouns. As there is no 

| : 

| 
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‘difference between the verbs and the words mentioned above so why 
- should not inflexions ‘tirh’ etc. be attached to ghata, bhū and yat 
. (which are not verbs)? Now, the grammarians may contend that 
a verb is such as denotes activity. If this is their contention then 
the verbs ‘to be’. ¢bhi) and ‘to stand’ (sthä) cease to be verbs. . They 
. should not be included in the list of verbs.” L. 

“ Now, the grammarians may revise their definition of a verb 
-and hold that there are two definitions of a verb. These definitions 
are as follows :— (1) That which is included in the list of. verbs 
is a verb and (2) “That which denotes activity isa verb.” Thus, 
‘bhū’ and ‘stha’ will be treated as.verbs since they finda place 
in the list of verbs. The critics put @ question to them whether 
these two definitions wil apply severally -or, jointly. If they 
say that they will apply severally then the verbs “bhi? and ‘atha’ 
will not be treated as verbs since the second definition of ‘a 
verb does not apply to them. If the definitions of a verb do not 
apply to all verbs then the characteristic feature of a verb remains 
indeterminate.. In. that .case how will it be possible to attach in- 
flexion ‘tih’ and suffixes. to a verb?. They are attached only to 
verbs. As verbs cannot be defined where will they be attached to? 
If the grammarians hold that the above two definitions of a verb are to 
be applied jointly then they make no improvement upon the situation 
$., the defect mentioned remains unremedied. 

Some ‘tirh’ inflexions are time-adjective but are not denotative 
of tenses. If they do not denote the different times of actions then 
it is impossible to frame rules which speak of the connection of the 
various tenses with differeni inflexions. The siitras e.g. ‘‘Varttamane 
lat”, ‘‘Bhavisyati lrt’, ‘‘Bhitte larh” etc. try to do something im- 
practicable since mentioning times they try to establish the relation 
of various inflections with them (times). Now, the grammarians 
may hold that these inflections will denote tenses +. times. IE” 
they change front, they contradict their own Bhasya-kira who is an 
authority on grammar. He has said that the verb in question denotes 
the past tense. If the findings of the Bhasya-kara are accepted then 
the said rules are absurd since the meaning of a verb cannot regulate 
itself. The inflexions such as lim etc. point to such things as are 
incomprehensible. Hence, they are prescribed to denote order ete. 
Such meanings of inflexions can be determined neither by themselves 
nor by their adjuncts. 

Similarly rules which govern cases are also defective. An 
ablative case expresses a noun or its equivalent which remains motion- 
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less when an act of..separition takes place. Devadatta his fallen 
from a tree. A: tree is said to bė the'abiative cage. ` A free is motion- 
less.. But it has not the slightest relation tothe act of falling. 
Hence it does not fulfil the condition of being a case. A case.is that 
‘which is related. to a verb: A tree:does not:welate itself with the 
verb in question. - A traveller has fallen behind a .caravan.- A’ person 
-has fallen from. a moving chariot. ..: A ‘caravan and a chariot are not 
‘motionless like a-tree since an: action is noticed in them. It isa 
truism that: they have their own action. Any. verb does, not determine 
a case iù a sentence. `Butla case- is determined only with reference 
to-a verb which finds a place in a senténce. In the above illustrations 
-the two verbs viz. to fall behind and to fall’ from, -have..been used; 
Aë- a tree has: no relation. with the said verb ‘so..a.caravan and a 
cHariot are in' no way connected with these two verbs.. Hach: of 
-them may be related to a particular verb and.be a case. But ‘this 
connection with’a particular. verb does not mean that a- case maintains 
its statu quo ante. in relation to all verbs.. without- an. exception. Ef 
‘this be-so then the definition of-a case will.be too wide. : Thus we 
‘see that mig definition of the ablative case has a serious flaw. - ee 
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A NEW VIEW OF CULTURE 


R. L. Anusa, M.A., Pu.D. 


° Khalsa College, Amritsar 


I—CHARACTERISTICS 


Culture is as old as man, as deep as his heart, as complex as his 
mind, and as diverse as his struggle for existence. It has evolved with 
his own evolution, the fundamental of its growth being the play of 
human nature under the stress of time and place. The old view of 
culture is based upon idealism which regards the world as the embodi- 
ment of an ‘ absolute idea’, a ‘ universal spirit °, ‘ consciousness ’. 


The new view is based upon materialism ‘‘ which holds that 
matter, nature, being, is an objective reality, existing outside, and 
independent of, our consciousness ”. In other words, “ the material 
world is primary; and consciousness (thought) is secondary—derivative, 
reflection of the objective reality °. It is not conscicusness of men 
that determines their being, says Marx, but on the contrary, their 
social being that determines their consciousness.” Engels confirms the 
view by saying that “ Life is not determined by consciousness, but 
consciousness by life ’’.* The production of ideas, of conceptions, of 
consciousness is at first directly inter-woven with the material activity 
and the material intercourse of men; the language of real life, conceiv- 
ing, thinking, the mental intercourse of men, appear at the stage as 
the direct efflux of their material behaviour.* Hence, argues Stalin, 
the source of formation of spiritual life of society, the origin of social 
ideas, social theories, political: views and political institutions them- 
selves should be sought for in the conditions of the material life of 
society in social being, of which these ideas, theories, views, etc., are 
the reflections. ‘‘ Morality, religion metaphysics, all the rest of 
ideology and their corresponding forms of consciousness, thus no longer. 
retain their independence.’ Society, according to Marx, is the real 
foundation on which rises a legal and political superstructure and to 
which correspond definite forms of social consciousness.’ 


1 Dialectical and Historical Materialism, 191. 
2 A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy Selected Works, Vol. T, 
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3 Marx and Engels. The German Ideology, 13-16 (GI). 
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5 Dialectical and Historical Materialism, 19f, 25f (D.H.M.}. 
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But though political, judicial, philosophical, religious, literary, 
artistic development is based on economic development, yet all these 
activities react upon one another and also upon the economic base. 
Economic necessity and interaction on its basis, influence the course 
of progress. Though economic relations are decisive in their influence, 
political and ideological factors cannot be ignored in their operations.* 
They have their significance and they play thelr important role in 
history. Some of these hamper the development, others facilitate the 
progress, of society. | 


2. Secondly, culture is not only primarily material but also evolu- 
tionary and dynamic. All nature, according to Engels, is in a constant 
state of coming into being hnd going out of being, in a constant flux, 
in a ceaseless state of movement and change.” This process of develop- 
ment is an onward and upward movement from an old quantitative 
state to a new qualitative state, as a development from. the simple to the 
complex, from the lower to the higher, not as a harmonious unfolding 
of phenomena but a disclosure of the contradictions inherent in things 
and phenomena. In other words, development takes the form of 
struggle of opposite tendencies which operate on the basis of these 
internal contradictions.° In the space of three thousand years, five 
different social systems have prevailed in the world: primitive com- 
munal or tribal, slave, feudal, capitalist and socialist. With the 
change of the economic foundation, says Marx, the entire immense 
superstructure is more or less rapidly transformed.** Productive forces 
change and develop and are the most mobile and revolutionary element 
in production. The changes in the mode of production inevitably call 
for the changes in the whole social system, social ideas, political views 
and political institutions.“ | New social ideas and theories arise precisely 
because they are necessary! to society. It is found impossible to carry 
out the urgent tasks of development of the material life of society with- 
out the tremendous organising, mobilising and transforming values of 
new ideas, new theories, new political views.” They so react upon 
social being and upon the materia] life of society as to create conditions 
necessary for further dev elopment. Theory, says Marx, becomes a 
material force as soon as if has gripped the masses.“* 


8 (3) 

° G.I, 482. 

10 D.H.M., 9-14, 33, 45, 
(2) 

12 D.H.M., 88, 48. 


13 Ibid., 29. | 
14 G.I, 406. 
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9. Thirdly, the new view of culture characterises it as essentially 
proletarian. The history of social development, says Stalin, is above 
all the history of the development of production, of the modes of pro- 
duction, of the development of the productive forces, and of the. 
producers of material values that are necessary for the existence of 
society. In other words, the labouring masses are the chief force in 
the process of production. The historical science must, therefore, con- 
cludes Stalin, devote itself not to the actions of kings, generals, 
conquerors, and subjugators but to the history of the labouring masses, 
of the peoples.*® 

The hand is not only the “organ of labour, it is also, says Engels, 
the product of labour. Only by labour, by adaptation to every new 
operation, by inheritance of physical improvements and their ever- 
renewed employment, has the human hand attained the high degree 
of perfection that has enabled it to, conjure into being the pictures of 
Raphael, the statues of Thorwaldson, the music of Paganini." 

According to Gorky, whom Lenin regarded ‘‘ undoubtedly an 
authority in the matter of proletarian art ’’,)” labour offers the shortest 
and straightest road towards freedom and culture.4® The social and 
cultural development of man is normal only if the hands teach the 
head, then the now wiser head teaches the hands and then the even 
cleverer hands again, and even more thoroughly, stimulate the further 
development of the brain. Freedom, culture and knowledge, in 
short, are the products of labour. Truth, as an instrument of know- 
ledge, as a stairway leading men forward and upwards, is created by 
human labour.” It is'in this light that Gorky regards only people 
willing and able to work as true heroes.”* ‘“‘ The new Russian man, 
the builder of a new state ’’ is an “ irrefutable proof of the great wealth 
of creative forces and gifts that lie in the working masses’’.2? By 
the labour of their own hands, with their feet firmly planted on the 
earth, these honest skilful workers have built up new Russia by virtue 
of their faith in their own reason and will and in the spontaneous forces 
of nature which must be conquered in order that they may become the 
servants of man’s reason and will and lighten his life and labour. 
They believe that “ only man exists—everything else is his thinking 
and his doing ’’.** 


15 D.H.M., 39f. 
16 Dialectics of Nature, 281. 
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4. Fourthly, the new culture is aptly described as socialist culture. 
The only ones capable of understanding the honest words- of right- 
minded people are proletarians, the handiworkers of culture, the work- 
ing intellectuals and the labouring peasants, who want to be, and 
deserve to be, masters of culture.™* U.S.8.R., says*Gorky, is creating 
a new culture, on the strength of the mighty creative power of the 
proletarian humanism, the ,|humanism of Marx and Lenin.” The 
working people, he believes, possess inexhaustible reserves of intellec- 
tual energy latent in them which await to be released in reconstructing 
the new culture.** The proletarian, in the new Russia, instead of being 
a drudge, is proving that when armed with knowledge he is quite cap- 
able of being a consummate master of culture and maker of culture.” 
There the will and reason of the entire mass of the workers and peasants 
are stimulated and educated by work that is necessary to the state, 
and also beneficial to every working individual, and there the entire 
labour energy is enlisted in the multiform work of creating new condi- 
tions of life, that is, new socialist culture. The new proletarian is 
conscious of the fact that it is precisely their labour that has created 
all the treasures of culture: By utilising these treasures, they must 
create a new universally human socialist culture.” The revolution has 
loosened all the forces chained down before and has driven them to the 
surface from the depths. ‘The awakening of new forces and their 
work on creating a new art and culture, said Lenin, is a good thing, 
a very good thing. Their tempestuous course of development is Pe 
standable and useful. We must catch up with all that has been 
neglected for ages and we want to.°° The tremendous energy, to which 
Gorky has referred, has been released and is being partly directed in 
the channels of art and literature. We must never forget, said Gorky 
in 1934, that throughout the territory of the U.S.S.R. among the 
masses of the working people a great renaissance is rapidly taking 
place. They are progressing towards the free creation of a new history 
and of a socialist culture. U 


I—ATTITUDE TOWARDS ART 


According to Lemn, art is not a luxury meant for the few m 
patronised by the few. “Tt is unseemly ’’, he said once, * to main- 


24 A.P., 408. 
25 Tbid., 3927. 
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tam such a luxurious theatre (as the Bolshoi Theatre) at great cost 
when we haven’t enough money to maintain the most ordinary schools 
in the villages.” °° Must we provide fine cakes for a small minority 
while the masses of workers and peasants still lack black bread? *° 
What is important, is not our opinion on art. What is important is not 
what art has to give several hundred, even several thousand of the total 
. population of millions. Art belongs to the people. It must let its 
roots go down deep into the very thick of the masses.” 

In other words, art must come home to the business and -bosoms 
of the people. “ It must unite the feeling, thought and will of these 
masses, uplift them. It must awaken the artists among them and 
develop them.’’ 

The funetion of art, then, according to Lenin is threefold: to 
appeal to the masses, to uplift them and to inspire them. 

Asserting the claim of the people: on art, he says, “ They ‘ made’ 
the revolution and defended its cause... making untold sacrifices. 
Truly our workers and peasants deserve something more than spectacles. 
They have earned the right to really great art. That is why we first 
of all call for the widest popular education and upbringing. That pre- 
pares the ground for culture, on the condition, of course, that the question 
of bread is solved. On this basis a really great new communist art 
must arise which will find a form consistent with its content." 

The duty of the State is, first to provide bread for the people; 
second, to educate them and then to cater for their artistic needs finan- 
cially. In the mean time it is the duty of the intellectuals to come to 
the help of the State in attempting the problems of the popular art. 
Our ‘ intellectuals’, Lenin reminds them, have noble problems of tha 
utmost importance to solve in this respect. If they understand and 
solve these problems, the intelligentsia will only do their duty towards 
the proletarian revolution which opened wide the doors for them also.” 
From a mass of people, wrote Gorky in 1934, whose intellectual level 
was that of the seventeenth century, progressive men and women of 
the twentieth century are rapidly emerging in great numbers and this 
‘magnificent process holds hundreds of themes. and subjects for plays, 
novels, poems and stories. Never has there been an age in which art 
had at its disposal such a variety of material as our country now offers. 
Never before have writers had such extensive opportunities of free and 

$2 TAA.L., 56. 33 Ibid., 48. 
34 Ibid., 48. l 

Raising the economic standard of the masses was the first priority. It was no 
use talking of cultural advancement to hungry people.”—Nehru in his address 
to 40th Session of the Indian Science Congress, January 2, 1958. 


35 Ibid., 43. | 
36 Ibid., 43. 
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immediate contact with reading public as we now have in our country.” 
We, the writers of the Soviet Union, adds Gorky, have gained the right 
to say that a new mah has appeared in the world, a man without 

callouses on the brain °, and with a great desire to reveal himself 
and his gifts and abilities. The intellectual energy which was there 
potentially, but was not active in practice, is now magnificently 
effective.** : 

7. Next to the masses, art should concern itself with genuine 
heroes of culture, forerunners of socialism, its theoreticians and fighters 
as well as leading lights in u s science and art.” Art, said 
Lenin, must be pushed: ‘‘ as a meahs of propaganda ’’,*° and be intelli- 
gible to the masses.*? | 


F 


Lastly, literature,! must become an integral part of an organised, 
planned, united social democratic party work, a part of the proletarian 
cause, as a whole, ' part and parcel’ of a single whole. Lenin had 
no patience with ‘ literary supermen °, ‘ literary careerism °, individual 
‘lordly anarchism ’, ‘ anarchist individualism’, ‘absolute individual 
intellectual aioe e Literature, he said, must become party 
literature. ** . 

8. Discussing the nature of art, Gorky admits that Art is within 
the powers of the individual, but asserts that only the community is cap- 
able of true creation. ! It was the Greek people who created Zeus, 
Phidias merely carved him in marble.** In the beginnings of literature, 
he points out, an individual acted as an instrument of the community 
in carrying out the functions entrusted to him; but, later having 
developed skill and initiative in the new uses of the material supplied 
by collective experiencé, the individual grew conscious of himself as a 
new creative force independent of community.*® This freedom of art 
prompted individuals to withdraw into the ‘ privacy of their own soul’, 
developing their individualism into egocentrism. Divorced from reality 
and obsessed with aharchy of thought, the individualists became 
° superfluous ” people’ pessimistic in their attitude towards lifé.*” 
Whatever cunning a picture he may develop of himself, says Gorky, 
man still remains a social un and not a cosmic phenomenon like a 


37 M.G.L.L., 147. 
38 Ibid., 146. 

39 TAL, 50f. 
40 TAL, B4. 

41 Ibid., 50. 

42 Ibid., 45. 
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44 Tbid., 45. 
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planet,” In order, therefore, that our literature may understand its 
responsibilities towards our country and may learn worthily to fulfil its 
great tasks, we need to make a careful and serious study of the contem- 
porary world.* | 

Absolute freedom, writes Lenin, is nothing but hypocrisy. In a 
society based on power of money in a society where masses of workers 
. are paupers, and handfuls of richmen are idle, there can be no real 
and true “° freedom J.° But freedom of literature must have ‘to 
provide for the widest freedom for individual initiative, of personal 
inclinations, free swing for thought and imagination, of form and 
content....’’ ° There should be no, mechanical levelling, by stan- 
dardisation, no leadership of the few over the many ”.5 Such a 
literature, adds Lenin, would be free from greed, or carreering. It 
will serve not a bored ‘ upper ten thousand’ suffering from over- 
stoutness but millions and tens of millions of workers who are the flower 
of the country, its strength, its future.” 


TII—CATHOLICITY OF CULTURE 


9. Next to widest freedom for individual initiative, Lenin empha- 
sises catholicity of culture. “ One cannot satisfy one’s hunger on 
crushed capitalism. All the culture left by capitalism must be taken 
and socialism built with it. All science, technology, all knowledge and 
art must be taken. Without this, we shall not be able to build 
the life of communist society. The student of literature who would 
consider it possible to ignore entirely the beginnings of esthetic feelings 
in animals, or the development of sensitiveness and creativeness in the 
child or the rich treasures that are still undiscovered in the field of 
collective creation of languages, would be a very narrow research worker, 
and it would be ludicrous for him to set himself up as an example of 
pure Marxian research.” Writing to Gorky, once, Lenin said, “... 1 
am of the opinion that an artist can get for himself much that is useful 
to him in any philosophy. Finally, I completely and absolutely agree 
that in the matter of creative work you should be free to delve in all 
books, and that drawing this sort of opinion both from your literary 
experience and from philosophy, even* idealistic philosophy, you may 
reach conclusions which will be of tremendous benefit to the workers’ 


48 Ibid., 137. 


49 Ibid., 141. 

56 L.A TD, 468, 

51 Tbid., 46, 81, Lenin’s Works, Vol, VITI, 387. 

52 Ibid. ; 
53 Ibid. 

54 LAL 
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party.” Tn other words whatever knowledge enriches art and 
literature and ennobles life should be seized and harnessed. 

10. Referring to old riches of art, Lenin asks, ‘‘why must we turn: 
away from the truly beautiful, reject it as a starting point for further 
development only because it is ‘old °?’ Rather, the beautiful should 
be preserved, taken as an example, something to begin with even if it 

s ‘old’. We are good revolutionists, adds he, and we must stand 
i the heights of modern culture '.57 He, therefore, enjoins upon the 
Russian communist youth to bear in mind that “ Proletarian Cultura 
must be a logical development of those funds of knowledge which 


humanity has worked out under the* yokes of capitalist society *’.°* 


IV. nr 8971 INTERNATIONAL CULTURE 


11. Every national culture, says Lenin, contains elements even if 
not developed, of democratic and socialist culture, for in every nation 
there are toiling and exploited masses, whose conditions of life inevit- 
ably give rise to the ideology of democracy and socialism. But every 
nation also has a bourgeois culture—and not only in the shape of 
< elements’ but in ihe shape of the dominant culture. ‘Therefore, 
‘national culture ’ in general is the culture of the landlords, the clergy 
and the bourgeoisie.” The national culture is a fact and a fundamental 
fact of the present day; e ‘The significance of the slogan of national 
culture is determined by the objective alignment of all classes in the 
given country and in all countries in the world. There is, evidently 
the world-historical tendency of capitalism to break down national 
barriers, to obliterate national distinctions, towards the assimilation of 
nations, grinding up, national distinctions in large international. 
dimensions.“ But the ideological foundation and content of cultural- 
national autonomy is to fix nationalism within a certain ‘ justly’ 
limited sphere, to constitute ‘ nationalism °, strongly and durably, to 
fence off all the nations from each other by means of a special state 
institution.** ~ : 

But Marxism, says Lenin, is irreconcilable with nationalism, even 
the ‘ justest ’, ° purest iF most refined and civilized, for, the principle 
of bourgeoisie nauonaliy inheres in its tradition and is difficult to 
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A FEW CHINESE TRAVELLERS VISITING 
INDIA DURING THE MEDIEVAL PERIOD! 


PRABHASH CHANDRA Masumpar, M.A. 


š Calcutta University 


The cultural tie between China and India, as is well known, dates 
back from the very early centuries and the records left by celebrated 
Chinese traveller-historians like Fa-hsien, Yuan-chwang, I-tsing and 
others are undoubtedly regarded as the outstanding sources of our 
knowledge of the Sino-Indian cultural relations in the early period of 
history. - But much less is known with regard to India’s relation with 
China during the medieval period of our history. Leaving aside the 
above-mentioned celebrites of China, several other individuals from 
China paid visits to India on their holy pilgrimage from time to time 
during the period from the 8th to the 13th-14th centuries of the Chris- 
tian Era and their activities, though not so pronounced as those of the 
earlier Chinese travellers, are none the less appreciable for the establish- 
ment of Sino-Indian relation during this period. These later pilgrim- 
travellers also contributed in their own way to the cultural unification 
of India with China and an attempt is here made to notice a few of 
those celebrated Chinese pilgrim-historians, if they might be so called, 
who visited this holy land during the time. _ 

Professor Liang-Chi-Chao * has noticed, in his book “The Study 
of Chinese History’’, as many as one hundred and eighty-seven of 
such traveller-pilgrims who had visited or attempted to visit India 
on different occasions during the period from the 6th to the 8th cen- 
turies. Many of them could not reach India and died on their way to 
holy pilgrimage to Jambudvipa. During’the LOth and the 12th-18th 
centuries, there was a regular influx of traveller-pilgrims from China 
visiting ‘India. Between A.D. 964 and 976, it is said, some three 
hundred Chinese scholars came to India.* During the reign of the 
Chinese emperor T’ai-Tsu of the Sung dynasty, 300 monks left China 
to visit the holy places of India.‘ | ` 


1 Read at the 17th Session of Indian History Congress at Ahmedabad, 1954. 

3 Chia-Tmen Lo: Chinese sources for Indian History (Indian Historical Records 
Commisaion, 1948). n; | 

Mukherji : Indian Literature in China and the Far Bast. pp. 3198. 

i The life history of these 800 monks are recorded in Fo-isu-t’una-chi, a history of 
Chinese Buddhism (Nanjio, Catalogue of the Chinese Tripitaka, No 1661, also, Appendix 
IIT, 68). This book was compiled by Chu-pwan, a T’ien-tai priest of the 13th century, and 
also recorded in “The Annals of the Sung dynasty” Sung-sht, compssed by T’o-t’o, a 
Mongol. See also, Notes cn Chinese Literature, pp. 299-10 and Melanges de geographie 


asiatique, pp. 169-78 
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Tao-Yuen, a monk from China, came to India during the Han 
period and after having spent six years in India, returned to China in 
965 A.D. He brought with him to China several Palm-leaf manus- 
cripts of the Buddhist texts and presented them to the Sung emperor 
T’ai-Tsu who eagerly enquired of him about his journey in India and 
the monk explained to the emperor everything of his journey and of x 
his stay in India in detail. Another monk, during the same period, 
came here on pilgrimage from China. His name was Ki-Ye. He 
‘also wrote an account of his journey in India." Emperor T’ai-Teu 
being encouraged by tiie two monks Tao-Yuen and Ki-Ye passed 
a royal mandate to despatch some more Chinese scholar-monks as 
emissaries to India and also to procure Indian philosophical texts. 
About 157 scholars from China responded to the emperor’s call and 
agreed to come to India inspite of the hazardous journey. ‘They 
visited India during the end of the 10th century and collected many 
Buddhist Manuscripts. This cultural mission was led by a scholar 
named Hing-Chin and the emperor T’ai-T'su furnished the mission 
with a letter of royal authority, asking the respective states through 
which it would pass, to = all sorts of privileges and provide guides 
for the members of the mission so that they might not feel any diff- 
culty during their J journey. 

Another Chinese pilgrim. monk named Kuang-Yuen visited India 
during the period of A.D. 976 to 997. He wasa native of Ch’eng- 
Tou. After returning from India Kuang-Yuen produced the second 
Sung emperor T’al- Tsung a letter from the Indian king Mo-si-nang 
who is generally identified with Mahāsena. This letter speaks bighly 
of the Sino-Indian alliance during this period. King Mahāsena sent 
through Kuan-Yuen several presents including a ‘relic of Sikya’ for 
the Chines emperor T'ai- Tsung of the Sung dynasty, Following the 
foot-steps of Kuan-Yuen, ‘another pilgrim-scholar from China named 
Fa-Yu came to India in search of knowledge and to attain merit by 
visiting holy places in India. He returned to China in A.D. 982 
with a number of Palth-leaf manuscripts from India and presented 
them to the emperor. Another Chinese monk named T'se-houn 
visited during that period. the hoby Buddhist places of Bodhgaya& and 
Nalanda along with a Turkish(?) monk named Mi-tan-lo. 

Thus there was very frequent intercourse between China and India 
during the 10th-l1th centuries ; and specially the Buddhist ‘Casityas 


1 See, Schlegel : Memories du comite sinico-japonais, XXT, 1893, pp. 35-64 (iinei 
to the Western Count-ies of Wany. nieh,; alse, Huber: Butletin de l'Ecole Francaise 
ie Orient, 1903, pp. 253- 58; B. Chavannas, Ibid., 1901, pp. 75-81 (Lilteneraire de 

{i-Ye) | 
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of Bodhgayā, as the records! show, wére continually visited by a 
good number of pilgrim-scholars and travellers from China, There- 
were also pious donors coming from China and donating sums for the 
worship of the images, building chaityas, repairing the religious 
establishments, etc. and some of them also returned to China after 
having completed their studies. of Indian philosophy and religion. 
During the most flourishing period of Indian sovereignty under 
the Pala kings in the 11th century, Buddhist devouts from China 
came to India in batches. They performed certain special -works of 
merit by erecting stone-stipas, which testify to the present day the- 
Sino-Indian cultural achievements of those days. There are some 
five Inscriptions discovered by Mr. Beglar of the Archaeological Survey 
of India around the Bodhgayi temple during the year 1878-79. 
These inscriptions are written in Chinese and are perhaps the only 
Chinese inscriptions so far discovered in India. The inscription of: 
Chi-I reveals that he was a priest of the great Han dynasty. He: 
visited India twice and came to the Magadha country .to pay respect 
to and worship the Diamond-Seat (Vajrasana) of Buddha and other 
Buddhist-relics of India. During his second visit to this country, he 
was accompanied by a number of other monks of whom Hwei-tsei, 
Tsi-I and Kwang-fung are mentioned. The second Chinese inscription 
from Bodhgaya belonging to the same group, mentions the name of 
the Priest Yun-Shu.. He came from the Western River (Yellow river) 
country of China during the Sung period in A.D. 1021. He caused to 
build a stone-sttipa in honour of the ten thousand Buddhas some 30 
paces to the north of the Bodhi-terrace and had set up a votive record 
and composed hymn of praise in Chinese. This inscription also men- 
tions another Chinese priest named Chiang Hsia-pias who had come to 
India earlier than Yun-Shu and on three occasions had spent the 
season of fast. Yuno-Shu became associated with Chiang Hsia-pias 
during his first visit to Bodhgayā. During his second visit to India, 
Yun-Shu was accompanied by two other monks from China named 
I ching and I-lin. They belonged to the ‘Monastery of Established 
Doctrine in the High Street of the Bastern Capital’?; and they also 
had set up a separate inscription at Bodhgay& which dates in the 6th 
year of the reign of an emperor of the Great Sung dynasty, roughly 
corresponding to A.D. 1030. These two Chinese priests presented, 
as the inscription records, a gold-embroidered holy robe to spread 

1 See, Cunningham's Mababodhi, pp. 68f.; M. Chavannes : monograph on Mahabodhi 


orig `nally appeared in the Wevue de l'historio des Religions, Vol. XXXIV, No. 1, 1°96, under 
the title Les Inscriptions Chinoises de Bodhgaya. 


2 Cunningham: Mahibodhi, pp. 71-72; Barua, Gaya and Bodhgaya, p. 199f, 
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over the Diamond-seat (vajrāsana) of Buddha and had also erected - 
a shrine (stiipa). Yu-pin was another Chinese priest belonging to 
the same group and he also had acted in the same manner as was done 
by his other fellow companions coming from the Eastern Capital. 
The third Chinese inscription from Bodhgaya records the activities of 
a Buddhist priest named | Hui-wen who belonged to the Great Sung 
period. His inscription{dates the 2nd year of Ming Tao (A.D. 1033 
Circa). He visited India with a charter from their Imperial Majesties 
the Emperor and the Empress of the’ Great Sung dynasty and was 
commanded by them to proceed to the kingdom of- Magadha to erect 
a memorial mound (stūpa) beside the Diamond-seat and the Bodhi- 
terrace in memory of His. eparted Imperial Majesty T’ai Tsung. 

All these little known travellers and pilgrims of China being 
attracted by the glory of India, visited this countay during the medieval 
period of our history and-had made considerable contribution towards 
the Sino-Indian amity and establishment of international relations: 
between India and. China'for centuries. They used to come to India 
by land route which was Ivery. much hazardous ; they.had defied the 
frown of natural calamities and waded ‘their ways into this holy land 
of India to fulfil their mission. Butas time went on and with the. 
- development of maritime ‘activities of the people, they took recourse 

to the sea routes for India {na came to India with the purpose of 
establishing trade and commercial relations with this country ; and 
naturally there appeared anjebb in the Sino-Indian cultural and. in- 
tellectual flow since people having other interests than religious fervour ` 


| 
and possessing lesser ee began to come to this country. 
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FREEDOM MOVEMENT IN TWENTIETH 
CENTURY. INDONESIA 


II 


JAYANTA KUMAR RAY 
Research Scholar, Political Science Department. 


The Indonesian nationalist movement was now at crossroads and 
soon took a new turn. The Communist failure was to serve at least 
one important purpose. It helped to clarify issues. It underlined 
the main issue that was the centre of nationalists’ internal feud— 
this was the question of co-operation with the rulers. In this stage 
of the Indonesian. freedom movement social, political, cultural, reli- . 
gious, al] factors combined to develop the national self-consciousness 
of the masses. In fact, as Prof. C. G. Berg’ refers to this period : 
the precise aims.of an institution are “less of a stimulus to partici- 
pation than the opportunity to express feelings of solidarity and 
grievance and instinctive opposition to foreign influence in many 
respects, renders if impossible to keep political, social, religious, Pan- 
Islamic apologetic and cultural action absolutely distinct.” ° 

However, the significant turn in Indonesian nationalism was 
evident from the nonpolitical associations to which. the peoples and 
leaders began paying greater attention and through which they chose 
to eliminate the curses of foreign rule and elevate the masses. This 
decision was necessitated by the melodramatic struggle between the 
Communists and Sarekat Islam and afterwards the vengeful govern- 
ment measures against any attempted communist revolution. Thus, 
a large section of the Non-communist bloc of Sarekat Islam entered 
the Muhammadijah. Muhammadijah was an organisation as old as 
1912, its founder being K. H. A. Dahlan. Dahlan was a staunch 
advocate of Islam modernised. The fitst target was education. Later 
the programme expanded to cover many aspects of social welfare such 
as medical aid, popularisation of the Koran and, therefore, its 
publication in several indigenous languages, founding of schools, 
libraries, etc. But although there was professedly no political aim 
of the organization and its collective activity centred round Modernist 


i 
1 Vide ‘Whitter Islam’ ed, by H. A. R. Gibb; p. 284, article by Berg on ‘Indonesia,’ 
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Islamic ideas, there could have been no bar to the fruition of indi- 
vidual political bias and action. So, G. H. Bousquet points out in 
‘A French view of the Netherlands Indies’ (p. 5), “Tt would be very 
wrong, however, to suppose......... its members entertain no political 
bias.’ In fact, modernist Islamic ideas had political corollaries and 
Muhammadijah must have contributed to the political growth of the 
Indonesians. As Kahin | 80 aptly writes: “It was a still, but deep, 
tributary of the stream, of political nationalism and quietly but sus- 
tainedly nourished and Ioa that stream.” 


The Taman Siswa ‘movement,* first iaunched in 1921 by the 
Javanese educational leader Dewantoro, displayed an almost similar 
activity. He aimed at ‘harmonising the Western and Indonesian 
methods in building up an educational system devised to equip the 
young Indonesians with! practical sense and spiritual self sufficiency. 
As Viekke observes: ° ‘It was his dream to educate the people to 
be men and women .of independent judgment and understanding for 
the harmony that must exist in human society if peace is to rule.” 
Many persons, trained in these schools, later turned out to be nationa- 
list leaders. That prcves|the political efficacy of this pronouncedly 
nonpolitical organisation. | | E 

Of great importance was the somewhat complete unification of 
the hitherto scattered youth movements. There were various youth 
groups working in different parts of Indonesia. Now in Bandung was 
founded “Pemuda Indonesia’ which sought to` combine the activities 
and bring together the leaders and policies of such groups as ‘Young 
Sumatra,’ ‘Young Ambon,’ ‘Young Java,’ ‘Young Celebes.’ Also, 
many branches of the Scouts” organisation affiliated themselves to 
‘Pemuda Indonesia.’ | 

The women too did not lag behind. Some of their organizations, 
e.g., especially Putri Merdeka (Independent Women) was established 
as early as 1912. Now the Women’s groups came together as one 
organisation—the decision being taken in December, 1928, at a 
Congress in Djogjekarta | Formerly devoted only to the cause of 
education, these. organisations now developed a political bias and 
moulded their activities peeordingly. An avenue was open to women 
who could increasingly engage in political play and contribute their 
waite to the growth of ‘self-government. Thus, Dorothy Woodman. 


| 7 ar ; ‘ 
vightly concludes: ° ‘‘the nationalist idea was written into every type 
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1 Ibid, p. 88. 
2 Wide his book—‘The Stozy af the Dutch East Indies’—p. 187. 
° Vide the book ‘The Republic of Indonesia,’ p, 159, 
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of organization, trade union, cultural, religions, youth and women. 
Nationalism was now the unifying factor. “As a political concept, it 
owed much to Western thought, but it was more than a political 
concept. It was the self consciousness of people under colonial rule, 
Inevitable, inescapable, sweeping across boundaries of class, of reli- 
gion, rousing illiterate peasant and intellectual, unsettling industrial 
worker and aristocrat, bridging regional differences, and ultimately 
welding the most diverse peoples into a common struggle. Differences 
of ultimate objective are over-shadowed until the nationalist struggle 
is won. But-there is a wide variety of difference as to the 
tactics which are adopted. They are all conden concerned 
with the degree of resistance to the colonial power’’ 

In the period between the failure of commana rebellion and 
the Japanese interlude the ‘Perhimpunam Indonesia’ (Indonesian 
Union) was the greatest force: shaping the national movement. In 
1922 this organization, a political one, was started by Indonesian 
students in Holland. That many of the post—1927 leaders of the 
Indonesian national movement were the active members of this 
organization is a commentary on its gigantic influence. As early as 
1923 the organization stood for unqualified independence to be 
achieved by the co-operation of all classes and sections in Indonesia 
excepting the Dutch, authorities. It demanded unfailing unity in the 
fight for freedom while rigid in its insistence on non-co-operation 
with the Dutch. Many members had avyowedly Marxist leanings— 
but they were far from being dogmatic. They solicited the support 
of every foe of colonialism regardless of their Communist orientation. 
The most significant fact about these Marxists was that most of 
them did not come up to be members of the Communist Party. The 
leaders Jike Abdul Majid did not come over to Indonesia before 
1946—while they hid their orientation till 1948. But they had 
gained control in Holland in 1932, for that was the year when Wd. 
Hatta left for Indonesia. Besides, at about 1987, they were responsi- 
ble for a great change in PI (Perhimpunam Indonesia) policy. The 
PI was won over to the policy of co-operation with the Dutch. That 
was the work of the Marxists and according to the dictates of the 
Comintern. -The demand for freedom even was curtailed—it was not 
complete independence as before—-this move being reflected in the 
change of titie of the mouthpiece of this organisation from ‘Indonesia 
Merdeka’ (Free Indonesia) to ‘Indonesia’. 

We must not fail to note the change in Dutch policy after the 
1926-27 putsch. Firfo in its dealings with the participants and 
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sympathisers, the Dutch policy. wore an increasingly paternalistic 
colour in its approach to the problem of self-government for ‘the 
colonies. Education and social service were the first to receive 
greater attention. Indonesians were invited to participate in the 
administration of the country. They were., offered larger membership 
in the Volksraad. Moderates hailed all these* concessions as the 
‘fruits of the golden rule of co-operation. But a trouble arose over 
the resulting alliance between the middle-income group and the Dutch 
authorities. Therefore, nationalists were driven to consider non-co- 
operation as one of the steering wheels of the movement. | ú 

While Hatta and others were busy in Holland organising the 
Indonesian movement for self-government, it was Soekarno who 
managed the home front. | With his gift of the gab he was easily 
the fascinating hero of the nation in the making. All of them took 
their lessons from the failure of the revolutionary methods. All of 
them were uncompromising in their attitude to the liquidation of 
Dutch power in the Indies, however severe the strain might be. 
They did not flinch till, ‘they secured independence, all the time 
submitting .-to imprisonment or exile. It was the Japanese who. 
released them. But that never meant, as some Dutch Commentaries 


would emphasize, the manufacturing of Indonesian Liberation. in 
| 


Japan.. 

By the third decade of ihe pressni century the dissenters.. of 
colonialism had begun to enjoy a world forum through the instrumen- 
tality of the League Against Imperialism. This League met in a. 
conference in Brussels in February, 1927. Here: for the first time 
Indonesia’s cry for self-government had a world hearing. Hatta, 
Subradjo, Semaun and Pamuntjak represented Indonesia in this 
international gathering. Alt a place near Paris in September, 1997,. 
Dr. Hatta also.addressed the assembly of the ‘Women’s International 
League for Peace and Freedom’. He was eloquent in emphasising 
the necessity for self-government and the ability of his fellow-country-. 
men to shoulder its responsibilities. He challenged the right of the 
Dutch people to enlighteh another people much larger in number.. 
As for political experience and wisdom, he pointed to the fact of. 
occupation of 80% posts of the Civil Service by Indonesians. Hatta’s: 
speech moved the Congress which passed a resolution demanding. 
Indonesia’s independence not only as a matter of vital concern for . 
that country but also for mankind. 

It is Interesting to note that Semaun and Tan Malaka came 
forward to join. hands with the PI. And Md. Hafta was ready for a 
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united front. So a convention to that effect was signed in the month 
of December, 1926. This convention, however, assured the leadership 
‘of PI in guiding the nationalist movement and accorded a subordinate 
or secondary position to the Communist organisations. But this fact 
did not continue for more than a year. In December, 1927, Semaun 
thought it better to go back on the pledge as that violated the indepen- 
dences of bis party. This severance of the bond served to make way for 
another severance. The communistically inclined members of PI, 
disillusioned of an ephemeral union with the Communists, now broke 
the bond, .even with the ‘ League Against Imperialism’. Of .course, 

they could not view with equanimity the increasing dominance of 
this organisation by the Comintern. The separation came in 1929, 

The influence of PI on Indonesian nationalism mounted as the 
members ‘began to return home. They brought out publications and 
established study-centres and succeeded in bringing within their fold 
even the Indonesian students in Mecca and Cairo. 1. M. Sitorus 
‘has pointed out,’ that PI members in Holland hada mind to set up 
a political party in Indonesia in- 1926. But the decision had to 
wait as the PKI was still strong enough to hold the field. 

Although the formation of the party was delayed, it -was effected 
in the month .of June, 1927, when Partai Nasional Indonesia (Indo. 
nesian Nationalist Party) or PNI originated in Bandung with 
Soekarno asthe Chairman. Soekarno had the rare acumen to effect 
a symbiosis of the Eastern and the ‘Western, himself having a 
measure of both Western and Muslim education. He had also the 
unique capacity to convey all these ‘to the illiterate in an intelligible 
but nonetheless forceful fashion. That the party should aim at full 
political and economic liberation was natural. But the emphasis on 
non-co-operation with the Dutch was significant. Soekarno spoke of 
united resistance to the Dutch, divested of any religious bias. Any 
division -along religious lines would mar unity. After all, indepen- 
dence was as much a necessity tothe Moslems as to the Non-Moslems 

of Indonesia. Moreover, Soekarno disclaimed any attention to foreign 
help and, therefore, disclaimed any D move calculated to outrage unity 
at home. 

The PNI concentrated on moulding the labour unions and build. 
ing up a system of national education. For the latter task they 
found an useful aliy in the Taman Siswa Movement which already 
provided a framework. Oratorial brilliance and sincere implementa. 
tion of-the programme brought the party the reward of -mass increase 

1 Vide ‘ History of Indondbian National Movement ', pp. 10-11, 
6—1946P—IX | 
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in membership. We must not, however, forget the contributions 
of the government to the growth of PNI. The communist revolu- 
tion was followed by the Governor-Generalship of De Graeff. He 
was liberal and tolerant. He did not try to crush the flourishing 
organization that would one day seek lo removg ihe.very chair he 
occupied. The role of the PNI becomes all the more impressive as 
we note its attempt to achieve unity amongst the various nationalist 
organisations in Indonesia.’ It effected a flexible co-ordination 
through the Union of Political Associations of the Indonesian People 
shortly known as the PPPKI. The whole freedom movement now, 


coming under the dominant influence of PNI, assumed an attitude 
of non-co-operation. : 

But the Governmenticould not sit complacently over the alarm- 
ing growth of the PNI. The PNI’s criticism of and attacks 
against the capitalists ih general] and the government in particular 
thoroughly embittered the feelings of tbe Dutch in Indonesia. Their 
agitation moved the government which began to plan stern measures 


| 
so that Soekarno along with several other leaders were arrested in 


December, 1929, They ‘suffered months of detention, trial and then 
graduated terms of imprisonment. The accusations, as usual, . were 
the violation of public order and undermining the public authority. 
But the worst came at a little Jater date. The PNI was outlawed. 
This had a twofold effect. The organisational strength of the PNI 
was sapped, many of its members joining newly formed organisations, 
although a portion of the membership still clung to the older policies 
‘and programmes. Then, ithe newly formed organisations encouraged 
moderation in the formulation and implementation of their aims. _ 

In the month of September, 1980, Md. Tabrani formed the 
. Indonesian People’s Party (Partai Rajkat Indonesia) although the 
membership never rose | | ito significant proportions. It talked of 
parliamentary procedure in achieving the aim of independence and it 
was ready to co-operate with the Dutch. | 

Sartono, an ee leader of the PNI, could draw the 
attention and support of ajmajority of his old associates and formed 
a New organization ‘ Partai Indonesia’ (generally known as Partindo) 
after the lapse of more | than a year. Although its means were not 
extremist, it abridged neither the goal of complete self- government 
nor the slogan of non- co-operation. 

In 1932 Hatta and Sjahrir, two leaders of extraordinary calibre, 
returned from Holland. Those members of the old PNI who resented 


i 
1 Vide Kahin, ibid, p. 91. 
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Sartono’s move now welcomed the leadership of Hatta and Sjabrir 
in the ‘Independent Group’ (Golongan Merdeka) which in essence 
retained the policy of PNI. Sjahrir reached his country later than. 
Hatta and after his return the name of the party was changed to Indo- 
nesian National Edueation Club (Club Pendidikan Nasional Indonesia). 


There was a deepseated reason why such outstanding nationalists 
as Hatta chose Golongan Merdeka inspite of the vast numerical 
superiority of Partindo. Indonesian nationalism was yet to attain 
maturity. That required laborious training ofthe masses which at 
that time could be undertaken only by a few topranking leaders. If 
they were put, as the Dutch could do-easily, behind the bars, the’ 
soil would have been dug out of the bottom of the nationalist move- 
ment. And to lead a party such as Partindo would mean working in 
the floodlight of publicity and might bring about speedy detention. 
Instead, men like Sjahrir sought to: remain in the background and 
steadily to educate the public while at the same time encouraging 
the growth of auxiliary leadership upon which the movement could 
fall back in the case of an arrest of the frontmost leaders. However, 
the Dutch after a time came to realise the forthcoming results of this 
party’s policy. Hatta and Sjahrir were arrested in February, 1934 
and were not released till the Japanese attack in.1942. They were 
exiled to New Guinea without trial. This Dutch aggressiveness was 
soon repeated. Yet the organisation did not die and it confirmed 
the sincere. workmanship of leaders and the solidarity of the bands of 
° disciples as they followed their captains and filied the prisons.’ 


Fortunately for the movement, Soekarno had been released on 
the last day of the year 19381. He assiduously attempted to combine 
the Partindo and the Pendidikan Nasional Indonesia into a unity. 
Failing in that task he chose Partindo and was instrumental in 
increasing the quantitative and qualitative strength of the organisa- 
tion. The Government could not overlook the overt danger and 
promptly arrested him in the August of 1933 and exiled him to Flores 
island and thence to Benculin. He too was not free till the Japanese 
invasion in 1942. I 

De Graeff was: no longer the Governor-General. The. Govern- 
ment policy under De Jonge was changed to one of repression. All 
the important leaders were arrested and exiled. The secret police 


1 The informations in, this paragraph are the outcome of personal communications 
ee Siahrir and#iG.M. Kabin o Correll es U.S.A., during 1948. 49; 
{bid. p 
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played a great game so that secret political manoeuverings were all 
the roore difficult. The \parties sometimes vainly retaliated by 
ignoring the Volksraad and sending in no members. Yet the harsh 
attitude of the Governmént awakened many to the sense of co- 
operation as a practical political poise. This was responsible for a 
split in the Sarekat Islam. camp. It. was at first very obstinate in its 
policy of non-co-operation| and of attaching. primacy to religious: and: 
not to economic and social oe In 1934, however, H. A. Salim: 
sternly opposed the decision of Sukiman and Tjokrosujoso to establish 
a religious organisation for. attracting masses via the local leaders: ofi 
religion. Besides, Salim: and his followers were far from being dog- 
matic on the question. of co-operation, while the other group: was not. 


Repeatedly the people j saw the failure of the non-co-operative 
attitude against the powerful rulers and more and more they realised 
the efficacy of moderate means designed to extract concessions from 
the rulers without kana. their vanity or exciting their violence. 
It stood to reason to recognise the superior physical strength of the 
enemy and to stand on reality. That explains the formation of 
Greater Indonesian Party (Parindra)in 1985 led by Sutomo, Sukardjo 
and others. It was alive! to the situation at hand’ and would adopt 
non-co-operation or co-operation conveniently. In the Volksraad’ it 
came out as the most oe organisation.. But its activity and 
influence lay more in the social than in the political arena. It 
promoted agrarian banking and co-operation, instituted a drive against 
such social vices as illiteracy. 


But if the revolutionists could not gain their end and were crushed, 
the moderates too were not} lo experience a smooth sailing. The year 
1936 proved to be disastrous for the evolutionists. The Volkeraad 
psssed a resolution celbrala as the Sutardjo proposal embodying a 
10-year plan advancing selflgovernment among Indonesians. limited 
by the precepts of the Netherlands’ Constitution. It was summarily 
rejected. The high bopes of the victory for parliamentary means 
were nipped in the bud. |The,rulers would not bow down to the. 
dictators of the decade in South East Asia. However, “the rejection 
of this very moderate proponi as Kahin puts it,’ “was a sobering 
dash of cold water in the face-of those Indonesians who had believed 
that a policy of co-operation with the Dutch would be a sure, though 


perhaps slow, road toward self-government,”’ 

u i | 
I 
1 Vide 'Nationalism and Revolution in Indonesia’, p. 96. 
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This disillusionment was the primary reason’ for the formation 
in April, 1987. of a new political organisation, Indonesian: People’s 
Movement (Gerindo), although: there were other factors such as an 
increasing’ awareness of the strength of totalitarianism on the offensive 
allover the world. ‘Phis party showed: a mixture of firmness and 
moderation. Its leaders, Gani, Sartono, Sjarifuddin, became all 
radicals as regards their attitude to the motives of the Government. 
But at the same time they dreaded fascism and on that account 
developed a co-operative tendency to help: the Dutch in their fight 
against the fascist coalition. They joined the Volksraad and backed 
the Government on acceptable affairs: but they were insistent in 
their. pressure for obtaining self-government. Thus, Gerindo became 
international in its outlook without evem being successful nationally. 
It was led by men of foresight who placed the world-issue of fascism 
vs. democracy above the domestic issue. Although Dutch inclinations 
for democracy were not unqualified, we must not misunderstand the 
leader's hatred of fascism. 


In. 1989, war and tbe fear of Fascism shook the whole. world 
but served. as a unifying factor in Indonesia where the political parties. 
formed together the Federation of Indonesian Political: Organisations 
or G.A.P.I. (Gabungan Politik. Indonesia). The manifesto of GAPI 
called for a parliamentary system of Government in Indonesia. which 
must enjoy the: right of self-determination and democracy, social, 
political and economic, secured by. popular elections. Of course,. the 
manifesto did not fail to. point out the necessity. of a: united. anti- 
fascist. action of the parties in Indonesia and Netherlands: In 
December, 1939, the GAPI organised a Peoples’ Congress- which 
approved of and refined this programme, adopting a national language, 
flag and anthem. Its resolution was embodied, with certain modifica- 
tions, in the famous Wimoho resolution passed by the Volksraad in 
February, 1940. The resolution, although demanding self-government, 
did not repudiate the Netherlands Constitution, nor did it abolish 
the post of the Governor-General. , In general, it asked for revision 
and not complete alteration of the status quo. This was at a time 
when the Nazis held their sway over Holland. The Netherlands 
government did not reply till a few months after the Nazi occupation 
was over. And the reply left the matter where it stood; it strikingly 
revealed the disinclination of the Dutch authorities to embark on 
or even consider serigusly ‘any plan of Indonesian political reconstruc- 
tion—especially war left much to be reconstructed in Holland proper. 
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' An even more striking refusal. came in the shape of the reply 
to a question in the Volksraad regarding the aims of the Atlantic - 
Charter and the achievements of the Netherlands government which 
was a party to it. The Charter glaringly upheld the universal right - 
of self-determination in clearest terms But thee Dutch government 
betrayed a lamentable ldek of principles in its attitude towards In- 
donesia by ignoring the Charter. The reply of the government to’ 
this charge was simply astonishing It took for granted the honest 
execution by the Dutch government of the benevolent principles of 
tbe Charter and found no reason why on the basis of the Charter 
Netherlands-Indonesian relations were sought to be revised. As 
Karl Pelzer in his article on ‘‘Post-War Plans for Indonesia” ! puts 
the reply: “As the principles of the Charter were already adopted long 
ago by the Netherlands Government rere kunasa; , adherence to the 
Charier -does not represent a — reason for new consideration 
regarding the aims of its policy... id 


In 1940, denistar the Volksraad appointed a Committee 
chairmanned by Mr. Visi It was entrusted with the task of 
ascertaining the state of a organisations in Indonesia and 
reporting on it. The Report of the 7-man Visman Committee was 
published in 1941—it covered the period between the two world wars. 
Essentially, the réport noted the progress of the nationalist movement 
and the urge for equality with the Europeans amidst the non- 
Buropeans. However, an; element of surprise lay in. store for the 
nationalists as the Queen, of Holland would not be delayed by the’ 
publication of the report and issued her pledge to the Indonesian people 
from London on July 30, 1941. She vaguely promised happiness and 
prosperity for the Dutch |Empire as a whole and to amend to that 
end the administrative measures only in the event of stable freedom 
from the Nazi clutches. | 


Vague and small as the promise was, it left the idie w as 
much disillusioned as they were and could be. ‘‘We have been too 
late with everything”’, wrote T.H. Veenstra in “Diogenes in der 
Tropen’’.* A similar sentiment was ventilated by Kroef in ‘The 
Indonesian Revolution in Retrospect’? when he said that “mo number 
of asphalt roads, tiled roofs, [hygienic services, or adat law codes could 


alleviate’ the grievances such as the rejection of Sutardjo and Wimoho 
| z 


1 far Eastern Survey, June 1 1943. 
2 Quoted from “The Republic of Indonesia’ by Dorothy Woodman, p. 167. 
3 World Politics, April, 1951. 
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petitions. Tear of Fascism and‘ war had contributed:to Dutch-Indonesian 
solidarity which from now:on began to evaporate. Intellectuals who 
had gone as far as subordinating the national to the international 
were largely disaffected, with the exception of a negligible minority. 
As Sjahrir coinments in ‘Out of Tixile’:’ “Ags the war developed in 
those first years, the people derived a vicarious satisfaction from the 
misfortunes of their rulers:........... For the‘average Indonesian, the 
war was not really a world conflict between two great world forces. 
It was simply. a struggle in which the Dutch colonial rulers finally 
would be punished by Providence for the evil, the arrogance, and the 
oppression they had brought té Indonesia. Among the masses, anti- 
Dutch feeling grew stronger and stronger’’. 


But while Indonesian antipathy for the Dutch deepened it served 
to promote Indonesian national integration. This was reflected at 
the Peoples’ Congress in September, 1941. Out of it arose the Majlis 
Rajkat Indonesia (Indonesian Peoples’ Assembly). It was considered 
to be a representative body for the nationalist movement as a whole 
and comprised the GAPI, Federation of Muslim Organizations, the 
Federation of Government employees, and also Women’s Organization, 
Youth Organisations and Trade Union Movement. Thus for the 
first time nationalists had a clearcut forum because they could shed 
the differences in ‘doctrines and dogmas, means and ends. Of course, 
differences could not be eliminated; only they were relegated 
to the background by a wave of enthusiasm that could emerge as a 
unified national outlook and finally even with an organization. The 
object was the formation of an elected legislative body to which the 
Government of the land must be made responsible. Nationalists forged 
ahead with a substantial programme when they were cut.short by the 
Japanese advances and ultimate victory over the Dutch overlords who 
could only put up a meek show. 


A statement put forward by. W. K. Hancock needs re examina- 
tion in connection with the struggle of the colonial peoples for selt- 
government. Weagree with him. that self-government means not 
only a status but-also a full belly-vthe ‘status’ referring to a position | 
of equality as between the ruling race and the ruled. But we disagree - 
when he argues? tbat politicians in these unfree countries, and he 
makes a pointed reference to ‘Indian politicians’, should devote them- - 
selve? more to the objectives of higher agricultural and industrial 


1 Tr, by Charles Wooff—1949 pub., New York. | 
3 Vide ‘Empire in the Changing World’, p. 47; chapter on ‘Colonial Self-government’, 
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productivity attended by’ the growth of essential social services rather 
than to the problem of earning a status of equality with the Europeans. 
The argument is distinctly guilty of putting the cart before the horse. 
A country must gain self-government before it can effectively forge 
ahead with -plans of all-round development, Of course a square meal 
daily is much more important than casting a vote once à year or once 
in every five years. But itis the latter which impels the rulers to 
recognise the necessity of securing the former. 


| (To be Continued) 
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THE PROBLEM OF DISARMAMENT—SOME 
OF ITS FUNDAMENTAL ASPECTS 


@ 
SRI SupimaL Kumar MUKHERJEE 
Political Science Dept., Calcutta University 


Disarmament as a problem has its fundamentals and details. The 
details relate to the amount of military, naval, aerial and nuclear weapons 
' which the. states may be allowed to retain as a maximum. Or the details 
again may prescribe a complete „ban on them and also the process for 
the same. The fundamentals, however, raise the questions—why should 
there be disarmament? what is the nature of its link with security? Does 
disarmament ensure peace? Is it a question of law or is it essentially a 
problem of power-polities? Is it a physical problem or is it also psycho- 
logical? What was the approach to the question in the Hague Conferences 
and under the League Covenant? Are there any lessons therefrom and 
` what is the approach thereto under the U.N. charter? These and allied 
questions constitute the fundamentals of the issue. And this article will 
‘be devoted to a discussion of some of these. 


Disarmament is decidedly a panacea for many of the ills of modern 
international life. To disarm is to deplant fear and distrust and to 
replant faith, goodwill and understanding in the soil of international 
politics. To disarm is to dislodge the dread of war and to reinstate the 
promise of peace. To disarm again is to eliminate the strain on national 
budgets and to create possibilities of plenty and prosperity all round. To 
disarm is to tear off tension and to tone up the mansion of peace. To 
disarm is finally to rearm the U.N. with chances of fulfilment of its 
mission—it is to reaffirm faith in the U.N. as the guardian of world peace. 
States heve renounced their ee right of war and use of foree under 
the charter (Article 2, paragriph 4). Disarmament surely adds more 
positive meaning to that norm. War in self-defence is still permitted 
(Article 51) and there can also be U.N. War in the sense of international 
enforcement action (Article 42). Armaments may be required for these. 
Yet disarmament as a principle is not basically affected by the require- 
ment of armaments for these two purposes. Disarmament does not 
necessarily mean complete negation of armaments: it means the reduction 
and cutting down of armaments. Moreover, with disarmament, effective 
and general, there will hardly be any occasion for war in self-defence or 
for U.N. police action. With disarmament disappears offensive or agres- 
sive war. And if there be no war of offence, there is neithér need for 
any U.N. War nor for any war of defence. Disarmament corrects collective 
insanity seen in the mad race of armaments and creates segurity for all. 
Modern wars with nuclear weapons mean a challenge to if Gmanity and 

civilization. Disermament, if effective, will mean the triumph of the 
ae in man over fhe animal in him. a 
7—1946P—IX 
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Disarmament is definitely one of the many necessary avenues to 
peace. Ib must then fñgurelas an item in any planned approach to peace. 
But disarmament as an exclusive peace weapon cannot be commended 
very much in prineiple as the idea behind it is to stop war not by growing 
an aversion to war (which is by far the best method) but by eliminating 
and limiting the arms with which to wage and carry on war. It is to some 
extent alin to the attempt lat controlling riots in a state by imposing a 
ban on the carrying of firearms. or other lethal weapons. 

_ Zo long as war remaing a sovereign right of nations, there can be no 
effective disarmament. ut when we plan for peace, we ban war and 
disarmament may then be jaken up as an ally of peace. Prior to the 
League Covenant, war wag usually a corollary of the sovereign right of 
nations. To prohibit armaments whilee permitting war is like banning 
instruments’ of killing while allowing murder in law. Or to put the 
metaphor in general terms it is to permit a thing in law but to prohibit 
the ways of its operation.| Apparently it seems insane or anomalous. 
But sufficient sense can be seen in- it on careful analysis. When war 
cannot be banned in law or in fact, there may be some point in attempting 
to eliminate it or softening its rigours by taking away or limiting the 
armaments. War being a corollary of sovereignty could not be banned 
in the past. Yet there w ere talks of disarmament though in every case 
they failed. But disarmament to be real and effective must be preceded 
by a ban on war. (This is not to say that renunciation of war would 
automatically and by itself lead to disarmament.) Hence any talk of dis- 
armament with war existing as a right under law would simply be ignored 
as trash. That is seen from the fate of ‘Disarmament’ in the Hague 
Conferences. ‘But with war outlawed in law a peace plan emerges and 
therewith appears usually aslan ally the idea of disarmament. 

The League Covenant is the first international document seeking to 
ban and prevent ‘war’. Though a patchwork of incompatibles (American 
idealism, British liberalism and French realism) it sought to achieve all 
that was possible in the atmosphere of the age. It represents the first 
organized attempt of a war-t torn and war-weary world to prepare a peace plan 
où a global scale. Ban on wars of aggression, collective. security and sanc- 
tions, prevention of war and, pacific settlement of disputes—are the main 
planks of the League system. Along with these there is the principle of 
disarmament in Articles 8 and 9 of that document. “Disarmament or 
reduction of armaments was a companion to the other organizational peace 
potentials of the League of Nations. 

But attempts at limitation of armaments began earlier. Dis- 
armament was intended to be one of the principal items of the First Hague 
Conference of 1899. For the first time in an international conference of 
this kind the question of limitation of armaments was taken up. It will - 
be recalled that the Russian Circular Note! proposing the First Peace 
Conference opened with a reference to this question: ‘‘The maintenance of 
general peace and a eee reduction of the excessive armaments which 


1 The Note will be seen in ihe Reports to the Hague Conference of 1899 and 1907. 
Edited by Scott, pp. 1-2 (Carnegie Endowment for Internationa Peace)—-Handed to the 
diplomatic representatives. August! 12/24, 1898. 
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weigh upon all nations present themselves, in the existing condition of 
the whole world, as the ideal towards which the endeavours of all govern- 
ments should be divected’’. In another part of the Note there is emphasis 
on the belief that the international discussion may be an effective means 
of ensuring to all peoples the benefits of a real and lasting peace, and 
above all ‘of Jimitingethe progressive development of existing armaments’. 
In the Second Russian Circular Note? proposing the programme of the 
First Conference there was clear: and specifie emphasis on limitation of 
armaments in section (a) and items (1) to (4). In this proposal the 
Russian Government had two objects in view: the first, humanitarian, 
sought to lessen the possibility of war and to remove its evils and calamities 
as far as possible ; the second. founded upon economic considerations, 
aimed to diminish as far as possible the enormous weight of pecuniary 
Gharges............ ..for the support of armies in time of peace. Hence the 
matter was taken up for discussion at the Conference of 1899 and was 
referred to its first Commission. The Scheme of limitation did not and 
could not succeed. “After taking into consideration the report of the First 
Committee, the Conference is of opinion that the restriction of military 
charges which are at present a heavy burden on the world, is extremely 
desirable for the increase of the material and moral welfare of mankind’’ 
and the Governments......... “may examine the possibility of an agreement 
as to the limitation of armed forces by land and sea and of war budgets’’. 
The Conference then failed to produce anything positive or definite on the 
issue: the resolution adopted was just a pious wish. It failed largely 
because of technical reasons.* Yet we must not belittle the significance 
of the same, “We should not overlook the fact that the question of 
armaments was elaborately and carefully discussed for the first time in an 
international Conference called for this express purpose. In this way the 
subject was given an importance and dignity which it previously had not 
enjoyed, and if is not too much to say that the mere presentation and 
discussion of the subject place its opponents upon the defensive.” And 
one can appreciate the achievements of the First Hague Conference in 
the matter when one sees that some states were reluctant to join the 
Second Hague Conference if the question of limitation of armaments 
became an item in the programme or if the subject were brought forward. 
But there were states again which insisted on its inclusion in the programme 
or which wanted to retain their sovereign right to present the matter to 
the Conference for discussion. In the Second Hague Conference of 1907, 
limitation of armaments did not figure in the official programme, and it 
was not referred to any Committee of the Conference. Yet the Second 
Hague Conference’ of 1907, unanimously adopted the following resolution: 
‘The Second Peace Conference confirms the resolution adopted by the 
Conference of 1899, in regard to the limitation of military expenditure ; 
-and inasmuch ‘as military expenditure has considerably increased in almost 
every country since that time, the Conference declares that it is eminently 
desirable that the Governments should resume the serious examination 


2 The Hugre Peace "Conference of 1899 and 1907, by Scott, Vol. T, pp. 45-46. 
3 Speech cf Colonel Gross Von Schwarzhoff, German Delegate in Seott—T'ne 
Hague Peace Conference, Vol. I, pp. 657-8. 
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of this question” Many may be tempted to see in this a farcical burial 
of the question of disarmament. But that wil be misreading the 
momentum the question breeds. If disarmament is linked up with peace 
and if man is ceaselessly in quest of peace, disarmament will remain a 
problem for man so long jas peace is not earned. And the efforts are 
resumed after the birth of the League of Nations. The Hague Conventions 
of 1899 and 1907, sought to prevent war by pacific means and to ban 
war conditionally in a particular aspect of interstate relations (for the 
recovery of contract debts only in Convention IT, adopted in the Conference 
of 1907). Along with these there were attempts, though abortive, at 
agreement on the limitation of armaments. In the League Covenant 
we see that the peace avenues are sounder and more numerous. And dis- 
armament is one of them. 

Attempts at disarmament failed in the Hague Conferences as the 
proper link between it and security was lost sight of. As aptly said by 
M. ‘Bourgeois .at the Second Peace Conference (1907)—‘‘Disarmament_is a 
consequence and not a preparation. In order ` that disarmament may be 
posible, it it is necessary ` y thate each should ` “feel that his right is assured. 
Tt is the security of law y which ought first to be organized, Behind t this 
rampart nations will disarm casily because they will no longer have the 
fear which obliges them to arm themselves to-day’’.® This is the funda- 
mental of the disarmament problem and it is as true today in 1955, as 
it was in 1907. Disarmament may in principle breed security but in 
practice must follow it. The scheme failed in the Hague Conference as 
security was not ensured. [States would not disarm if not rearmed with a 
sense of security.. The League Covenant introduced the collective security 
principle on a global scale and the question of sale Souk of armaments was 
hence taken up more vigorously. Lor -? Conf Age 

Articles 8 and 9 of the Covonant — the relevant provisions. 
In Article 8 the League Members recognize that“ ‘the maintenance of peace 
requires the reduction of national armaments” not to any level but to the 
point consistent with natidnal safety and the obligations of international 
enforcement action. They agree that “the manufacture by private enter- 
prise of munitions and implements of war is open to grave objections’’, 
and the League Council was to advise how the evil effects thereof could 
be prevented. They, moreover, ‘undertake to interchange full and frank 
information as to the scale of their armaments, their military, naval and 
air programs and the D of such of their industries as are adaptable 
to warlike purposes”. These provisions in spirit and principle were no 
mean achievements considering that they were first in the field. The 
Covenant even went further and in? Article 9, provided for the constitution 
of a permanent Commission} for executing the provisions of Articles 1 and 8 
and on military, naval and air questions generally. These provisions, 
however, contain no mandate. The Council is simply to formulate plans 


for the reduction ot armaments under Article 8: the Governments are 
i 


1 Final Act of the Pea ce Conference of 1907 in Scott (Hd.)—Reports to the Hague 
= Peace Conferences of 1899 anil ,1907, p. 216. 


+ Scott-—The Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907, Vol. I, pp. 671-2. 
(Italics mine.) | 
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free to accept or reject. But if they accept they agree not to exceed the 
Innits without the council’s concurrence. ‘These provisions, though 
appearing timid and halting to many, surely mark a positive step ahead 
of the point where the issue was left in the Hague Conferences. ‘The 
problem of disarmament then takes a definite shape in the Covenant, how- 
ever inadequate and imperfect it may be. ‘his is so perhaps because the 
question of security was correctly understood and sought to be settled. 
Disarmament can seldom be a sane or rational proposition with the “balance 
of power’ principle at work in international relations. This principle resting 
on proportions of power connotes or postulates a race in armaments. Ii 
power flows. from armaments and the principle is ‘balance of power’, then 
virtually it means a competition in the possession of armaments. Hence 
the talk of disarmament or limitétion of armaments in the ‘balance of 
power’ era is, if not insane, at least ridiculous. This ‘balance of power’ 
principle was replaced in the League Covenant by the doctrine of Collective 
Security. And plan for disarmament comes as a consequence thereof. 
History then corroborates the view thet security should precede disarma- 
ment. That is further evidenced from the post-League efforts at peace, 
disarmament and seeurity. U | I l 

The security system of the League though planned ambitiously failed 
miserably as the members betrayed the organization. And the damage 
to the secutity system would surely mean a handicap for the process of 
disarmament if the latter is linked up with the former as consequence 
with cause. Hence with the increasing skepticism about the efficacy of 
the League additional attempts, though abortive, were made for revitaliz- 
ing the Jeague’s dwindling security system. These will be seen in the 
Draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance of 1923, and the Geneva Protocol of 
1924. Rappard remarks regarding the Gofeva Protocol that it is an 
attempt to “promote disarmament by creating security, to create security 
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by outlawing Wary... e Here also we see that security precedes 
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“disarmament. te Locarno Pact of 1925, restores security on a regional 
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basis by ensuring peace in the storm ceire of Europe, the Rhineland 
Te VE < eiet no doubt: vel could i a r 
Zone. Te had a salütary effect no doubt; yet it could not give a guarantee 
for global security. That was done in the Briand-Kelloge Pact of 1928, 
wherein fox the first time in an international document of this type ‘war’ 
was renounced “as an instrument of national policy’. This renunciation 
of ‘war’ as a matter of principle in a general treaty surely serves the cause 
of security. And we see that the failing League Security System having 


been revitalized by the Kellogg Pact as a supplement, disarmament plans 


„and schemes were taken up with all seriousness. The lesson then is clear. 


To disarm the states we must rearm ethem with an effective sense of 
security. Thus disarmament depends on security. But security again 
depends on disarmament. And the circle goes round and round in an 
unending chain. f 

Juspite of the Kellogg Pact of 1928, it took several years for the first 
International Conference on the Limitation and Reduction of Armaments 
to meet and handle the problem. H net in 1932, with 62 powers including 
Russia and the United States attending the same. The French plan for 
the formation of an international armed force was ultimately shelved. 
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Thereafter a proposal to abolish ‘the most aggressive weapons’ was referred 
to a committee of experts. The Committee members, it was said, “Jost 
themselves in the metaphysics of aggressiveness”. There were debates, 
discussions and conferences. But the central point emerging thereout was 
the same old cirele—disarmament is not possible without security and 
security is not possible Jithout disarmament. The only result of the 
Conference was the recognition of Germany’s claim to equality with the 
other Great Powers in respect of armaments. The failure of the League 
Security System in the Tt. lo-Abyssinian War brought home to the Powers 
the urgent need for rearmament. Rearmament was felt to be necessary as 
much for defence as for fulfilling the international obligations. With this 
we see the end of Act One of the European drama “in which idealism held 
the stage amid the idyllic setting of°an unarmed peace. It rose again 
upon the tense atmospher! of Act Two, in which an armed peace was to 
be the prelude to the conflagration of Act Three’’.® : 

The conflagration of|the Third Act with armed peace as its prelude 
came in 1939, and passed away in 1945, leaving behind a tragic tale of 
woes and sufferings. A new World Organization was born with new hopes 
and promises. And the new document for the new organization, like its 
predecessor the League Covenant, takes up also the question of limitation 
of armaments. But the ‘approach here is somewhat diferent ) 

The U.N. charter does not contain many articles on disarmament. 
The only relevant portions are paragraph 1 of Article 11 and Article 26. 
Under paragraph 1 of Article 11 ‘‘the General Assembly may consider the 
general principles of co-operation in the maintenance of international peace 
and security, including ihe principles governing disarmament and the 
regulation of armaments jand may make recommendations with regard to 
such principles to the Members or to the Security Council or to both”. ` 
Article 26 enacts: “In order to promote the establishment and mainten- 
ance of international peace and security with the least diversion for arma- 
ments of the world’s human and economic resources, the Security Council 
shall be responsible for formulating, with the assistance of the Militar; 
Staff Committee............. l.a.. plans to be submitted to the Members of the 
United Nations for the establishment of a system for the regulation of 
` armaments’’. These two Articles reveal a difference in the functions of 
the General Assembly and the Security Council regarding the issue. 
Under Article 11 the General Assembly “may consider the principles” 
regarding disarmament and regulation of armaments and “may make 
recommendations” in respect of the same to the Members or to the Security 
Council or to both. The General Assembly ‘may’ only ‘consider’ and 
recommend: the Security Council does not come into the picture. 
Article 26, on the other hand, authorizes and makes the Security Council 
‘responsible’ for formulating plans for the ‘regulation’ of armaments. The 
General Assembly then can consider and recommend the principles but 
has no right to formulate plans. Another point of difference between the 
two Articles is that Article 11 contains reference to both disarmament and 
regulation of armaments:| Article 26 speaks only of regulation of armaments. 

i q 

6 ‘Lipson-—Hurope 1914-1999, p. 835. 
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These provisions of the U.N. charter may in brief be read in contrast 
and comparison with those of the League Covenant. Under Article 8 of 
the League Covenant the League Council was to ‘formulate’ plans for 
the reduction of armaments: but the League Assembly was not excluded 
therefrom. The General Assembly under the charter has no authority 
in the matter of formulating the plans. Moreover, there is a difference in 
the two documents in the emphasis placed on the issue. The Covenant’s 
emphasis was on reduction of armament, whereas that of the charter is 
on regulation of armaments (in Article 26, though in Article 11, paragraph 1, 
there is reference to disarmament). Article 8 of the Covenant obligates the 
League Council to formulate plans for ‘ reduction ’ of armaments; Article 26 
of the charter makes the security Council responsible for formulating plans 
for the ‘ regulation’ of armaments? The difference in emphasis cannot 
escape notice. As Hambro and Goodrich observe: ‘‘ The League aimed 
to develop a system whereby ‘ Security, Arbitration, and Disarmament ' 
would work hand in hand and on an equal basis. The charter emphasizes 
‘` Security, eae settlement and Welfare’ with disarmament in a subor- 
dinate position ”’ 

Inspite of the gubordinate Satish of the issue in the charter we see 
that the question of disarmament or regulation of armaments was taken 
up immediately after the birth of the United Nations. The Atomic Energy 
Commission® was set up in June 1946 (the first meeting being held on 
June 14, 1946). It had its terms of reference. In February, 1947, the 
Security Council established the Commission ° for Conventional Armaments 
(the first meeting being held on March 24, 1947).. Since then systematic 
efforts are being made for regulating both the atomic and Conventional 
Weapons. ‘By the General Assembly Resolution of 11 January, 1952, the 
Atomic Energy Commission was dissolved and a Disarmament Commission 
was established under the Securify Council. Further as recommended by 
this resolution, the Security Council took action on 80 January, 1952, to 
dissolve the Commission for Conventional Armaments.® Both these 
Commissions were superseded by one single Commission. The Soviet 
Union’s proposal that the new Commission should be ealed “‘ Atomie 
Energy and Conventional Armaments Commission ” was abandoned and 
it was termed ‘‘Disarmament Commission only.4! It had the same member- 
ship as the Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments (t.e. the eleven members of the Security Council and 
Canada). | 

This Disarmament Commission held its first meeting on 4 February, 
1952, in Paris. Two Committees of the Commission were established, 


7 The charter of the United Nations (Commentary and Documents) p. 165. There 
are other interesting points of difference between the two documents on ae issue—Hor 
details see Hambro and Goodrich, pp. 200-211. They observe further “It is obvious 
that the League System was much more ambitious and detailed than that of the Un‘ted 
Nations”. But a different interpretation is possible to show that- the obligations for 
the membérs of the U.N. to disarm are stricter and more rigid than those for the League 
Members (for details on this point see Kelsen—The Law of the United Nations, p. 105). 

8 For details leading up to its establishment and other aspects seo the U.N. Year 
Book 1946-47, pp. 444-451. 

9 For details see the U'N. Year Book, 1946-47, pp. 451 f. 

10 U.N. Year Book, 1952, p. 46. 

11 Keesinys’ Contemporary Archives, 1950-52, pp. 12083A-12034, 
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Committee 1 to consider the regulation of all armaments and armed forces 
and Committee 2 to consider the disclosure and verification of all arma- 
ments, including atomic armaments and all armed forces. The U.8:8.R. 
proposals in Committee 1 stood for an immediate ban on the atomic weapon 
and the establishment ofi strict international control of atomic energy, 
both to come into operation simultaneously and immediate reduction by 
one-third of the armaments and armed forces by the permanent members 
of the Security Council. But the representatives of Canada, France, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom and tlie United States considered theso 
unacceptable as they were of opinion that the immediate prohibition of- 
atomic weapons coupled with the proportional reduction of armaments and 
armed forces “would seriously upset the equilibrium of armed strength 
since the atomic weapon was a counterbalance to the preponderance of the 
U.S.S.R. in mass armies and Conventional Weapons. The U.S.S.R. 
position, they said, thus ran counter to the concept of balanced reduction 
which the disarmament commission had been instructed to work out and 
to propose’’.* The Commis sion failed to reconcile the opposing viewpoints 
and sa on August 29, 1952, sine die. The General Assembly, how- 
ever, in its seventh ses sion (February- April, 1958) adopted a 14-Nation 
resolution requesting the U.N. Disarmament Commission to continue its 
work and instructing it to report to the General Assembly and the Security 
Council not later than September 1, 1958. There was again-deadlock in 
the U.N. Disarmament Commission during 1958. The U.N. General 
Assembly recommended in November of that year that a Sub-Committee 
of the Powers principally concerned should be set up to seek a solution to 
the disarmament question by private discussions. The Sub-Committee con- 
sisting of Great Britain, the United States, the Soviet Union, France and 
Canada was established by ithe Disarmament Commission on April 19, 
1954, and met in London in May and June, 1954. An agreed report on 
the Disarmament Sub- -Committee’ s Work (May 18—June 22, 1954) 
published on June 24, 1954) once again showed that the basic oe 
between the Soviet and Western stands still persisted—the U.S.S.R. i 
sisted on the unconditional 'prohibition of atomic and hydrogen seated 
which was to be followed by the setting up of international control 
machinery: the Western Powers argued that some effective means of inter- 
national control should precede the ban on these weapons. 

The two Power Blocs gould not then agree on the question of priority 
of the items in the disarmament plan. They could not agree in 1952, 1953 
and 1954: they cannot agree even now. That will be seen from an analysis 
of all the schemes beginning from the Baruch plan to the latest Fisenhower’s 

‘open skies’ plan and the Bulganii offer. It is impossible to summarise or 
analyse here all the plans separately. Limited space does not permit 


12 U.N. Year, Book, 1952, |p. 314. 

13 For the different Plans for Disarmament the relevant United Nations 
Documents may be consulted. Keesing’s Contemporary Archives also may he 
heipful—1950-52, pp. 11895-6 foy the Tripartite plan of November, 1951; for the 
rejection of these proposals and Soviet Counler-proposals, ibid., pp. 11865-11869 : 
for Cohon (U.S8.A.) Plan and Moch (France) Plan of 91952—Koes sing’s Contemporary 
Archives 1952, pp. 12591-2; (For ‘the Anglo-French Proposals of June, 1954, Sovics 
Proposals of May 1955 : the Soviet, American, British and French proposals at the Geneva 
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that. But an analysis of the different schemes reveals the difference in 
emphasis or approach. The Soviet emphasis has been on the prohibition 
of weapons of mass destruction and agreement on nuclear disarmament 
measures before negotiating for controls. The emphasis of the Western 
Powers has been on controls and several pilot projects for inspection and 
exchange of information. The Soviet proposal of May 10, 1955, which was 
a kind of compromise proposal laid emphasis on the completion of reduction 
of conventional armaments and prohibition of weapons of mass destruction 
within two calendar years 1956 ‘and 1957. Nuclear weapons were to be 
employed only when the Security Council decided that they were necessary 
to repel a specific aggression: nuclear tests were to cease at once and 
there was to be a kind of ground inspection through a control organ working 
by stages. The Western Powers argued that the Soviet proposals on the 
subject of controls were not sufficiently precise and were not adequate: 
ground inspection was to be supplemented by aerial inspection: there 
should be greater emphasis on reduction and restriction of conventional 
armaments. 


The story thus goes on. There are occasional concessional gestures on 
a limited scale making possible compromise discussions. These are there 
even now. The latest Russian proposal of 17 November, 1956, called for 
a ‘summit disarmament conference” of the Big Four plus India with 
limited acceptance of President Hisenhower’s ‘ open skies ’ inspection plan 
and a non-aggression pact between the North Atlantic Treaty Powers and 
the Communist Warsaw Pact Powers. The Soviet Government proposed 
aerial photography up to 500 miles on either side of the East-West border 
in Europe. This would be the region where the main forces of NATO and 
Warsaw Treaty are located. This amounts to a partial acceptance by the 
U.S.S.R. of the American proposal submitted to the U.N. Disarmament 
Sub-Committee in its meetings at London from March 19 to May 4, 
1956. In that proposal there was a stipulation that the United States, 
Great Britain, France, the Soviet Union and Canada should carry out “a 
small demonstration test of control and inspection in a limited non-sensitive 
area of the United States and the U.S.S.R. of 20,000 to 80,000 square miles 
including at least one port, one airfield and one railway terminal” and 
further that “a control and inspection plan should be put into operation 
combining President Hisenhower’s “open skies ° proposals and Marshall 
Bulganin’s ground control, proposals’’. The Soviet proposal before that ` 
Sub-Committee (March 9 to May 4, 1956) laid primary emphasis on con- 
ventional weapons and made no detailed. suggestions for the control and 
prohibition of nuclear weapons. A Moscow broadcast declared that the 
U.S.S.R. still aimed at the complete prohibition of such weapons, but was 
prepared to drop this point for the time being “in order fo meet Western 
objections” on the question of control, and the Soviet proposals gave first 
place to Marshall Bulganin’s ground control plan, but said that the United 
States ‘ open skies ’ plan could be considered at a later stage. This pledge 


Summit Conference in 1955, July : and New Anglo-French, American and Soviet proposals 
before the U.N. Disarmament Sub-Committee in its meetings from March 19 to Mny 4, 
1956—Archives 1955 and 1956, pp. 14851-6). | 
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is redeemed by the Soviet Union in its proposal of November 17, 1956 
Tt. accepts the ‘open skieg’ plan within limits. But this Soviet proposal 
lays emphasis on the ban on nuclear weapons.. One item of the six-point 
Soviet proposal of November 17, 1956 is—‘‘to ban hydrogen and atom bombs, 
their production and use and to destroy all stocks with an immediate ban 
on tests”. Another item Therein lays emphasis on dhe reduction of armed 
forces (to between 1 and 14 million within two years for the United States, 
the U.S.S.R. and China and to 650,000 for Great Britain and France). 

In reply to these Soviet proposals the United States is drawing up a 
disarmament plan in consultation with her allies. That is reported by 
Reuter from Washington on December, 10, 1956. This plan is to be 
submitted to the. U.N. General Assembly next year. It seeks to outlaw 
“push-button warfare” byj banning thé use of long-range guided missiles. 
But President Hisenhower|has rejected the idea of a total ban on nuclear 
tests in the present world situation. The same old divergence starts again, 
one seeking to ban nuclear weapons, the other wanting to retain the right 
to carry on tests. eae ae lack of agreement in the Disarmament Sub- 
Committee meeting (March 19—May 4, 1956) Mr. Stassen (U.S.A.) said 

on May 5, 1956 “that the latest discussions had narrowed the gap between 
the Western and Soviet ‘viewpoints ‘from nine miles to five’. He believed 
that this gap would be closed eventually............... 14 Inspite of this 
statement we see that the gap persists. Hence the disarmament deadlock 
appeats and reappears but! seldom disappears. E 
- “The Atomic Energy Commission had its first meeting on June 14, 
1946. The first meeting- qt the Commission for Conventional armaments 
was held on-March 24, 1947. The two Commissions were supersedëd by 
one single Commission, the “ Disarmament Commission’ which- met firs 
on 4 February, 1952. Dishrmament efforts then may be traced back in 
the U.N. era to June 1946 when the Atomic Energy Commission held its 
first meeting. But there has not yet been any concrete and positive 
achievement. There is simply the tiring tale of committees and commis- 
sions, of charges and counter-charges, of arguments and counter-arguments 
and’ of excuses and explanations. The whole thing is nauseating and 
vexing: Hence the question arises—where is the malady? A; divided world 
with defective security and standing on tension will not and cannot disarm. 
Ahe U.N. Security System has gaps in the ‘ veto’ power which may paralyse 
the. organization. Tension again born out of disbeliefs breeds further 
suspicion and causes high levels of armaments: armaments again add to 
the tension. The spiral thus goes steadily upward. Disarmament schemes 
can: succeed if and when deeurity is established and distrust dies. With 
ill-faith and suspicion eating into the vitals of the weak and imperfect collec- 
tive security system, disarmament talks are likely to turn into empty norms. 
Disarmament can be a osa ouly in a climate of confidence with effective 
security. So long as that; confidence cannot be restored, disarmament 
discussions may not unoften' be a cloak for renewed armaments. Confidence 
can be created by security! only. Hence security must precede disarma- 
ment. On what does security depend ?—on organizational perfection, e.g., 


14 Keesing’s Contemporary Archives. 1936, p. 14355. 
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compulsory pacific settlement of all disputes, ban on the use of ‘force’ in 
international relations and prompt and immediate sanctions against the 
law-breaker. But do these suffice? Perhaps, not. There can be tension 
and ill-faith even with organizational perfection, which by damaging the 
latter may ultimately destroy peace. We have not any fool-proof and 
perfect security systene under the charter. Its inadequacy is due to ‘veto’ 
which again was born of distrust. Institutional and functional. imperfection 
of the United Nations Security System is then the child of ‘mutual distrust 
and tension.’ Hence we see that disarmament is ultimately not so much 
a physical as a psychological problem. The logic runs thus: wë ‘cannot 
have disarmament without -security: we cannot have security without 
institutional perfection: we cannot have at- present institutional 
perfection in the international “field without a burial of ill-faith, 
distrust and tension. Hence peace, disarmament and war are all linked up 
with the psychology of the people. That is recognized by ESCO in the 
preamble to its constitution where it is laid down: ‘Ws wars arise in 
the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defences of peace are 
to be constructed’’.. It lays emphasis on the concept of ‘positive’ peace, 
as distinguished from negative peace. It means that security depends not 
only on objective factors but also on subjective factors. A security system 
slack in subjective integration and standing only on the objective factors 
is and must be weak and feeble. The U.N. Security System had inade- 
quacies, both objective and subjective. And the gaps in the subjective level 
(i.e., ideological differences between the two Power Blocs making it 
mmpossible for them to come closer) are reflected in the objective and 
functional region. Hence the U.N. Security System fails to guarantee 
security. Mutual trust and_eonfidence between the East and the West 
must be restored. PerhapSPanchashil’ may be of help in the matter. A 
joint declaration by the United States and the U.S.S.R. (and they must 
mean what they declare) pledging support to and faith in Panchashil might 
strengthen the basic foundations of the U.N. With the subjective basis 
of security restored, disarmament plans might have better chances of securing 
all-round agreement. ‘But the atomic age changes our concept of security, 
Technological advance makes the traditional security concept meaningless. 
There is no security against atomic weapons. The only security is to ban' 
their production. But how can it be supervised and enforced? The 
question of faith, security and trust comes in here as well. Hence disarma- 
ment is ultimately a matter of mind. Panchashil by revitalizing and 
supplementing the charter and by creating the Climate of peace may" 
gemminely prepare the field for disarmament. If disarmament is a psyeho> 
“Togical problem in any sense, then Panclfashil by correcting and eliminating 
tension does surely help the process of disarmament. Bilateral adoption of 
Panchashil by different.groups of states creating indirectly a general and 
universal international law may be one suggested line of action in a world 
of tension and distrust. In addition to this there must also be a faithful 
portrayal of the horrors of war and a comparative analysis of the huge waste 
of money and materials on armaments. The dangerous effects of the 
nuclear weapons must be made known to all, particularly to the common 
men. These common men are the rulers in democracies (is it only in 
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theory ?): they should be the makers of foreign policies as well. They have 
an aversion to war as they are the first casualties in an armed conflict. 
They must be acquainted ‘with the horrors of war and nuclear weapons. 
In this way the pressure of public opinion in different countries should be 
brought to bear upon the question of disarmament. Aversion to war and 
armaments and the urge for peace in the common man should also be the 
techniques for achieving success in the line. 

Disarmament is not only an ideal: ib is also a necessity. “Lo neglect 
disarmament is to neglect the need of life. The climate of peace is the 
best climate for disarmament to begin and to continue. Psychological dis- 
armament is to precede and then to postulate physical disarmament. This 
should be the lesson for the statesmen and the diplomats who want to avoid 
deadlocks and to achieve success in the field. 
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WAS SHAKESPEARE A SNOB 


PROF. D. G. Biswas, M.A., 
A. C. College, Jalpaiguri 


It is incredible that Ben Jonson wrote his immortal line, “ He 
was not of an age, but for all time,’’ without an intuitive awareness 
of the flux of values in the evolution. of democracy. Much of 
Shakespeare transcends age. Yet the little that is contemporaneous 
needs a word of explanation, not so much to help interpretation as to 
prevent misconception. Such is the charge of snobbery against 
‘“ sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child.” It had its main-spring in his 
choice of themes and the main protagonists of his plays. They are 
invariably aristocratic, when not regal. The so-called high-lights, the 
patricians of Roman, Italian and English societies figure prominently 
on the Shakespearean stage with their ‘ glistening apparel’ outshone 
by the splendour of royalties, but never outvoted by ‘ tattered robes ’. 
Only once did he come down to the bourgeois society in ‘ The Merry 
Wives of Windsor ’ written at the queen’s command to show off Falstaff 
in love. It was written under duress with the bourgeois knight as the 
main gallant. Even if Shakespeare’s sense of realism might have failed 
him, Falstaff’s would not! He made love with his coevals in social 
status. -But as to the nondescript multitude, God help them! Yet 
Shakespeare was sensible of the ‘groundlings’ of the Globe—‘‘Capable 
of nothing better than inexplicable dumb shows and noise ” and even 
threw down sops to the underdogs in the form of merry topical jokes 
and crude vulgarities to collect their 4 d’s! 

Shakespeare’s parentage, his station in society, his education— 
the little we know of them—were antidotal to snobbishness. But these 
did not prevent Ben Jonson from being so! He was known to the 
King, Lord Chancellor Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, gathered around 
him a coterie at the famous Mermaid Tavern. Ben though one of the 
learned, as Shakespeare was not, had no university education like so 
many of his predecessors and contemporaries, and was the son of a 
brick-layer, if not .a brick layer himself ‘branded on thumb.’ 
Shakespeare was little known as an author in his life-time, though the 
common people delighted in his plays and some of his contemporary 
writers spoke familiarly of his Falstaff and Hamlet. Those of 
Shakespeare’s contemporaries who praised him did so for his sweetness 
and other lesser qualities whcih were apparent to them. Bacon, Lord 
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Brooke and subsequently į Lord: Clarendon were silent. In fact a 
creative age like the Elizabethan cannot be justly critical. He too kept 
himself hidden in his works like God in His creations. No reformer, 
no propagandist, he ‘ let the mind to be a thoroughfare for all thoughts ’ 
having, as Keats said, ‘ the Negative capability ° to an enormous extent. 
Never self-assertive either in life or in his art, his “contemporaries refer 
to him in the common epithet of “ Gentlest,’’ “ sweet,’’ ‘‘ beloved.” 
John Weever writing in 1595 referred to him in-the ‘following 
lines : 





Honie-ton’ged Sh ikespeare, when I saw thine issue 
_ ‘I swore Apollo got thee and none other..... EF 


Edmund Spenser’s stanza on Aetion refers to him, as no other heroic, 
poet had a surname of herdic sound. Johnson and Fuller have similar 
allusions to the bard’s warlike name: 


And there, though |last not least in Aetion 
A gentler shepherd may no where be found. .”...... 


None denied him a genial humanity except Greene who, envious 
of his new rival, made use of a line in ‘3 Henry VI’ te vent his spite 
on the ‘ upstart crow '— | 

“ Tygers hart wrapt in a players hyde ”’ 
But this is the chagrin ofa thlardramata who was dying in poverty. 

Henry Chettle, a master painter of Shakespeare’s time writing in 
December, -1592 admitted that he had seen Greene’s ‘ Groatsworth of 
Wit’ through the press and referred to Shakespeare— 

“t T am as sorry as if the originall fault had been my fault, because 
me selfe have seene his demeanor no less civill than he exelent-in the 
qualitie he professes.”’ | š - | 

The Elizabethan society was a compact hierarchy with all the links 
well-defined, having correspdndence on the one hand, to the cosmology 
of Ptolemy and on the other! to the heavenly hierarchy of angels. The 
doctrine of the validity of oe classes was unquestioned. It was an 
uncritical dogma in politics as in religion rather than rationalism which 
made for security and political stability. The ancient idea of equality 
of men meant no more than that all men were equal before Death and 
Chance. The idea of democracy had not entered the mental horizon. 
of Shakespeare. His ‘ King] John’ makes no mention of the Magna 
Charta. There is seldom any renaissance writer treating of the subject 
of equality who-did not-ery down the Gracchi brothers as traitors. The 
plebians were asked to accept without murmur, the position which 
providence had assigned to them. Any attempt to rise above the social 
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position was subversive and dangerous not only to the political stability 
but even more so, to the aspirant himself. We have a clear notion of 
if in the famous speech on order by Ulysses 1 in ( Troilus and Cressida ‘— 


“ So every step 
Exampled by the first pace that is sick 
Of his superior, grows to an envious fever 
Of pale and bloodless emulation.’’ 


Malvolio is an unfortunate victim of cruel snobbery and his ambition to 
rise above his station by marrying his mistress Olivia is thoroughly 
exposed as presumptuous and foolish. ‘Bertram’s refusal to marry the 
poor physician’s daughter in ‘ All’s Well ° seems an intolerable snobbish- 
‘ness to us, but it did not strike Shakespeare’s contemporaries as quite 
so beastly. It was deep down in their blood and the king’s persuasive 
speech to him makes the point clear— 


“Tis only the title thou disdainest in her the whick 
I can build up. Strange. is it that our bloods 

Of colour, weight and heat, pour’d all together 
Would quite confound distinction, yet stand off 

In differences so mighty.’ 


In the first scene of ‘ The Merchant of Venice’ Salarine’s image of the 
merchant-vessels tossing on the ocean presents a penny of the 
commercial society and. its social ranking— 


‘ There where your argosies with portly sail 
Like signiors and rich burghers of the flood, 
Or, as it were, the pageants of the sea,— 
Do overpeer the petty traffickers— 

That curtsey to them, do them reverence.”’ 


The Italianate books on education and courtesy never fail to say that 
virtue was then the only basis of nobility. Its integrity as a class was the 
foundation of society. In a society so aggressively class-conscious there 
is little kindness shown to the underdogs, “ the mutable, rank-scented 
meiny °’. Shakespeare had little reason to sentimentalise poverty like 
Galsworthy. The lewd, merry, stinking, bawdy commoners are used 
by him either to provide the low atmosphere of plays like “ Measure 
for Measure ’, ‘ All’s Well’, ‘ Pericles’ ete., or to symbolize a return 
to the norm from the emotional high-pitch, just as the rattling of wheels 
on the streets, the ringing of bells, the street-cries might do. The 
Porter in Macbeth, the old man bringing asps for Cleopatra, the grave- 
digger in Hamlet, Dogberry and Verges in ‘ Much Ado’ serve this 
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purpose. “Their. roles are aie or less tactical and vicarious. When 
they obtrude too much théy are sent about their business often with a 
snub, like little children Whose pranks have been too long tolerated. 
Even the bully Bottom is not spared. He has.to pay the penalty for his 
presumptuous love for the). fairy queen by wearing an ass’s head and 
Stephano and Trinculo a the tyrannic ambition by wallowing in a 
miry pool. o 


| Commiseration for poverty that we mark here and there is the 
“product of humility, rather philosophical and stereotyped. It is 
significant that. the three right royal English Kings—Lear, Richard II 
and Henry V, each, ‘ every inch a king the first two in ceremonial 
dignity and the third both À in form and substance, are the mouthpieces: 
When Henry V meeting ajcommon soldier incognito says “I think the 
king is but a man as I am” it heightens his dignity. Lear and 
Richard I are spiteful of aie when the former has been stripped of 
it and the latter is psychologically preparing himself for what is 
inevitably coming. | 
Snobbery was there in the air, in man’s blood, in the social fabric, 

and Shakespeare as a true child of his time could not but reflect it in 
his plays. We need hardly establish it by counting the proportion of 
kings, lords, and men of | ‘itl in Shakespeare’s dramatis personae. Not 
only he alone but all his contemporary dramatists had preference for the 
men in ‘ robes and furrowed gowns’. In the choice of his themes 
Shakespeare may plead a breater irresponsibility in the matter. His 
extreme ‘ busyness’ as a playwright, even more so, his scrupulous 
adherence to the eat ils of veracity and authority to evade the 
platonic charge that poets|are liars, led him to turn to ready-made 
materials. In the English and Roman historical plays his sources were, 
broadly speaking, Holinshed, Hall, Froissart, Plutarch, etc. These 
writers were inevitably aristrocratic. In fact, democratisation’ of 
history was one of the latest laurels of democracy. Artistic explanation 
apart, Shakespeare’s loyalty to kingship was a necessity demanded by 
contemporary history. There is not the least reason to suppose that 
Shakespeare had any profound réspect for men in public life. The 
evidence is just to the contyary :— 

.“ Get thee glass an 

And like a scurvy polotician seem 

To see things thou dost not? (King Lear) 


He was only discharging his patriotic obligation h&re like Philip Sidney, 
Spenser, Daniel and so many others after the defeat of the Armada. 
| . 
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i In the other plays he roamed more freely among romances, tales 
and novels, mostly Italian. Boccaccio, Ariosto, Cinthio, Bandello and 
@ string: of other Italian names may be rattled off while indicating 
Shakespeare’s range of Italian debt. These men were invariably 
highbrows who though born in, bourgeois families had their intimate 
association with the high society. Boccaccio’s lady-love Fiammetta was 
the natural daughter of King Robert; Bandello was a tutor to the famous 
Lucrezia Gonzaga and later in life became a bishop. Ariosto had a 
prince for his patron. Some of these stories reached Shakespeare through 
Belleforest, and Paynter. The latter was in her Majesty’s service. i 
Naturally the stories are mostly of aristocratic society. Work as he did 
on ready-made materials he took the Italian counts and countesses as he 
had found them, altered the plots to suit the dramatic purpose, made the 
characters life-like, purged them of obscenity and compressed them. On 
the whole the alchemy of his dramatic art transmuted the base metals 
of his sources, but within their set framework. Sometimes again he 
had an old play or poem to work upon as in the cases of ‘ King Jolin’, 
° King Lear ’, ‘ Romeo and Juliet ’, etc. In fact, the plots by themselves 
were never so important with him as the characters. Coleridge’s famous 
criticism of Shakespeare’s plots is very illuminating—‘‘the interest in the ` 
plot is always on account of the characters, not vice versa, as in almost 
all other writers; the plot is a mere canvas and no more.” The repetition 
of stage strategems and devices does not prove Shakespeare’s sterility of 
invention or even the limited scope of his source materials, but the little 
importance he paid to the plot. What other explanation can there be 
when he: repeats himself as in the technique of the false report of death 
to vindicate chastity and innocence, as in ‘“ The Winter’s Tale ’’ and 
“ Much Ado ’’; of the riddle in “ The Merchant of Venice” and 
‘ Pericles ’; ‘the vulgar device of the substitution of ee as in 
‘* Measure for Measure ” and “ All’s Well ’’; of the twins in ‘* Comedy 
of Errors ” and “ Twelfth Night °’; women in boy’s guise in so many 


of his plays? oe S 

The artistic reason given by Aristotle is so popular that it needs 
no more than a passing reference. The tragic hero should be.a man 
taken from high life so that his fall fom eminence may strike a sense 
of -helplessness in us and touch’ our ‘imagination ee: Bradley’s 


quotation from *‘ King Lear ' is very apt : — 
A sight most pitiable in the meanest wretch 
Past speaking of. m a king. 


But this explains only the mighty tragedies where the characters are 
the children of a moral world and a metaphysical society rather than of 
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i | . 
a particular secular society. Here Shakespeare is out on an adventure 
in the ‘ Strange Seas of thought alone’ and we who are his fellow- 
navigators must forget all about the chart and compass. What stirs 
the imagination more than the. strangeness and halo that surround a 
high life and hedge it from the profaner eye? , 

Beauty, grace and grandeur were there in the- ee life and as 
much humanity as in thel low. The artist’s delicate perception for the 
beautiful and colourful attracted him to high hfe. Buch sophistication 
is natural to artist, more!so, in a society where the sovereign was like 
the central sun, and the lords like the satellites were ai reflected 
splendours. | | z px 


“ Renown and grace is dead . 
The wine of life is drawn and the mere lees 
Is left this vault} to brag of.” 


None the less whit goes by the name of artistic sympathy 
Shakespeare never lacked, or he could not have created a Bottom, a 
Dogberry and a host of other immortals of the underworld. The 
underworld again supplied him with the generous specimens of 
compassionate, and een iilos humanity whose acts of kindness are 
written in letters of gold l throughout the Shakespearean world. Adam, 
Pisanio, the servant of Posthumous, the messenger who warned Lady 
Macduff against the approach of murderers, the groom who supplied the 
imprisoned Richard II with music are only a few of the little angels who 
tread the earth unnoticed| by others. On the other hand, the devils in 
human shape are all fallen angels of illustrious ancestry. Iago, Aaron, 
Iachimo, Parolles, Richard TIT, Cornwall, Goneril, Regan, and the list 
will swell to a legion. po Shakespeare cannot be said to have been 
enamoured of the superior human quality of the aristocracy. Hvidences 
are just to the contrary.) Only as a dramatic artist who shunned 
innovation he clung to the old classical tradition of the Greek dramatists. 
Even more so, as an Elh | ‘abethan he could not come to terms with the 
underdogs just for their own sakes. And for the peasant’s death-bed 
becoming the fifth act of ‘ tragedy men had to wait for a more propitious 
time. | 

The charge of sn okey anui Shakespeare is thus not only 
irrelevant, but thoroughly unjustified. If he were a snob, so were the 
Greek masters in the vonde cradle of democracy, and all traditionalists 
down to the modern age! Almost all the artists are more or less tower- 
dwellers with a background of ‘ stucco suburbs’ and an expensive 
education. The so-called masses of mankind ha rarely a fair deal from 
them until recently in the Marxist erat Not until the tower of security 
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had been shaken by the tremor of world revolutions did they turn their 
eyes below with any degree of emotional sympathy. Even then 
intellectual aristocracy is possibly the toughest in respect of obduracy. 
The only difference is this that in place of the aggressive individualism 
of the past there is now the cohesiveness of a coterie and so much the 
stronger for that! Against the devastations of war the preservative of 
culture, so far suggested, is the artists’ international according to 
E. M. Foster, or the Christian society of T. 8. Eliot—a terminological 
variant of the old Brahminical society of India! What Shakespeare 
would have done had he been writing in this age is a matter for wild 
surmise! But the little that we know of his habits as a writer entitles 
us at least to the complacent conjecture that he might possibly have 
veered round to the proletariat and talked socialism! But we are far 
less certain if he would have in the same breath propagated himself as 
a mighty modern phenomenon as did Shaw, with the same Cones 
indifference to the petty mor tals’ scruples and shame! 


His KEN Y OF MANIPUR 
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- ÀJIT SHAH, - BHARAT SHAH, -Gour Suan AND- Jal SINGH 


“Gharib Niwaz had F sons. Of er Shyam Shah was beak 
of the Chief queen, th rest Ajit Shah or Ugat Shah alias Kakilal. 
Thaba, Num Shah, Tong Shah, Sarbosache, Bharat Shah and. 
Strughna Shah were bor m by the second queen.’ - The account of- 
the tragic end of Gharib iwaz and Shyam Shah has- already been 
given -in the previous chapter. - - Ajit. Shah had no difficulty to march 
straight to the throne, ~ But in the fifth year of his reign - his. 
complicity in the murder of his father and brother came to light. 
Bharat Shah already form: d a party and was waiting for- an oppor- 
tunity. When the people came to know about the dark deeds of his 
brother, he asked him to quit the country since “he abhors the 
thought of dipping his hands i in his brother’s blood.” Ajit Shah was 
reluctantly compelled to agree. Bharat Shah’s action received the 
approval of the people andihe was unanimously to take up the manage- 
_ ment of the state.” (3) After two years of reign be died.” “Afier 
a year and a half of his death the several Rajahs under the government 
of Meckley (31 in number) assembled to select his successors’. 
“Shyam Shah the palor ipite eldest son of Gharib Niwaz had two 
sons, Gaur Shah and Chintung Komba aliases Jai Singh, Bhagya- 
chandra, Karta. The eldest Gaur Shah was unanimously chosen 
to the vacant throne and immediately proclaimed Rajah of Meckley 
about the year 1758.2 | Colon McCulloch says that “Gouroo 
Shyam was a cripple ami it is related that considering himself from 
his infirmity unfit to be the sole ruler he associated with himself his 
brother Jai Singh or Chingtung Komba and that they ruled alternately, 
this arrangement Jasted until Gouyroo Sham’s death about 1764, when 
the sole authority fell to Chingtung-Komba who held it up to 1798’’.° 
Bijoy Banchalle also records this arrangement of joint rule. 

JAI SINGH (ALIASES BHAGYA CHANDRA, CHINTUNG KOMBA, KARIA,) 


es to 1798 A.D. 





Jai Singh the grand son of Gharib Niwaz‘* stands second to his 
illustrious grandfather in order of merit in the history of Manipur. 
I 
| 
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He was brave, intelligent and intensely religious. A considerable 
section of Rajkumars and Rajkumaris of Manipur claim their descent 
from Jai Singh. There are many stories about the heroism and 
popularity of Karta current in Manipur. All of them may not be 
accepted as historical facts, but materials for history will be found 
in them. It is said that during the reign’ of Gour Shah, Jai Singh. 
one day in absence of the king ascended the ‘Kangla’. According 
to the prevailing custom no person other than the reigning king had 
that right. When Gour Shab came to know of it he banished Jai 
Singh from the palace. ‘Thus driven out from the palace he took 
sheiter in the house of his maternal uncle Khelei-Nungwa Telheiba, 
the Chief of Moirang. The king ihen in order to get rid of Jai Singh 
‘forever, won over T'elheiba to his side. Jai Singh scented it in time 
and left the palace at Once in the guise of a Naga. At first he reached 
Thigomei (modern Kohima) through Maram. From there he entered 
Tekbao (Assam). Since the capital of Assam was situated at that 
time on the bank of the river Dikhu, the Manipuries used to call that 
kingdom as Tekhao. The enemies of Jai Singh followed him there. 
But Swargadeo (title of the ruler of Assam) having been pleased to- 
see his wonderful tactics of taming wild elephant, promised to give 
him shelter. Henceforth he came to be known as Jai Singb. After 
some time he entered Manipur in the guise of a Kuki and reached. 
first, Moirang and then Bishnupur. He realised that in spite of his, 
long absence his memory was still cherished by his countrymen. But 
he could not keep himself concealed in his Kuki garb for long. 
Shortly he was recognised and a large number of people began to, 
rally round his banner. But before any outbreak of war the ailing 
Gour Shah died. Jai Singh ascended the ‘Kangla’ without any 
difficulty and was recognised as the ruler of. Manipur,’ | 
. i Manipur already weakened by the death of Gharib Niwaz, became 
weaker due to the disunity among his successors. Burma, her power- 
ful neighbour, did not fail to exploit her weakness., From 1755 A.D. 
upto the treaty of Yandabo in 1826 A.D. the history of Manipur is 
replete with the story of successive Burmese invasions and of how she 
resisted them and eventually triumphed over them. Within the 
short period intervening Gharib Niwaz’s death and the accession of 
J ai Singh Manipur was twice invaded by the Burmese. ` 

In 1752 A.D. the Mons laid the final axe on the withered trunk 
of the ruling Tungoo dynasty. But they were not destined to rule 
over Burma. Alaungpaya alias Alompra of Moksobomyo ‘(the “tower 
of the hunter chief) suddenly sprang into prominence as the Burmesé 
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national leader against this Mons. He drove oub the Mons and. 
established a new dynasty in Burma.” He soon consolidated his 
power in upper and lower Burma. The presuuption of the soverignty 
over Manipur by the rulers of Burma was always challenged. 
Alaungpaya secure about | his hold over Burma, embarked on the 
project of expansion of thejempire by conquering Manipur and Siam. 
Manipur, if she owed any allegiance to the ruler of Burma, undoubted- 
ly had thrown off her yoke during the Civil War in Burma. Alaung- 
paya decided to re-establish it. In the year 1755, he sent a 
punitive expedition under | the command of a distant relation ‘“‘to 
chastise the ‘Cassayers (Manipuries) “hich wrought such havoc that 
it is referred to in Maviputi records as the ‘‘Kooltha Kahalba’’ or 
primary ‘destruction. The! suczess of the Burmese force was mainly ` 
due to the superiority in fire-arms.® Manipur was reduced to sub- 
mission, “the printe or Rajah, who resided at Munuepoora, the capital 
of Cassy, sued for peace, which was concluded on terms advantageous 
to the Burmans and as is the custom, a young man and young woman 
of the kindred of rajah, were delivered as hostagas for the due obser- 
vance of the compact’’.'° | | = 





In July 1757 AR f reached Alaungpaya that ‘‘Symptoms of 
disaffection had again been manifested by the Cassayers on the west 
bank of the Keen-Duen.’’ [He was then at Rangoon. This time 
he personally undertook the conquest of Manipur and proceeded up 
the Chindwin river in- 1758, with a fleet of boats. The western bank 
of the river was inhabited by the ‘Kathe Shans’ tributory to Manipur. 
‘The. whole tract was laid! waste. Afterwards he disembarked and 
crossing the Ungoching by the Khumbat route marched through Kubo 
and entered the Manipur valley by the Imole pass at Palel. Bharat 
Shah the then king of Manipur tried to resist him without any 
success. He entered the capital and stayed there for 13 days.” 
During this short period “thousands of people were deported for settle- 
ment in the Sagaing and |Amarapoora district. .Among them were 
boatmen, silk workers andil silversmiths. From this time onwards 
the astrologers at the Burmese court were Manipuri Brahmins, while 
Manipuries formed a cavalry regiment in the Burmese army known as 
Cassay Horse.'* The news of the revolt of the Peguers made 
Alaungpaya haste towards aja Though the Burmese army withdrew 
from Manipur proper yet her dependencies on the Burmese side were 
lost for ever. Kubo valley} which was a part of Manipur was also 


annexed by Burma.”* 
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Ajit Shah after his banishment was residing in Cachar. During 
two successive invasions in Manipur by the Burmese army the weak- 
ness of ths government of Manipur became revealed to him and he 
felt that he had still some chance to recapture the throne. From the 
communications ofeMr. Verelst, it appears that in the course of the 
year 1762, Ajit Shah represented his case to the British government 
through the Raja of Tripura and declared that he had been unjustly 
deposed from the throne and expelled from the country. His rein- 
statement to the throne of Manipur would be possible only through 
British help. He was successful in creating a feeling of sympathy for 
his misfortunes.*® ° 
f It has already been mentioned that Jai Singh was the joint ruler 
of Manipur along with his elder brother Gour Shah, from 1756 to 
1764. Some misunderstanding between the two brothers might have 
led to Jai Singh’s temporary banishment. British records show that 
while Ajit Shah was negotiating with the British Government for the 
restoration of his authority, Jai Singh was at the helm of affairs in 
Manipur. When he came to know of his uncle’s move he deputed 
his “Vakil Haridas Gossami’’ with a letter to Mr. Verelst at Chitta- 
gong stating why Ajit Shah had been dethroned. About the truth of 
this statement the Rajah of Tripura appeared perfectly satisfied and the 
British authorities not only withdrew from any further communication 
with Ajit Shah but also appeared to. support Jai Singh against his 
machinations and the aggression from Burma.” - 

The rapid growth of the Burmese power was viewed with grave 
concern by the British government in India. . Moreover during the . 
seven years’ war (1755-’63), Anglo-French conflict spread all over the 
globe. In 1759 Alaungpaya at the instigation of the French destroyed 
the English settlement in Nagrais, an island in the mouth of Irra- 
- waddy.’? It was at such time Haridas Gossain came from Jai 
Singh, the ruler of Manipur, to Mr. Verelst, at Chittagong to secure 
British help for his master, to regain the lest territories of Manipur 
from Burma. He proposed 9 articles as the basis of an alliance to 
be negotiated. between them on behalf of their respective masters, 
After some discussion the terms of the alliance were finally settled on 
14th September, 1762 A.D. This is the first formal agreement between 
the government of Manipur and the British government of India. 
According to the terms of the treaty it was promised to Jai Singh, 
that a contigent of British troops of the strength of 6 companies 
of sepoys, would ‘be sent to his aid in his effort to recover 
those territories wrested from Manipur by Burma. In -return 
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government of Manipur ael to grant for ever to the English 
a rent-free land of 8 ichowaatd cubits, at a suitable place in 
Manipur for the installation of a factory and a fort and also provide 
every facility for the | prosecution of trade with China. The 
government of Manipur in its eagerness to.gete British help not 
only agreed to pay the|expenses of the British troops but also 
promised to fully compensate the loss suffered by thè British in the 
island of Negrais. A clause of offensive and defensive alliance was 
included in the treaty.”A The terms of the treaty were duly 
approved by the Board, of which: Mr. Vanisitart the governor of 
Bengal was the President. ° 

According to the terms of the treaty in January, 1763 a detachi- | 
ment left Chittagong under! Mr. Verelst and reached Khaspur the then 
capital of Kachar near Badarpur in April.. But it suffered so much 
from rain and disease amidst pestilential swamps that its progress to 
Manipur was-arrested. Finding Kbaspur unhealthy the contigent fell 
back: to Jainagar on the left bank of the Barak river. ‘‘Cireums- 
tances of a political nature (war with Mirkasim) rendering the recall 
of the force necessary, letter was despatched to Mr. Verelst, who 
returned with it to Chittagong” = | 

After the conclusion of the treaty in September, 1762, Haridas 
Gossain left Chittagong for Manipur to initiate the terms to Jai Singh. 
Since then till the Ea of the British troops from Khaspur to 
Chittagong, no communication was received from Jai Singh by the 
British government. It was at this time Jai Singh was expelled- from 
his position of joint ruler by) his elder brother Gour: Shah. In the 
following year (October 1763) three’ accredited agents of Gour Shah 
arrived at Chittagong and eton Akmed the terms'of the treaty of 1762, 
on his behalf. They furthi r communicated that the Burmese having 
dastroyed a great part of do a it was not possible to meet thé 
expenses incurred by the British government for the troops, sent up 
to Khaspur, to be employed at the service of the Manipur government. 
As a token of sincerety “500 meklee gold rupees, to be valued at 
twelve silver rupees each’’ was offered. It was also assured that the ° 
amount already spent on his account and the charges for- future 
military assistance would so duly paid in kind. After this—treaty 
all communications between the British and Manipur appear to have 
ceased, ” 

Jai Singh formally ascended the throne in the year 1764 A.D. 
But he was not destined to rule continuously up to the end of his life. 
From 1764 to 1793 he lost el regained his power at least three 
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times. -At the time. of his accession.Hsinbyushin: (1763-76): waa the 
ruler of Burma, Het inorder.to ‘reassert: the ‘authority of “Burma over 
Manipur -‘‘marched. in ‘person against the -Manipura cassayers’’.?? 
When all resistance - failed Jai Singh fled'-to Cachar.. His'-uncle 
Khelei Nungws, the Chief of Moirang played the role-of fifth column.?? 
Hsinbyushin stayed in Manipur - for. -nearly ‘a month.‘ Before he 
returned to Burma he .put--Wangkheimayum. Eringba, a scion of 
the royal family, in charge of-the administation of Manipur.”* 
Swargadeo Rajeswar Singh was -the:-ruler,.of : Assam from 1751 
A.D..to 1769: A.D.. ‘‘Tungkhungia: Buranji” ‘an. original account- of 
the history of Assam, records that-Jai:. Singh, the. King of -Manipur 
having been driven out-of his country: by the Burriese;:took shelter 
in the kingdom of Kachar and asked permission.:through: Kirtichandra ` 
Barbarua to meet the Swargadeo. Permission was granted. He reached 
Rangpur and was introduced to Swa‘gadeo: with the:: following recom- 
mendation—‘‘The . Chief..of . Manipur has.a daughter named Kuranga- 
nayani. - The Manipuri Raja was descended of old ‘from - Babrubahah. 
He is a kshatriya, .and.-there: is no doubtabout-it.::-I-hope your 
majesty will- marry. the. princess’! ~ Swargadeo: agreed and. the 
Manipuri Raja’s family. were-brought: from Kachar and stationed at 
Gaurisagar, Marraige was performed with due: -ceremony: -‘‘Thé 
princess excavated. a tank,.and made an -establishment _at the “village 
Manaimji: in the Sarucharat..forest lower down the'Dichoi where the 
S magalus or: Manipuries - forming- -part of the- marraige settlement 
were allowed . to -live’’.”> ‘Princéss Kuranganayani -by' dint of her 
merit shortly occupied the position..of the’ Chief’ queen. After the 
death: of Rajeswar Singh,: when the’-Moamaria- LEADER -Ragha 
Moran usurped...... the:.throne:‘from Lakshmi Singh, ‘it ‘was that 
Manipuri ‘princess’ who murdered-the usurper-by a stratagem.” 
After this marriage: Jai Singh’ requested -Swargadeo Rajeswar Singh 
to help him to secure his-throne. from the Burmese. -In: return of 
~ his help he promised ““ If I be placed in my old territory after driving 
away the Mantarans, I wili be `a vassal of -yours and pay annual 
tributes’’.2? Kirti Chandra Barbarua and. other- members of the 
court also: pleaded for Jai: Singh. - Rajeswar ‘Singha agreed to help 
him and an army: was .sent-.in 1765 A.D. through the jungles ovér 
the charaideu hills. But it failed- -to reach ‘Manipur and eventually 
had to-return. This. is : known in the history of Assam.as ‘Latakata 
Ran’... In the year -1767:‘A.D. ‘another army was sent along with 
Jai. Singh. It marched through Raba; entered Cachar and encamped 
at the side of the Merap river. There Jai Singh gathered some 
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followers. and-.entered into ‘Manipur . through the hills. The Nagas 
lent their support to him and as he proceeded, almost all the people 
of the country welcomed him as their king. The puppet ruler Eringba 
(Bairang—according to A om Buranji) isubmitted after oe resis: 
tance at Langathen.*” x . i | : 

In absenee.of Jai Singh Mano: was ` Filed ie Praghas fasal 
of Burma. Kheleinungwa, traitor occupied an important position. 
To strengthen -his position’ further, he gave bis daughter to the 
Burmese king. . Eringba also: to please the:Burmese master gave up 
the sacred thread:-and tbe ‘mala’. People were not at all pleased 
with. him. . To: ‘add. to itheir. miserfes a terrible flood devasted the 
valey.. . Hence when Jai Singh came; they could so easily throw 
off their sss to = Puppet | ruler. Eringba was however 
pardoned.*° . l 
- History of usia asia next invasion of Manipur by the 
Burmese forces in 1770 A.D. The: Raja: was again. driven out and a 
large ‘number .of Manipuris: were deported.*’: Fortunately’ Jai Singh 
kept . his relation ,..with ' the king .of Assam. by making: occasional 
presents.*? . No sooner. the Burmese withdrew he re-entered Manipur 
with the help of Assam. . | Under his efficient rule. prosperity gradually 
returned to the country, | s: 

. But this again lured the Burmese renew their incursions. The 
last great .Burmese offensive on Manipur. was made in 1782. Jai 
Singh was driven out. | They placed one Kelernba of Moirang in his 
place. But. Jai: Singh finally succeeded in'coming- to an understand- 
ing with the Burmese ruler Bodawpaya, and was allowed to remain 
in. quiet: possession of. his‘ -devastated country.” As a result of 
successive Burmese invasions ‘Manipur became extremely impoveri- 
shed and depopulated. -Hrancis Hamilton met a priest of Raja Jai 
Singh at Comilla in 1798. He told him that the Burmese ““anvaded 
Manipur about the year 1768, and for eight years remained there, 
committing. every kind devastation. The: country previously. had 
contained a very great. number of horses and other cattle, not ‘above 
one in a hundred of which ‘was left behind. He thinks that the 
Burmens carried away or destroyed 300,000 persons of different ages 
and sexes;.-and indeed: it was alleged, when I was at an that 
100,000 captives remained near the city’’.** . 

Jai Singh maintained his. friendly overtures yik Asam even 
after tbe death of Rajeswar Singh. He gave a ‘‘daughter of the 
elder brother of Kuranganayani’’ to Swargadeo Lakshmi Singha.*? 
When - the. mo4marja rebellion took a formidable turn in Assam in 
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1786. Swargadeo Gaurinath Singh sent.an appeal for help to the kings 
of the: neighbouring. states. “Manipur Raja was mindful of the 
services rendered. to him a few years previously by Gavrinath’s uncle, 
Rajeswar and marched: with five hundred. horse and -four thousand 
foot to Nowgong, where he was met by Gaurinath. 

_ He then proceeded up-country to assist ..Burha Gohain. When 
he approached the Moāmaria : lines, the latter at once gave battle 
and, after a short engagement, put his troops to flight.. Many were 
killed during -the fight and more in the pursuit that followed,..,... He 
lost no time in hastening back to Manipur. He left a thousand of 
bis.men with the Burha Gohain’’.** When Major Wood was in 
Assam in- 1794, he saw a contingent of troops from Manipur came 
‘to the assistance. of Gaurinath, whom the British forces then 
restored.” 

So far as the records show, the et s betwoon Assam and 
Manipur is always found to. be. very cordial. A coin circulated by 
Swargadeo Pramatha Singh in 1746 A.D. has been found in Manipur. 
It. indicates commercial relationship existing. at that time between 
the two. kingdoms. It may be mentioned that Manipur was invaded 
by her neighbours in different times but -Assam never carried its 
sword to Manipur. The Swargadeos have had many alliances with 
the Raja of Manipur, and frequent intermarriages with that family. 
‘Since the usurped authority of the. Burha Gohain all intercourse 
with Manipur has. been prohibited, .as its-Raja favoured Gaurinath. 
The roads were now choaked, and even commerce has ceased’’.*® 

Once, while in Cachar Jai Singh made a visit to ‘Dacca Dakshin’ 
the ancestral home of Mahapravu Sri Chaitanya in Sylhet. There 
he came in contact with Ramnarayan Shiromani, a descendant of 
Upendra Misra, grand-father of Sri Chaitanya Mahapravu.. Ram 
Narayan had his education at Nabadwip. He was a great, devotee 
of Lord Chaitanya.: Jai Singh was very much impressed by his 
exposition of the ideal of. Sri Chaitanya and persuaded him to go to 
Manipur.. At Manipur. Ramnarayan preached the ideal of Gauriya 
Vaishnabism which gained much popularity among the Manipuries 
within a short period, When he rettrned to-Sylhet Jai Singh, as a 
token of his devotion to lord Gauranga, sent with him a large bell 
made of brass weighing 5 Mds. to be used in the ‘Sri Mandir” of 
‘*Daeca-Dakshin’’ Unfortunately if was destroyed, after: about 90 
years. when that “Sri Mandir’ accidentally caught fire.** There 
were other Brahmins- and Vaishnava missionaries -also who „came. from 
Bengal- and settled in Manipur at different times during the reign 
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of J ai Singh.’ Aniong-them mention may bë made. of - Paramananda 
Thakur,” Ganganarayan | Chakravarty, Krishnanarayan. Chakravarty, 
Kunjabihari, Nidhiram Acharya Thakur, Ram Gopal: Bàiragi, Adhikary 
Kamdeb Brajabasi, Krishna Das Thakur and others. - It was from ‘that 
time that Gauriya Vaishnavism came to be recognised as state religion 
in place’ of Ramanandi/ Cult, ......... Jai Singh -built the temple of 
Govindaji in his palace. | Following his example his minister Anantd 
‘Shah -built the ‘temple Jof Vijay Govinda in his house at Mantri 
Mayum Leikai.’ Hungaibam Chuda -Sarma and the son of Kishori 
Singh built the temples of Madanmohon and: Gopinath respectively. 
When the ‘construction’ | Xf the tenfple of Govindaji was completed 
Jai Singh assumed ‘the title of ‘‘Bhagya Chandra”. -His daughters 
` ‘would look after the‘ fojas of Govindaji’. Among the -‘Mabaraj- 
kumaris' Sijalairoibi through her devotion to Govindaji had:'high 
spiritual attainments. ' Het dance “and song ‘reflected ‘her ‘intense 
devotion. It was “Sija sisi ‘the ‘Radha of Manipur’ who'-gava 
concrete shape to an extremely’ devotional ‘form of dance, conceived 
by her ‘father Jai Singh. - This is the history’ of the’origin of the 
famous ‘Rasa’-dance of manipur. ` The Princess did not--marry/ She 
used tó dance before Govindaji' playing ‘the: part of ‘‘Raseswari’’. 
She also composed some devotional songs in’ Bengali’ to ‘sing for -the 
_ pleasure of her beloved Lord Govindaji.*° ` | 
' Raja Jai Singh’ spaied no pains to’ bring ‘about spiritual and 
material regeneration of his country. ‘ His activities: edrned 'for:-him 
that universal” esteem which is still cherished by: every Manipuri. 
Along ‘with -his ‘innovation’ in religion and dance mention may be 
made of the improvement of ‘agriculture’ effected during‘‘his reign. 
Manipur- up to that’ time! stuck tó ‘the old method of '“Jhum'' 
‘cultivation.’ It is said that’ Kaireng Khiulappa, a: certain prince of 
Rangamati ‘introduced ‘the-present ‘transplantation ‘method of -paddy 
cultivation.” There were also some changeés in’ dress mainly influenced 
‘by the Bengali “style. Klong ‘with ‘Gauriya Vaishnavism ‘Béngali 
alphabet and language ‘albo ‘began to gain popularity in Manipur from 
that time. | Si B oe 
In the year 1798'a Brahmin unde criminal charge of: severe nature 
was murdered-by an official. ' Jai Singh; the God-fearing ruler was 
extremely mortified ‘when he heard of this killing of ‘Brahmin ' within 
his domain. In order to) absolve himself from the’ sin, which he 
believed to have fallen upon him, Jai Singh decided to go to “Nabadwip 
and spend the remaining years of his life entirely in religious ‘pursuits. 
Accordingly he abdicated thee throne’ in favour of his sod Labanya 
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Chandra alias Rabino Chandra and proceeded towards Nabadwip. In 
the way he built a temple at Bishnupur.** Francis Hamilton heard at 
Comilla from the priest of Jai Singh, who accompanied him, that the 
Raja due to some ill-feeling prevailing at that time, between the Rajas 
of Manipur and Kathar, instead of going by the direct route through 
Khaspur, cut a new road through the forest to the south and made 
his way to Sylhet with 700 men. “The Chief travelled on horse 
back—He was’ very poor, and his train was supported at the expense 
of Tripura Raja’’. From Sylhet he went to Agartala on a visit to 
the Raja of Tripura. “ The Chief of Manipur was then an old man 
and had with him three sons and an equal number of daughters, one 
. of whom had married Radan Manik, Raja of Tripura.” From 
Agartala he went to Nabadwip. But there was at that time no 
permanent residence for the rulers of Manipur in Nabadwip. 
Accordingly, he sent his vakil Rashbehari Das with a letter to Lord 
Mornington, the then Governor-General of India, expressing his 
‘ desire for a piece of land on the river for building a house which 
may serve him asa bathing resort’’.** After staying for some time 
at Nabadwip he proceeded by boat to visit Brindaban, but on the 
way he met his death in 1799 at Bhagabangola in the district of 
Murshidabad.** Sija Lairoibi accompanied her father ur to Nabadwip 
_ where she spent her days singing and meditating on Lord Krisha.* 
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WILLIAM SHENSTONE AND SPENSER 


Dittp Kumar Sen; M.A. (Cav.), M.A. (Lonp.) 
. Delhi College, Delhi, - l - 


9? 


s Sir, we are a nést of singing birds; said’ Johnson, speaking 
of Pembroke College. One of that college’s * singing birds ’’ was 
William Shenstone whose dainty poem Written at an Inn at Henley 
touched a sympathetic chord in Johnson’s heart. In’ 1732 Shenstone 
went up to Oxford and remdined there for four yéars but strangely 
, enough left the’ University without academic honours, although he 
‘employed himself in the usual studies of mathematics, logic, natural 
and moral philosophy, with considerable assiduity and success.’ * In 
1745 his paternal estate The Leasowes, which he had inherited from 
his father at the latter's death in 1724; fell to his own care and he 
retired to ‘ solitude & the country,’ devoting his time and spending 
his not-too-large income, ‘to point his prospecis, to diversify his 
surface, to entangle his walks, and to wind his waters.’?_ Robert 
Dodsley thus described the achievement at The Leasowes: ‘Far 
from violating its natural beauties, Mr. Shenstone’s only study was 
to give them their full effect. And although the form in which 
things now appear be ‘indeed the consequence of much thought and 
labour,’ yet the hand of art is no way visible either in the shape of 
the ground, the disposition of trees, or (which are here so numerous 
and striking) the romantic fall of his cascades. Gardening, which 
from 1748 onwards. was the most absorbing of his occupations, would 
always cherish his name. In his own day, the Leasowes, that 
artificial version of the Arcadia of the eighteenth century, became 
‘the-envy of the great and the admiration of the skilful; a place to 
| be visited by travellers and copied by designers.’ 

There, at his fermeé ornée, Shenstone essayed to live a romantic- 
idyllic life. London was not really his milieu, though he enjoyed 
his cecasional trips to the metropolis and whenever he was there, 
drank deep of its cultural life. His real place was perhaps in his 
extensive garden. He might be seen any day pottering there, with 
his ‘long hair and heavy visage,’ or half-sleeping beneath the shades 
of his old oaks, a pocket copy of Terence spread out before him on 

1 The Poetical Works of. William Shenstone (el. G. Gilfillan, Edinburgh, 1854), VIII. 
2 Johnson : Lives of the Poets. Quoted Chamber's Cyclopacdia of English Literature, 


1927, I, 353. 
i Quoted The Letters of William Shenstone +D- xi. ed, M, Williams, Oxford, 
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the ground, or setting ip ‘bustas’ at vantage. points and scrawling 
verses on seats, dedicated i the memory of his friends and relations. 

There are no doubt charm in such an Arcadian’ life, bùt, there 
was also the rub of lonlesorieness, Shenstone complained at The 
Leasowes that he was ‘ foreed tó die iin a rage, like w: poisoned - rat in 
a hole; ? and said “the man io curst who writes verses and lives in 
the country. , If; his ; celestial parts inspires him to converse , with 
Juno,. his terrestrial, one necessitates him, to stoop to his landlady;’.? . 
When. vertigo and melancholy came together, he ‘ fatigued Mrs. 
Arpold’s assiduity, to the injury. of her health; by oceasioning her 
to, sit in [his] room a’ night s, light my eandle, put ib out again, make 
me perspiratory wheys hnd slops—'* and when only. melancholy 
possessed him, there was also. this pious, Christian woman nearby, ` 
trying to humour him with her story, of the ‘ poor, pretty. creters.’ * 

There was another more effective remedy | to counteract the 
recurrent periods of. his depression—correspondence. From the 
° ornamented susticity ’ of the ‘Leasowes, he wrote incessantly and 
interestingly ‘$ cargoes of franks ”’ to the publisher Dodsley, to 
Bishop Percy, to. Richard Gravis. to Richard Jago and to William 
Somerville, while to Lady Luxborough, half-sister of Lord Boling- 
broke, he confided his emotional state, exchanged gardeners and 
books, discussed literary plans. | 

There is perhaps an aje of inoffectuality hoveting. around Shen, 
stone. Hs was most probably. a trifle too modest, too, gentlemanly, 
too elegant for the life he chose for himself. One of his récent 
biographers describes him as“ Nature’ S. wall- flower ce and ‘the 
phrase, to a ‘great extent, fits him neatly. “The hospitable, the 
generous, the immortal Shenstone,”’ © fighting shy of ‘pulsating, 
varied metropolitan, life, pit ing at the unequal g gifts.of fortune, chafing 
at ‘the middlin’ sort of people’ surrounding him, is perhaps a 
strange compound of sentiment and reason and has, all through his, 
life, tossed almost helplessly i in their alternate waves. 

This story. of divided 1 yalties can perhaps be traced i in his „literary. 
life. In some respects tb is a typical figure-of his period In his 
desire for perfection of form in prose and verse he was of the School 


l Swift's letter to Bolingbroke, | March 21, 1729.- Shenstone uses this phrase ia h'a 
letter to Jago. See Letters, ed. cited, p. 34. ... a a ae 
7 ib, p. 28. | ase 
3 ib. p. 67. > | rk, g 
1 ib. p. 29. Is there a suggestion of Mrs. Arnold in the character of ths Sofa N 
who, like her, was also kind to a ‘brood of chickens”? 
1997, 5 A. Be Humphreys, William Shenstone. An Hightéenth Century Portrait, Cambridge, 
p. 18 
6 Bee Joseph Heely's Letters ` the Beauties of The Leasowes (1777), 
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of Pope. His early success’ was in the heroic couplet; while the 
conventional jargon of the time~—‘ swain and grove’ and the rest— 
pervades his Song of the Valentine's Day. Above all in his senti- 
mentalism he belonged to the company of Goldsmith, Philips and 
others. Saintsburystells us that he was the example par excellence of 
the sentimentalism of the eighteenth century—it is in him and not in 
Sterne that this strain finds its most genuine and unadulterated 
expression.” 

On the other hand Shenstone showed certain unmistakable ro- 
mantic tendencies. “He is a forerunner of a later generation in his 
experiments with metres, in the romantic tone of his poems parti- 
_cularly in his Elegies and in his letters, and he sounds the note of 
revolt as a landscape gardener. His criticism, in his letters and in 
his Essays, is far ahead of that of the Augustans. He was imbued 
with antiquarian spirit, showed an interest in Gothicism, was a keen 
collector of medals and reliques, and supported the project for The 
Reliques * and wrote some ballads.’’* This peculiar ‘double-facedness’ 
of Shenstone noticeable in his Schoolmistress. The first version of 
the poem published in 1737, is the Shadow of another Shadow—it 
is frankly a burlesque—that too, in the vein of Pope’s juvenile Ailey. 
In sentiment, in language, in diction, Shenstone here echoes the 
conventional attitude of his age towards Spenser. How could it have 
been otherwise, it is difficult to see, for Shenstone’s introduction to 
the ‘modest bard of learn’d Eliza’s reign’ ° occurred via Pope. Wri- 
ting to his friend in June, 1742, he makes this point abundantly clear 
—“ am glad you are reading Spenser : ° though his plan is detes-. 

1 The Judgment of Hercules. 

2 A Short History of English Literature by George Saintsbury (1999), p. 578. Saints- 
bury does not develop bis point and the common rea ier is startled by this statement. It 
seems to the present writer that Salnisbury is making a comparison between tw. writers 
whose sentimentalism are ralher different. Shenstone’s sentimentalism is gentler than | 
Sterne’s and that is why perhaps no comparison can be instituted. 

He takes such an active interest in Percy’s ancient folio manuscript that it is 
tempting to suggest that if he had lived for another year, his name would have been asso- 


ciated in some way with The Reliques. 

í Marjorie a eee enone and His Friends (Kaglish Association Pamphlet No. 
84, London, 1988) p 

5 The L cre nee (1748), St. 19. 

§ The following comment of Shenstoneewith regard to Spenser is of profound in- 
terest :—‘The plan of Spenser's Fairy-Queen appears to me very imperfect. His imagi- 
nation, though very extensive, yet somewhat less so, perhaps, than is generally allowed; 
if one considers the facility of realizing and equipping forth the virtues and viees. His 
metre has some advantages, though in many respects exceptionable. His good-nature is 
visibie through every part of his pcem. His conjunction of the Pagan aad Christian scheme 
(as be introduces the deities of both acting simultaneously) wholly inexsugable. Much art 
and judgment are discovered in parts, and but little in the whole. One many entertain 
səmə doubt whether the perusal of his monstrous descriptions be not as preindicial to true 
tdate, as it is advantageous to the extent of imagination. Spenser to be sure, expands the 
last; but then he expands 1b beyond its dae limits. After all, there are many favorite 
passages in his Fairy Queen, which will be instances of a great and cultivated genius mis- 
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table and his invention less. wonderful than most people imagine, 
who do not much consider ithe obviousness of allegory ; yet, I think, 
a person cf your disposition must take great delight in his simplicity, 
his good-nature, etc. When I bought him first, I read a page or two 
of the Fairy Queen, and cared not to proceed? After that Pope’s 
Alley made me consider hi) ludierously, And in that light, I think 
one can read him with pleasure.” * In almost every way the remark 
quoted above is typical of the early Augustans, possessing uncommon 
common-sense. Spenser’s} plan has troubled many a critic, nis alle- 
gory was lost sight of and his invention severely criticised—but though 
Spenser was found lacking in some respects, yet his poems had for 
these worthy gentlemen np a little interest. They liked some of- 
his descriptions and relished-his ‘simplicity.’ This ‘simplicity’ which 
they discovered in the works of Spenser was a concarrent motive for 
the use of everyday material. Pope used the Spenssrian stanza to 
deseribe a filthy and -coatse subject. Shenstone borrowed his: cue 
from Pope. Like Pope | he chose to describe a “low” scene in 
elevated language. But b3 happy accident, for which his sensibility 
was perhaps responsible, his seene was “low” in quite a different way. 
His desire to picture thé humble village school he went to in his 
childhood made the poem somewhat like an essay in recollection and 
ensured a tone of indulgent and affeetiohate amusemént, side by. side” 
with the ludicrous. Only in one stanza? he reminded one of the 
coarseness and vulgarity bf Pope’s imitation—and his Schoolmistress 
belonged to that third. kind of burlesque (the classification in his) 
which consists. in “thoughts ridiculously dressed in language (and 
stanza) much above their dignity.” ° f 

In style Shenstone il apt to give one the impression that he has 
imitated both Spenser and Pope. His sentences are more distorted 
by inversions and oddities than Pope’s are — 


“And in beseemly order sitten there ; 
All but the Wight of Bum y-galled, he 
Abhors both Bench and Stool, and Fourm and Chair, 
(This Hand in Mouth y-fix‘d, that rends his Hair).’’ 4 


applied. (The Works, in Verse and Prose, of William Shenstone). In Two Volumes— 

Third edn. (MDCCLXVIIT Vol, II, p. 165). In the same volume on p 12 he singles out the 

simplicity of Spenser. 

‘Letters, ed. cited, p. 55. 

Stanza 9 (1787). | 

3 See, Works in Prose and Verse, op. cit., p. 182. 

4 Stanza 7 (1787). Cp. The Alley — 
“Hard by a sty, beneathia roof of thatch, 
Dwelt Obloquy who in her early days 
Baskets of fish at Billingpgate did watch,’ ete. (St. 4). 
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Shenstone used far more archaic words and scattered archaic spelling 
profusely. He also used the y-prefix freely, even with present parti- 
ciples and adjectives (as in y-gazing, and y-raré). But like Pope, he 
ignored Spenser’s alliteration. On the whole, however, the stateliness 
of the stanza contrasted with the quaint simplicity of the subject, and 
the whimsical gravity of the style produced just that sense of bizarre, 
which is present in all the best parody. With the obvious burles- 
que tone, there hangs about this 1787 version of The Schoolmistress 
a suspicion of sweet drollery. Perhaps ““Learning’s littl Tenement’ 
and its ‘‘dame’’ were too near Shenstone’s heart to be used in 
a wholly vulgar burlesque.” - | 
The second version of The Schoolmistress” was published in 
1742. Inthe meanwhile, Shenstone had been able to read more 
Spenser than he did before—‘‘Some time ago, I read Spenser’s Fairy 
Queen ; and when I had finished, thought iia proper time to make 
some additions and corrections in my trifling imitation of him.... 
His subject is certainly bad, and his action inexpressibly confused ; 
but there are some particulars in him that charm one. Those which 
afford the greatest scope for a ludicrous imitation are his simplicity 
and obsolete phrases, and yet these are what give one a very singular 
pleasure in the perusal. The burlesque which they occasion is of 
quite a different kind to that of Philip’s Shilling, Cotton’s Travestie, 
Fudibras, or Swift’s Works, but I need not tell you this. I inclose 
a copy, for your amusement and opinion.” ° 
Writing again just before the publication of the second version, 
Shenstone says :—‘‘I have added eight or ten stanzas within. this 
fortnigbt’’ and goes ‘on to discuss the nature of burlesque :—‘‘I have 
been at some pains to secure myself from A. Philips’s misfortune, of 
mere childishness, ‘little charm of placid mien, etc.’ I have added 
a ludicrous index, purely to shew (foois) that I am in jest: and my 
motto, “O qua sol habitabiles illustrat oras, maxime principum,’ is 
calculated for the same purpose. You cannot conceive how large the 
- number is of those that mistake burlesque for the very foolishness it 
exposes (which observation I made once at the Rehearsal, at Tom 
Thumb, at Chrononhotonthologos ° all which are pieces of elegant 


2 


1 ‘The following reference to the school-mistress of his boyhood is full of a peculiar 
tenderness : “I expect a cargo of franks; and then for the beautiful picture of Lady Gains- 
borough, and the deformed portrait of my old school-dame Sarah Lloyd whose house is to be 
seen as thou travellest towards the native home of thy faithful servant. But she sleeps with- 
her fathers; and is buried with her fathers...’” Letters, ed. cited, p. 46. 

The second version tells that the poem was written at College—and never says that 
it had been published prayiously. ‘Written-at College’—is suggestive, it is another device 
by which Shenstone sought to intensify the ludicrousness of bis poem. This phrase was 
dropped in the tater versions. I 

3 Letters, ed. cited, pp. 36-87. 
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humour) I have some mind to pursue this caution further; and adver- 
tize it, ‘The Schoolmistress, etc.’ A very childish performance every 
body knows (novorum more). But if a person seriously calls this, 
or rather, burlesque, a childish or low species of poetry, he says wrong. 
For the most regular and formal poetry may be called trifling, folly 
and weakness, in comparison of what is written with a more manly 
spirit in ridicule of it.” | A little earlier, writing to his friend in 
defence of his revisions, he baid ¿“The true burlesque of Spenser (whose 
characteristic is simplicity) seems to consist in a simple representation 
of such things as one laughs to see or observe one’s self, rather than 
any monstrous contrast betwixt the tloughis and words. I cannot 
help thinking that my added stanzas have more of his manner than 
you saw before.” * As is evident from the above, Shenstone set some 
store by his revisions, as they have “more of Spenser's manner”— 
as a result of these revisions, the second version® of The Schoolmis- 
tress is a more earefully-planned mock-heroic poem than the original. 
But in get-up, the six-penny pamphlet, the form in which The School- 
mistress was published in, 1742, the burlesque was however more 
clearly brought out than before. The ‘splenlid red Jetter,’ ludicrous. 
‘index,’ thea Latin mottoes appearing on the half title and the title, 
the classical excerpts in the shape of footnotes—all contributed to 
intensifying the impression of laughter.4 And perhaps it mighé be 
suggested that the bungling of the engraver Mynde, who represented 
the ‘setting sun like a falling monster ° ° between the thatched house 
and the birch tree unknowingly seeks to confirm this impression. 


The Advertisement is | important too. In it Shenstone gives the 
suspicion that he is presenting his poem cap in hand, so to speak, 
with every imaginable apology. It reads as follows: “What Parti- 
culars in Spenser were imagin’d most proper for the Author’s Imita- 
tion on this Occasion are, his Language, his Simplicity, his manner 
of Description, and a peculiar Tenderness of Sentiment, visible 
throughout his Works.” The last phrase “a peculiar Tenderness of 
Sentiment”? is highly significant. To Shenstone, Spenser’s simplicity 
or naiveté which was as charming as it was laughable, is now allied 


2 


to another trait which delighted him. And perhaps this aspect of 


Spenser’s genius led Lim to expand the descriptions and episodes and 


3 Letters,ed cited, p.48. | 

2 Tbid.,p. 40. | 

3 This was advertised in the London Magazine and Gentleman's Magazine of May 
1742. 

4 Perhaps the sub-litlhe—Written at College, 1736—which is absent in other versions 
tends to confirm tbis. 

6 Curiosities cf Literature, A New Edition by Isaac Disraeli (London, 1854, p. 856). 
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to invest the new version with a pronounced vein of sentiment.. The 
old schoolmistress is described with real affection. The boy who is 
birched is given a little sister who melts in pity at his plight. There 
are sympathetic raferences to ‘‘ Learning’s Imps.... who cheerless 
oer her darkling, Region stray.” The hen also makes her 
appearance and the swelling beauty of the Alexandrine is made to 
suggest her plump and flesby body. And the revision of the 
Alexandrine line of stanza 26 is a key to the poet’s altered mood. 
In the first version after describing the “ Cath’rine Pear” in the 
huckster’s stall, Shenstone exclaims: 


“ O! may no wight e’er pennyless come there, 
Lest led by thee astray, he shameful theft prepare.” 


In the second the last line was changed to read “Lest smit with 
ardent Love he pine with hopeless care i” | 

With regard to style the second version shows distinct improve- 
ment. In the first version antiquated forms of words were all too 
plentiful but in the second, they were filed off in many places. He 
laboured to improve lines that were at first rough with inversions 
-and archaisms. Perhaps all these changes and modifications tended 
to push back the humour of the poem and Shenstone, nervously 
fearing that readers might overlook it and accuse him of the lack of 
‘Simplicity’ which he had set out to burlesque, added the ‘ludicrous 
index’ and the other paraphernalia of the get-up of the second version 
to convince the public that, after all, he was joking! 

Shenstone’s imaginative flights to Speuser’s fairy land continued 
unabated, even after the publication of the second version. In June, 
1742 he writes to Graves “Iam now from trifling and laughiug at 
him ie. Spenser) really in love with him. T think even the metre 
pretty (though I shall never use it in earnest); and that the last 
Alexandrine has an extreme majesty. Does not this line strike you: 

‘Brave thoughts aud noble deeds did evermore insplre.’? Again 
on a later date—‘‘ I have read Spenser once again: and I have added 
full as much more to my School-mistress, in regard to number of 
lines; something in point of matter (or mannér rather) which does 
not, displease me.”° A year later, replying to his friend’s criticism 
of the additional stanzas, he says “I thank you for your perusal of 
that trivial poem. If I were going to print it, I should give way to 
your remarks implicitly and would not dare to do otherwise. But as 


1 Letters, ed, cited, p. 55. 
2 Ib. p. 97. 
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Jong as I keep it in manuscript, you will pardon my silly prejudices, 
if I chuse to read and shew it with the addition of most of my new 
stanzas. J own, I havea fondness for several, imagining them to 
be more in Spenser’s way; yet more independent on the antique 
phrase, than any part of the poem: and, on that a2count, I cannot 
yet prevail on myself to ‘banish them entirely? but were I to print, 
l should (with some reluctance) give way- to your seniiments (which 
I know are just), namely [hat they render the work too diffuse and 
flimzy and seem-rather| excrescences than essential: parts of it. 
Writing to Lady Luxsborough, he again harps ` on the same 
theme :—“ My Schootmistres, I suppose is much more in Spenser’s 
way than any one weu'd chuse to write in that writes quite gravely; 
in which Case the Dialect and Stanza of Spenser is hardly preferable 
to modern Heroic. I look upon my Poem as somewhat more grave 
than Pope’s Alley and good deal less than Mr. Thomson’s Castle ete. 
At east I meant it so, or rather I meant to screen the ridicule. which 
might fall on so low a subject (tho’ perhaps a picturesque one) by I 
pretending to simper all the time I was writing.” 2 


Shenstone took notla little time to agree to give effect to the 
criticism of Graves with regard to the additional stanzas of Tha’ 
Schoolmistress. Writing] in June, 1748, he says, with a touch of 
regret: “I thank aa your little strictures on The School- 
mistress. I have sacrificed my Partiality to your unbiased judgment; 
multa gemens, have I sacrificed it. The truth is, I am not quite 
convinced (tho’ I bave acted as if I were) that one should give up 
any Part, that appears droll in itself, and makes the Poem, on the 
whole, more agreeable, for the sake of rendering it a more perfect 
imitation of Spenser.’’ ° 


Early in 1748 Shenstone was called upon to make this sacrifice. 
Dodsley’s Collection of Poems by Several Hands, issued in January 
of that year, reproduced, without any sanction from Shenstone in its 
1742 version, The Schoolmistress. The Collection was immensely 
popular and the ardent jovers of poetry of that bygone age showed 
their appreciation of the miscellany by buying up almost every 
copy. A new edition was required and Shenstone, suppressing his 
annoyance,* set about to make the alterations. The second edition 

1 Letters, ed. cited p. 105. me 
2 Ib., p. 145. ! 
3 Letters, ed. cited, p. 150. | 

4 That Shenstone was annoyel at this is evident from his letters :—“Ás to Dodsley’s 

Collection, I found it is Appo] on al} Hands tho’ I should have been much better pleased 


with him, if he had given me previous notice, e'er he published my Schoolmistress; that I 
might have spruc’d her up a `. she appeared in so much company.’” (Jb., p. 180)- 


è 
ł 
k 
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of Dodsley’s Collection contains therefore, the third version of The 
Schoolmistress. l 

In its third version, The Schoolmistress contains 35 stanzas, 
while in the second it had 28. Two stanzas of the earlier version 
(1742) were suppressed—hence the total number of new stanzas in 
the third version comes to nine. Two of these new stanzas describe 
the devout nature of the Schoolmistress, three contain the descrip- 
tion of her flower garden, one elaborates the birching scene, another 
projects into the future of the pupils, two describe the frolicsome 
children. ' 

The three different versions of the poem have been the theme 
of a literary battle royal. On the one hand, we have the opinion of 
C. De Haas who says that in the dozen years that elapsed between’ 
the first publication of The Schoolmistress and its final stage, Shens- 
tone’s attitude to Spenser had entirely changed. From considering 
him ludicrously only, he cémes to loving him and imitating his 
simplicity and peculiar tenderness of sentiment.t Closely allied with 
his opinion is that of Morton who thinks that Shenstone’s case 
furnishes an instance of half-conscious struggle between an actual 
taste for what we now cal} Romantic things and the deference due to 
such autocratic oracles of anthority as Pope 2 On the other hand we 
have the thoughtful comment of R.P. Bond who suggests that 
Shenstone’s attitude towards burlesquing Spenser has been distorted 
and holds the view that over a period of more than ten years Shens- 
tone was polishing a poem that remained to the end a burlesque. š 

The question that any students of Spenserian imitations will 
have to answer is whether the third version of The Schoolmistress 
is as much a burlesque poem as the original. The answer will ba a 
definite no. In 1737 the poem was simply a burlesque but in the - 
subsequent versions other accretions settled upon it, dulling to a great 
extent its burlesque lustre. In the first version the poém contained 
only twelve stanzas, of which one was frankly vulgar. fn 1742 this 
stanza was suppressed and stanzas (1-8 and 10-12) of the original 
version were used with little alterations here and there as stanzas 
2, 5, 12, 18, 16, 17, 18, 20 and stanzas 25, 26, 27 of the version of 
Again, “I am afraid, by your aeeount, that Dodsley had published my nama to “The 


S:hojlmistress"”, I was a good deal displeased at his publishing that poom without my 
koowledge.’’ ([b., p, 183). l I 


l Nature and Country in English Poetry of the First Half of the Highteenth Century 
by C. De Hias (Amsterdam, 1928), p. 198 i 
Morton, op.cit., p. 379. 
R.P. Bond, op.cit., p. 191, 


~ 
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1742.' In 1748 version we find the stanzas 1-10 of 1742 version 
retained, of course with! alterations, stanzas J1, 12, 13, 14, 15 are 
additions, stanza 16 is stanza 11 of the earlier (1742) version, stanzas 
17, 18, 19 are almost the same as stanzas 12 and 13 of the vérsion 
of 1742; stanza 19 is an addition; stanzas 20, 21, 28, 23, 24, 25, 26, 
27 are substantially the stanzas 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21 of 1742. 
Stanzas 22 and 24 (one dealing with the death of the Schoolmistress 
and the other with thatlof an ‘“‘embryo-[ox hunter’’) of 1742 are left 
out in 1748. Stanza 23 (1742) is expanded into stanza 28 (1748). 
Stanza 25 (1742) is modified with stanza 82 (1748) while stanzas 
26, 27, 28 are stanzas 83, 84 and 35 (1748), 

The Schoolmistress wal repeatedly altered by Shenstone and it. 
is interesting to study the evolution of the poem. As time went on, 
Shenstone discarded many of the archaic words and most of the 
antique spelling. The development of one quatrain will illustrate 
the modification of the burlesque tone, the heightening of the pic- 
torial quality and the increasing ease in the movement of the verse... 
In the earliest version the poem begins : 


: | 

“In Evrich Mart that stands on British Ground, 
In Evrich Village less y-known to Fame, 
Dwells there in cot uncouth, a far-renown’'d, 


A matron old, whom we Schoolmistress name;”’ 
i 
In the 1742 version these w 


t 


ere changed as follows :— 


“Tn ev'ry Mart that stands on Britain’s Isle, 
In evry Village less revealed to Fame, 
Dwells there, in cottage known about a Mile, 


A Matron old, whom we School-Mistress name;’’ 
The third version reads ;—I 


“n every pes nig mark’d with little spire, 
Embower’d in trees, and hardly known to fame, 
There dwells in lowly shed and mean attire, 

A matron old, whom we school-mistress name.’! 2 


| | as 
This modification of the burlesqus effect is also evident in the third 


version by Shenstone’s cancelling tbe ludicrous index (it should be 
noted that he set great store by it), suppressing both the mottoes as 


1 William Shenstone: The Schoolmistress 1742 (Oxford 'Facsimile edn, p. VII) (1924). 

2 With this exception, that the Virgilian auditae voces ete :* Originally a nota to St. 
5 (1742), now became the motto of the whole piem. William Shenstone. The School- 
mistress, a Poam, 1742 (Facsimile edp. Oxford, 1924, p. VIIT). 


3 
t 
1 
I 
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also the Latin quotations, formerly appended-to the text. Miss 
Prettyman ' has adduced another evidence in support of the contention 
that the third version reveals Shenstone’s increasing tact in the 
handling of burlesque. A comparison of stanza 21 of the third version 


“No longer can she now her shrieks command, 
And hardly she forbears, through awful fear, 
To rushen forth, and with presumptions band, 
To stay harsh justice in its mid career. 

On these she calls, on thee, her parent dear ! 
(Ah! too remote to ward the Shameful blow Ñ 
She sees no kind domestic visage near, 

And soon a flood of tears begins to flow, 

And gives a loose at last to unavailing woe 


and its original (stanza 14 of 1742) :— 


“Oh ruthful Scene! when from a Nook obscure 
His littie Sister does his Perils see : 
All playful as she sate, she grows demure, 
She finds, with his, her wonted Spirits flee ; 
She meditates a Prayer to set him free: 
Nor gentle Pardon cou’d the Dame deny 
(If gentie Pardon cou’d with Dames agree) 
To her sad Grief, which swells in either Eye, 
And wrings her so, that all for Pity she cou’d die.’’ 


shows that in the 1742 version the behaviour of the sister is’ gauche, 
while in the third version, she is natural and lifelike. Again in 
describing the children kept in from play, the version of 1742 reads 
“They grieven sore in Durance vile y-pent,’’ while the later version 
has “in piteous durance pent.” Itis this delicate balance between 
mock-heroic convention and a ‘“‘simple representation of such things 
as one laughs to see’’ which gives the final version a peculiar charm ; 
and Shenstone’s unobtrusive but telling revision of words and 
phrases towards this end may be seen throughout the poem.’ 

As has been suggested before the new stanzas which Shenstone 
incorporated with the third version ‘of The Schoolmistress are of 
profound interest. They tell us much about the mental make-up of 
the poet and significantly point the way which he might have fol- 

l Shenstone’s Reading of Spenser by Virginia F. Prettyman. In The Age of Johnson. 
Essays Presented to Chauncey Brewster Tinker. Yale University Press, 1949, pp 227-37. 
2 Shenstone's Reading of Spenser, op. cit., p. 233. It is perhaps worth while to draw 


attention to Shenstone’ s phras® for the third version of The Schoolmistress—he called it 
“improved version,’ 


13. ~1946P—IX 
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lowed. Itis with deep a that one has to record Graves’s inter- 
ference in the scheme of the poem. Perhaps Shenstone would have 
done well to ignore the suggestions of a friend whose knowledge of 
Spenser was perhaps nol complete—but as there can be no access to 
the stanzas which he thought fit to discard, we måst search the ones 
that he chose to add for any clue to his attitude to Spenser. One 
thing about these is that they have a quality quite distinctive, they 
are predominantly pictorial and that they fit into the original pattern 
of the poem. ““I'wo of|these stanzas which describe the devout 
nature of the Schoolmistress, show Shenstone to be so perfectly in 
control of the idiom and tone of his poem that he could fuse thereby 
elements as disparate as his visual memories of old Sarah Lloyd and- 
his current uneasiness about the political situation.” ’ Stanza 14, 
shows the dame in her garden, singing Sternhold’s version of Psalm 


CXXVII. Stanza 15 ii further evidence of her staunchly Pro: 





testant faith :— 


And pass’d much time in truly virtuous deed ; 
And, in those elfins’ ears, would oft deplore, 
The times when Truth by Popish rage did bleed, 
And tortious death was true Devotion’s meed ; 
And Simple Faith in iron chains did mourn, 
That nouldjon wooden image place her creed ; ”’ 


“For she le and friend to virtuous lore, 


the poet’s. But. surely more interesting than these are three stanzas 
about the dame’s herb garden. It seems probable that Shenstone’s 
catalogue of herbs was suggested by a similar passage in Spenser’s 
Muiopotmos: or The Fate of the Butterflie.: ° 


The old dame's pam outlined here, is perhaps a reflection of 


‘The wholesome Saulge, and Lavender still pray, 
Ranke smelling Rue, and Cummin good for eyes, 
The Roses raigning in the pride of May, 

Sharpe Isope good for greene wounds remedies, 
Faire marigoldes, and Bees alluring Thime, ._ 
Sweet Marjoram and Daysies decking prime. 
Coole Violets|and Orpine growing still, 
Embathed Balme, and chearfull Galingale, 


Prettyman, op, cit., p. a 


° 
: Stanzas 24,25. This and the other traces of similarity with Muiopotmos have been 
noticed by Miss Prettyman, 
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Fresh Costmarie and breathfull Camomill, 
Dull Poppie, and drink-quickning Setuale, 
Veyne-healing Verven, and hed-purging Dull, 
Sound Savorie, and Bazill bartie-hale, 
Fat Colyorts, and comforting Perseline, 
Colde Lettuce, and refreshing Rosmarine."’ 
Shenstone’s list is :— 
“The tufted basil, pun-provoking thyme, 
Fresh baum, and marygold of chearful hue, 
The lowly gill, that never dares to climb, 
$ * . # £ * 
And pungent radish, biting infant’s tongue ; 
And plantain ribb’d, that heals the reaper’s wound ; 
And marjoram sweet, in shepherd’s posies found ; 
And lavender, whose pikes of azure bloom, 
And here trim rosemarine, that whilom crown’d 
The daintiest ground of the proudest peer ; 
Ere, driven from its envied site, it found 
A sacred shelter for its branches here: ”’ 


The similarity between the passages is deeper than the mere listing 
of herbs, however. The description of useful properties, the choice 
of epithet and even the movement of the verse in Shenstone’s poem 
reflect a Spenserlan quality. 
Stanza 19 of The Schoolmistress has another echo of Muiopotmos. 
In beginning a description of the urchin about to be caned Shenstone 
writes: 
“Ab! luckless he, and born beneath the beam 

Of evil star! it irks me whilst I write ! 

As erst the bard by Mulla’s silver stream, 

Oft as he told of deadly dolorous plight,”’ 


The reference to Spenser is highly suggestive and perhaps prepares 
the reader for the echo from Muiopotmos where Spenser begins “I 
sing of deadly dolorous debate.” Another interesting point of resem- 
blance between these two poems is to be found in stanza 21 where 
the poet exclaims— 
‘But, ah! what pen his piteous plight may trace? 

Or what device his loud laments explain? 

The form uncouth of his disguised face? 

The pallid’ hue that dyes his looks amain? ”’ 


i 
i 
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The poet's grief for the unfortunate boy is a y like that of 
Spenser for ill-fated Clarion :— 


“Who now shall give unto my heavie eyes 
A well of tears, that all may overflow? . 
Or where shall I finde lamentable eryes, 
And mourpfull tunes enough my griefe to show? - 


And yet another echo imay be found in stanza 19. The latter eae 
of it might be a comic reversal of the arming of young Clarion whose 
retainers spread over his back the ‘‘hairie hide of some wilde beast” 
whom he had slain. There is another trace of evidence in the first 
stanza of The Schoolmistress. The 1742 version has “Lend me thy 
Trumpet, Goddess,” and the third version reads, like an echo from 
Muiopotmos: “Lend me thy clarion, goddess! ’’ 

It is, of course, extremely difficult to maintain that Shenstone 
read Muiopotmos as there is no evidence to prove it but it seems 
fairly reasonable to hold the view that Shenstone read. Spenser (in 
1749 in a letter to Lady naa Q he says that he has been looking 
over Spenser for finding a stanza or two of old English verse which 
would serve as a motto td his Gothick building) ' off and on and that 
probably he was not unacquainted with Spenser’s shorter poems. 
That he read Spénser profitably is abundantly borñe out by The 
Schoolmistress’ which is, if it is nothing else, a glowing array of 
pictures. The portrait of the kindly schoolmistress, caring alike for 
children as for chickens, f an unforgettable. one, It displays a wealth 
of understanding and f eling and is framed with i sincere, 
sentiment :— A 
“ Her cap, far w i than the driven § snow, 

Emblem right [meet of decency does yield; - 
Her apron, dyed in grain, as blue, I trow, 
As in the harebell that adorns the field;’’ - 
Or, F a Tr 
‘ A russet stole was o'er her shoulders thrown, 
A russet kirtle fenced the nipping air; 
"Twas simple russet, but it was her own; 
"Twas her own|countr$ bred the flock so fair; 
"T'was her own| labour did the fleece prepare;”’ 


v 


When most of his contemporaries were turning out verses depicting 
society life, or artificial, stilted pastorals, this gardener-cum-litterateur 
in a mood of genial sportiveness embalmed for all time to come a 


portrait of an ordinary person, and with it is*associated inseparably 
Letters, ed. cited, p. 213, | 
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the backwood.! The Schoolmistress has weathered the literary storm 
of more than two centuries, Possibly it has vitality enough to stand 
the test of the future. Gray ina letter to Walpole called the poem 
“excellent in its kind and masterly.” Walpole who sneered’ at 
Shenstone by calling him a ‘‘ water-greuel bard °, admitted to Mason 
that Shenstone néver wrote anything good but his Schoolmistress. 
Goldsmith, who had no love lost for Spenserian imitations remarked 
“This poem is one of those happinesses in which a poet exceeds 
himself as there is nothing in all Shenstone which in any way 
approaches it in merit, and though I dislike the imitation of our old 
English Poets in general, yef, on this minute subject, the antiquity, 
-of the style produces a very -ludicrous solemnity.’’ Johnson thought 
it pleasing. Hazlitt praised it by calling it a “ perfect piece of 
writing,” x 

. In bistory of English literature, The Schoolmistress has a double 
significance. Its importance as a weather-vane with regard to the 
changing wind of taste of Shenstone for Spenser has been discussed. 
Another significance of the poem lies in the fact thatit paved the 
way for The Deserted Village, and Burns.” Tü contains a vivid des- 
cription of one corner of English rural life and carries the stream of 
literature from the town to the country amongst the humble folk. 
It is a precursor of. Goldsmith's poem and also of George Morland’s 
genre paintings. Before Shenstone in hig century Ramsay’s Gentle 
Shepherd took the Muse to the littl common things and events of 
lowly life; but he unconsciously gave this new development a fillip 
with his example. It is instructive to note in this connexion that 
two of Shenstone’s stanzas were probably remembered by two later 
poets. Goldsmith’s village schoolmaster ` 


“ Of whom still the wonder grew 
That one small head could carry all he knew,” š 


1 Iolo A. Williams in Seven XVIII Century Bibliographies (1924) praises The School- 
mistress for containing a vivid description of one corner of rural English life (p. 48), 

2‘ The influence of The Schoolmistress is seen and felt plainly in The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night which has the same form, the like richness of homely detail, and the 
same warmly sympathetic feeling that springs from having been a part of the life portrayed. 
The tone is not playful; the spirit is earnest; yet, on the whole, Burns has bere done for 
lowly rural home life what Shenstone did earQer for low!y rural school life. 

Alice I. Hazeltine : A Study of William Shenstone and his Critics (Menasha, 1918) 
, 45. 

x 3 In The Deserted Village Goldsmith praised The Schoalmistress—‘It is one of those 
happinesses in which a pocet excels himself as there is nothing in all Shenstone which in 
any way approaches it in merit and though I dislike the imitati ns cf our old English poets 
in general, yet, on this minute subject the antiquity of the style produces a very ludicrons 
solemnity.” (Works, ed. Gibbs, V. 165) cp. “‘ And as they looked, they found their horror 
grew.” The Schoolmistress. And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew” The 
Deserted Village, ** The noises intermix’d, which then resound, Do learnings little tenement 
betray’. The Schoolmistress. ‘* There in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule’. The 
Deserted Village. 


! 
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reminds one almost ial al of Shenstone’s ancient dame and her 
pupils who, 

“Think no doubt she i. the greatest wight on the ground.” 
Again in stanza 28, Shenst ne’s lines :— ' 


“A little bench of heedless bishops here, e. 
And there a Chaheelior in embryo, 
Or bard sublime, if bard may e’er be so, 
As Milton, Pa names that ne’er shall die!” 


might have given Gray bint.for his well-known passage in bis 
immortal Elegy. ; 

‘In fine, ‘ the graceful, misty-eyed tenderness‘ of The School- 
mistress (1748) lent a beautiful touch to Shenstone’s puttering, ` 
spinsterish soul and managed to veer the poem away from the 
stilted, periphrastic manner|of his own day, a style which he himself 
used occasionally and led him to adopt a sentiment, and tender 
simplicity which, if we discount the archaisms and some of the 
exaggerated simpering, suggests Wordsworth of the Lyrical Ballads 
and Michael! 

Another abiding interest of The Schoolmistress lies in the tender- 
ness and gracefulness with which Shenstone describes childhood. 
The picture of the delinquent boy, sulking after his birching is one 
of the best pieces of child poetry that the Mighteenth century 


produced— 





‘* See to their seats they hye with merry glee, 
And in beseemly order sitten there; 
All but the wight of bumay-galled, he 
Abhorreth bench and stool, and fourm and chair, 
(This hand m mouth y-fix’d, that rends his hair; 
And eke with li profound, and heaving breast, 
Convulsions intermitting! does declare ne 
His grievous wrong, liis.dame’s unjust behest, . 
And scorns her offer’d Jove, and shuns to be caress'd.”’ - 


Shenstone did not perhaps touch anything of permanent importance 
but be gave to small pers onal objects more than their due place in 
his mind. He valued them too highly for their own sakes, or made 
them bear too auge x weight of private connotation. ‘ Many 
things that he did touch he left perfect.’ * 


a , ` 
1 Essays in Criticism d Research. G. Tillotson (Cambridge, 1942, p. 109). 





THE MESSAGE OF. THE ISHOPANISHAD 
IN MODERN LIFE 


Dr. Marar Das, M.A., B.L., Pa.D. 


To-day India stands at the cross-roads. Free India must know her 
true self. She must look upon her ancient faith with fresh eyes and 
readjust her culture in the light cf the complex problems of modern life. 
India’s civilisation was never static. It has been a dynamic growth and 
. it has shaped itself anew with the changed circumstances in each new 
century. We must go to the treasure house of our culture for inspiration 
and guidance and on their basic principles, we must build anew our life 
and philosophy to suit the requirements of a new age. 


The Isha Upanishad otherwise known as the Bajasaniya-Sanhita 
Upanishad is a Vedie Upanishad which forms part and parcel of the white 
Yajurveda. Jajnavalkya, the great Seer is the author of the whole 
Yajurveda and Isha Upanisad thus contains the philosophy of that great 
thinker in a concise but forceful manner. Ib consists of meerly 18 
couplets and within that brief compass it unfolds the mystery of the 
mystic life, the guiding impulse of the creative life and by reconciling 
the diverse extremes paves the way for a rich spiritual life. 


Unless this book can lead us onward in life, if is no use in glorifying 
it, It may be held in great esteem and reverence by the people, but that 
is no reason by itself for its appeal, unless it can give us an insight into 
reality and alter our life and experience with a new colour. 


The first and foremost message of this Vedic Upanishad is one of joy 
in life and its activities. One should wish to live 100 years verily by 
doing works. The Vedic seers were not apostles of negativism and ascet- 
icism, They felt. the exceeding joy that life needs and wanted to enjoy 
the same to its fullest contents. Vasistha, in a hymn to Indra, asked for 
that Yoga which would enable the Rishi to milch the cow Earth of its 
limit'ess treasure. The Isha Upanishad carries forward the Vedie philo- 
sophy of life and preaches the cult of sweetness and light. 


The joy that is in the Sun light, the thrill that moves the leaf, the 
splendour of the clouds, the sweet smell of the mother earth, all these 
and other varied things of life should bring limitless wealth of delight to 
the Seeker of truth. This world is no illusion. Here on this earth, in 
the mud and dust of daily life, we are to find out the honey that flows from 
the wind, the sweetness that moves the streams, the light that fires, the 
Sun and the Moon, the splendour that is in love and friendship. 


| 
| | 
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Free India needs to-day this gospel of joy and work, India cannot 
advatice by talking mere platitudes. We must do hard work. Honest 
and unflagging in every walk of life, conscientious devotion in every. depart- _ 
ment is now necessary to the progress of India. The song of despair, 
the burden.of worry, that came to India during her bondage must now 
give place to the gala feast of delight and activity. 

Religion in India has ever been a thing of the heart and not of the 
the head. The Seekers need not bother themselves with metaphysical 
subtleties but with spiritual. good. They want inner illumination and 
not intellectual’ victories. This, one can do by work—consecrated and 


dedicated work. f 
This is the second mesgage of the book, Live a life of sontecration, 


dedicate yourself to the cause of God. The vision and consciousness of 
God should make out life sweet and sacred and we should have enjoyment 
of this world of delight with realisation of the unity of the. Lord and freed. 
from all cravings after the things of the world. 

The seer of the Isha Upanishad insists on renunciation, but it is no 
ascetic escapism, it is no world—negating ‘process. What it requires is 
participation in the free delight that. is in this universé but with an 
understanding of our oneness with God. When we have this attitude. 
of life, we have no’ desire and no greed. Realising our unity with all 
beings, we share the joys of the) creation in his universal self-expression. 






This leads us to have that ever undenying love which embraces the 
whole world in its fold and takes away all.conflicts in our social rela- 
_ tions. The modern world isjno longer the isolated world of the past. 
The barriers that stood between mah and man in different lands and 
climates are giving way to our technical triumphs and the great and 
vast world must .stand or fall on cooperation and co-ordinate efforts. 
The brotherhood of true nations can be buill only on a sound philosophy 
of love and harmony, ' : 

The Isha Upanishad promotes natural understanding and harmony 
between man and man by inculeating the ‘noble idea that we must see 
our own self in all existences. ‘This outlook on life colours not only our 
ethical life but also enlivens our cosmopolitanism and if developed pro- 
perly, it would enable us to;form that world common-wealth in which 
each nation will find freedom and security, in which each branch of 
mankind will be able to achieve its Aighest ends in the larger life of 
msnkind. 

These verses on universal] unity and love also promote righteous 
living. Hinduism enjoins stri¢t code of practice. Our beliefs may vary, 
our thoughts may be different, but we must all lead the life of the spirit. 
This we can do by accepting; the law of right, by following the path of 
truth and realising the light of spirit in our daily life. Here comes the 
question of reconciliation _— uncompromising extremes, | 
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Desires are the basic forces of life and stimulate men to diverse. 
activities. The Seer of the Isha Upanishad asks men to be true to the 
kindred points of heaven and bome and link up the realm of desire with 
the prospective of the eternal. The very first verse lays down the idea 
of one spirit inhabiting the world of movement and on this fundamental 
unity prescribes the divine life in one of enjoyment, But renunciation of 
all desires is the condition precedent to this enjoyment. Our greed moves 
us to have possession. The lord inhabits each object so we should not 
regard anything im the universe as a necessary object of possession. 


We must feel in our heart of hearts the joy and bliss which the seer of 
Upanishads. rightly termed as ‘‘Angnda’’. We are one in the ail beings of 
the world and we have participation therefore in their enjoyments. If this 
thought-force guides us, if this feeling moves us, we live free in this world, 
As already said, this life of joy is no life of inaction.. One who has this 
joy becomes the most active worker and accepts the term of physical life 
as part of the perfection to which he aspires. In order to have this 
perfection and delight we must not seek delight in the object of desires 
but must look behind to the Brahman which expresses itself in that 
object of desire. 

In order to emphasise this view, the poet of the Upanishad devotes 
a few verses in elucidation of our conception of the One, the Universal and 
Supreme, the Eternal and the Infinite. We must realise that we are being 
of his being, force of his force. Perfect freedom, perfect joy and perfect 
peace come with the vision of all existences in the Self, and of the Self 
in all existences. In proportion as our vision grows and as we perceive 
the movement of the universe as the Lila of Sachchidananda, all our repul- 
sions, fears and perversions of feelings disappear and we dive deeper and 
deeper into the sea of sweetness and light. 

For the acceptance of life, we must transcend the limitations of the 
world. We must spiritualise our life and by that divine life we must 
have the consciousness and joy of the Sashchidananda here in this life, 
The bondage is apparent, Itisa play. As soon as we realise the secrets 
of the game, it is over and we partake ourselves of the freedom and bliss 
that is eternal and universal. 

The Isha’ Upanishad ends with a sublime prayer to Agni, as the 
embodiment of Paramatma and prays for material and spiritual felicities. 
The seeker wants to be led to infinit truth, goodness and beauty by self- 
abrogation and self-surrender. 

This surrender to Godhead is the key note of this sublime-book. One} 
should accept worldly relationship as manifestations of the eternal and 
thereby attain peace and harmony. It rightly says:—In darkness are 
they who worship the werld alone, but in far greater darkness aro they 
who worship the infinite alone. He who accepts both saves himself 
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from death by the knowledge of the Avidya and attains immortality of 
the knowledge of the Vidya: 


For the truly " life there should be thus a reconciliation 
between the finite and infinite and this we can have’ by a perfect self- 
surrender. We must be jn tune with the infinite Ry consecrating our soul 
to God. Woridiy prosperity alone cannot give us the solace we seek. We 
must have á new birth in the heart of the eternal, P 

The surest and safest way to the fulfilment of the spirit comes by 
delegation of ourselves to the Lord. One who wants to rise above the 
narrowness of our darkness of human nature into the great expanse of truth 
and light give up this egoistic will and activity and accept spiritual 
initiation and illumination from above in a mood of complete seli-surrender. 
Then alone by the eae of the heart and whole nature into the hands 
of the All-blissful he has| the divine peace, transcedant knowledge and 
the supreme Ananda’ 


Rebiews and Potices of Books 


New India’s Rivers—By Henry C. Hart, Orient Longmans, pp, 201 


Rivers and books on rivers are nothing new to us in India. We 
have seen so many of either that we in India almost take .them fcr 
granted. For the last decade or thereabout, India has been literally 
‘flooded with technical and popular literature on rivers, particularly ‘river 
projects. Engineers have presented them from their own points of view 
whereas administrators have harped on the achievements of projects that 
are still in the drawing office: Hence, any new publication on rivers is 
accepted by our readers with some amount of hesitation. Yet one more 
—they would ask. But Professor Hart's book is a departure from those 
preceding him. He has not made it a ‘travelogue’, nor ‘a technical bock 
on hydrology’, as he hastens to point out in his preface but an assessment, 
of the social import of the developments that are taking place centering 
on river valleys. A study like this cannot but be subjective and he make: 
no secret of it, 

Considering the ‘human dimensions’ involved in such adventures a. 
have been undertaken in harnessing the rivers, big and small, he asker 
himself ‘can legislators representing citizens for the first time select sound 
plans, and hold to them staunchly through ten years of minor and major 
crises’, or ‘can an engineer build adam twice as high and twice as fast 
as he, or any of his men, has sean one built?’ And then he-leads his 
enquiries finally to-the vital point, ‘can men make out the future rising 
in the midst of the present, can a revolution, in short, be built?’ 

Professor Hart begins with describing how the Indians from the 
ancient days have lived in perfect adjustment with the rivers. They have 
conditioned their mode of living in accordance with the technical know 
how of the people as evolved from time to time. He cites the Ganga and 
the Bhagirathi on whose banks the Aryans have been living from the 
days of the Vedas, Next he goes over to the Cauvery and describes how 
the stream was harnessed on multipurpose techniques long before the 
idea was accepted by the engineers in the United States to be a practica- 
ble one. Then he traces the different stages in the development of river 
engineering starting with the British period and then gives us a lucid 
account of how Indian engineers in league with foreign experts are 
tackling their jobs with inventive genius. As a sociologist~he has not 
missed the significant elements that are being introduced into the character 
of the people from the highest to the lowest who are sharing in the task. 

Professor Hart in his chapter 15 concludes by amplifying his conten. 
tion that ‘if India’s present generation will take stock of the economic 
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rebirth, which has already gecurred, they will have reason to accept the 
challenge of the future i of confidence.’ This is no doubt very much 
reassuring for those poor nations of the underdeveloped world who have 
to catch up with the acdelerated pace of the industrial giants. To have 
increased the standard of ldvel in India from the sub human conditions 
of living would be considered enough achievement in course of two or 
three decades. But for a sociologist another question remains—Is India 
avoiding or escaping the inevitable regimentation of life consequent upon 
the developments that have been undertaken? Can India contribute in a 
field where such has not come forth so long from the industrial west. 


Professor Hart is silent about this. 
l ë K, BAGCHI 


The Isle of Lanka, Ceylon—By J. Vijayatunga, Orient Longmans 
Lid, 7 | 
There is a good number of books written on the history, culture and 
geography of Ceylon. Ceylon is on the highway of commerce between 
the east and the west and is easily accessible to travellers and to tourists. 
Bub this one is somewhat different from the learned accounts available in 
print. It is by a Sinheléde himself who values things that are old in 
Sinhalese culture and who has an attachment for his own country. The 
author is a journalist of irepute and has travelled widely in Europe and 
America. He has utilised his journalistic talents in presenting an interes- 
ting account of his country and his people. The reader may well enjoy 
the narratives without necessarily agreeing with all the views expressed 
by the author, | 
| K, BAGCHI 


The Way to Ilala, (David Livingstone’s Pilgrimage)—By Frank 
Debenham, Longmans, .Grgen and Co. 

This is an account of Livingstone’s travels in Africa, nay his explora- 
tion in the continent whicl was still dark for the non-Africans. Livings- 
tone has left profuse notes and sketches and his despatches provide 
valuable materials which have been drawn upon by the author in producing 
an account which leaves hardly any scope for improvement in an under- 
taking of this kind. Livingstone’s journeys have not been quite simple, 
even to pursue on the map, Frank Debenhem has had to live the days 
over again in his imagination and make additional sketches where originals 
were lacking so that the reader could follow the ‘account without much 
difficulty. This is only possible for a biographer who undertakes his task 
with devotion and meticulous care. Frank Debenham is a geographer of 
the very highest calibre add a reputed cartographer at that, He has made 
a nice work of it and one ay echo with Arther Benson who has provided 
the foreword, ‘my honour i have reviewed this book.* 


K. BAGCHI 
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Malaya, Indonesia, Borneo, and the Philippines (A Geographical 
Economic and Political description of Malaya the East Indies and the 
Philippines)—By Charles Robequain (translated from French by E. D. 
Laborde), Longmans. | 


The equatorial gnd the tropical spices of the East Indies group of 
Islands to which Malay, Indonesia, Borneo aud the Philippines belong 
(Malay is actually a peninsula) attracted the attention of the early European 
traders. Later colonies were founded in these islands for exploitation of 
the natural resources. ‘The east Indies have a history of develpment 
peculiar to the region. The colonists were quick to realise that tha 
lithological characters, the climatic advantages, the comparative ease in 
transport facilities and the abundant but cheap labour that were available 
- in these islands would enable them to use this region as the storehouse 
of agricultural raw materials needed for the industrial west. Holland, for 
example, had the occupation of Java. The tiny homeland could not 
command a large area for producing food and variety of products for its own 
people. In Java, on the other hand, they noticed a highly efficient system 
of agriculture which is one of the most intensive in the world. They found 
that the voleanie rock when acted upon by the copious downpour which 
never fails, provides a very fertile soil, even without recourse to artificial 
manuring. With their own ingenuity, the Dutch introduced commercial 
farming’ for such products as rubber, sugarcane and tapioca, but also 
allowed the local people to pursue their own systems of cultivation with 
which to raise rice, sugarcane, tea, ete. 

The result has been a mixed system of agriculture in which one 
supplements the other. This experiment which has proved to be one of 
the most successful is only one of the various others adopted in these 
islands, Unlike the case in other colonies, the Dutch also began settling 
down in the island of Java and making it theirown home. The result has 
been the introduction of sanitary measures which have made the island 
remarkably free from tropical diseases. Java provides an excellent example 
of the spirit of co-existence evinced by the local Hindu, and Buddhist 
communities, the Arab Muslims, the Dutch Christians and the immigrant 
Chinese, all living in perfect amity. f | 

Charles Robequain has shown remarkable spirit of understanding and 
sympathy with which he has brought out the facts about Java and the 
other islands mentioned earlier. A*word of praise should also go to E. D. 
Laborde for retaining the original flavour in his translation. 
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Ourselves 


University LEOTURES 


We listened to a number of lectures, delivered by distinguished 
speakers, in the Darbhanga Hall of the University during the month 
of August. Miss Mary Seaton, the well-known Film critic, who came 
to this country at the invitation of the Government of India, delivered 
a talk on “Films and Film technique”. Sri Nirmalkumar Basu, 
Principal Khudiram Basu TLoeeturer of the University for 1955, 
delivered lectures on ‘‘The Changing Villages of India’’. Sri. 
Abdus Subhan Khan, candidate for the Zainul Abedin Gold Medal 
of the oe for 1955, eve a short speech in Persian on ‘* Fydee 
a3 a post ” 


Lind LECTURES 


Srimati Aparna Devi, Lila Lecturer of the University for 1957, 
delivered a course of three lectures on “ Vaishnab Padabali’’ on the 
89th August; 30th August and 2nd September, in the Darbhanga Hall 
of the University. The first lecture was a short history of Vaishnab 
Padabali. The second lecture delineated the characteristic beauty 
of the. Vaishnab Padabali and Twelve Tattwas. The third lecture 
was on the relationship between Vaishnab Padabali and Kirtan. 
This lecture sought to show how kirtan became so popular in Bengal 
and how it reached and touched the mass mind. Kirtan undoubtedly 
was a great liberajising and humanising force in the religious life of 
the people of Bengal. It made no distinction, so far as religious 
appeal was concerned, between the high and the low, the rich and 
the poor, the educated and the uneducated. From this point of view, 
kirtan represented perhaps the first attempt, in this part of India, 
to carry an important message to the very door of the common 
people. The lectures were highly popular and eee attracted large 
audiences everyday. 





ofifications 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 


No. €/209/79 (Afil.) 


It is hereby notified for general information that ia extension of the affiliation already 
granted, the Netaji Mahavidyalaya, Arambagh has been affiliated to the B.A. Paes standard, 
in English Bengali Vernacular, His'ory, Economics and Sanskrit with effect from the 


session 1957-58 i.e., with permission to present candidates in the above-named subjects at 
- the examinations mentioned, from 1959 and not earlier. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI, 
Calcutta. 


Registrar. 
The 12th August, 1957. l | 


UNIVERSITY OF CALCUTTA 
Notification 
No. €/186/1863{ Affi.) 


Tt is hereby notified for general information that the Bengal Textile Institnte, Seram- 
pore, Hughli has been affiliated to the B.Sc. (Tech.) standard,in Textile Technology with 


effect from the session 1957-58 t.e., with permission to present candidates in the above- 
named subject at the examination mentioned, from 1960 and not earlier. 


Senate House, D. CHAKRAVARTI 3 
Calcutta 


l Registrar. 
The 25th July, 1957. . 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 


The following orders bave been passed with regard to the R.A. cases arising out of 
the Intermediate Examinations, 1956 and Compartmental ISe. Examination, September, 
1956 :— 


I. A, CASES 


(1) The Examination for 1956 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are 
debarred from appearing at any University Examinaticns in 1957 and 1958 :— 
1, Ramesh Chandra Gupta, Cal. 459, Regn. No. 4665 of 19 4-55, St. Xavier's College. 
2. Nandadulal Pal. Cal. 1825, Regn. No. 3974 of 1958-54, Vidyasagar College. 


8. "s. Chaudhuri, Cal. 6764, Regn. No. 26053 of 1954-55, Maharaja M. O. 
ollege. l 


1. A. CASES 


(2) The Examination for 1966 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are 
debarred from appearing at any University Examination in 1957 :— I 
1. Dipakkumar Gupta, Cal. 28, Regn. No, 7840 of 1952-53, Bangabasi College. 

Sibaji Sen, Cal. 68, Regn. No. 16751 of 1954-55, Bangabasi College. . 
8, Bikasranjan Sarkar, Cal. 191, Rega. No. 10429 of 1954-65, Bangabasi College. - 

. Md. Abdul Munem, Ca]. 317, Regn. No. 11488 of 1953-54, Central Calcutta College. 
6, Subodhkumar Chattoraj, Cal 1231, Regn. No. 7564 of 1954-55, Vidyasagar College. 
6. Bishnuprasad Sharma, Cal, 1268, Regn. No. 1667 of 1955-56, Vidyasagar College, 
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Paritoshkumar Das. Cal. 1704, Regn. No. 23769 of 1951-55, City College. 

Satysbrata Datta, Cal, 1731, Kegn. No. 24509 of 1954 55, City College. 

Santoshkumar Ghoshal, Cal. 1998, Regn. No, 16181 of 1952253, Charuchandra College. 

Nikhilchandra Ghosh, Cal, 2240. Regn. No. 1185 of 1955 56, Asutosh College. 

Samirkuwar Kay, Cai. 2477, Regn. No, 882 of 1955-56, Asutosh College. 

Kalicharan Singh, Cal 3591,'Rega. No. 27058 of 1954-55, City College. 

Ranendranath Mukhopadhyay, Cal. 3687, Regn. No. 20282 of 1954-55, City College. 

Md. Qasim, Cal. 4179, Regn. No. 19253 of 1954-55, City College. 

Mohd. Ismail, Cal. 4182, Regn. No. 19238 of 1954-15, City College. 

Pradipchandra Bhar, Cal. 5278, Regn. No. 24055 of 1954-55, City College. 

Radhagopal Basak, Cal. 5873 Regu. No. 22539 of 1954.55, Surendranath College. 

Pradipkumar Barua, Cal. 5875, Regn. No. 22536 of 1954-55, Surendranath College. 

Amalendu Basu, Cal. 5876, Regn No 20190 of 1955-56, Surendranath College. 

Sarojitkumar Basu, Cal. 5898, Regn. No. 22682 of 1954-55, Surendranath College. 

Sacankasekhar Basu, Cal. 5899, Regn. No. 22683 of 1954-55, Surendranath College. 

E nama Sengupta, Cal. 6201, Regn. No. 28230 of 1954-55, Surendranath 
ollege. | i ` 


Atok Sengupta, Cal. 6202, Regn, No. 23292 3f 1954-55, Surendranath Coilege. 

Santiranjan Seba, Cal. 6710, Regn. No. 26196 of 1954-55. Maharaja M. G. College. 

Debendranath Gangopadhyay, Cal. 6722, Regn. No. 26086 of 1954-55, Maharaja M. 
C. College. = : 


_ Amalendu Das, Cal. 6759, Regn, No. 12000 of 1953-54, Maharaja M. G, College. 


Gaurangaprasad Mandal, Cal. 6775, Regn. No. 26181 of 1954-55, Maharaja M. C. 
College. . i : 


Arunkumar Pal, Cal. 6777, Regn. No. 26164 of 1954-55, Maharaja M. C. College. 
Gaurgopal Dasgupta, Cal. 6976, Regn. No. 22808 of 1954-55, Surendranath College. 
Susilkumar Daa, Cal. 6986, Regn, No. 22801 of 1954-55, Surendranath College, 
Sunilkumar De, Cal. 7019, Regn. No. 22886 of 1954-55, Surendranath College. 
Nikbilchandra De, Cal. 7031, Regn. No. 22829 of 1954-55, Surendranath College. `: 
Anupam Guha, Cal. 7219, Regn. No. 25541 of 1954-55, Bangabasi College, 
Prantoshkumar Basu, Cal. 7588, Regn. No. Bangabasi College. | l 
Su oalr he aze Mandal, Cal. N. 249 Regn. No. 10761 of 1945-46, Non-Collegiate 
badent., 
Prabhatkumar Mukhopadhyay, Cal. N. 569, Regn. No. 8047 of 1949-50, Non-Collegiate 
Student. | 
Kalipada Chattopadbyay, Cal. N. 657, Regn: No. 22057 of 1955-56, Non-Collegiate 
Student. | 
Rabindranath Pal, Cal. N. 658, Regn. No. 9733 of 1955-56, Non-Collegiate Student. 
Sues Gangopadhyay, ‘Cal. N. 731, Regn. No. 1449 of 1952-58 Non-Collegiate 
Student. i 
Sankarpada Chattopadhyay, Cal. N. 732, Regn. No. 12260 of 1953-54, Non-Collegiate 
Student. i ` 
Bidhubhushan Bhaumik, Agar. 10, Regn. No. Agartala Maharaja Bir Bikram 
College. | 
Mrinalkanti Ghosh, Agar. 104, Regn. No. 22299 of 1955-56, Agartala Maharaja Bir 
Bikram College. l 
Harihar De, Bank: 9, Regn. No 15509 of 1953-54, Bankura Christian College. 
Biplab As, Barrack, 13, Regn. No. 14546 of 1954-55, Barrackpore Rastraguru 
Surendranath College. 
Md. Akbar Ali Baidya, Basir. 101, Regn. No. 22527 of 1955-56, Basirhat College. 
Sachidulal Chaudhuri, Basir. 151, Regn. No. 22415 of 1955-56, Basirhat College. 
WNalyankumar Pal, Basir. 152, Regn. No, 22549 of{1955-56, Basirhat College. 
A. K. M. Ebadat Hossain, Basir. 170, Regn. No. 4062 of 1955-86, Basirhat College. 
Trigunananda Mandal, Basir. 171, Regn. No. Basirhat College. 
Gopeschandra Mandal, Basir. 172, Regn. No 22484 of 1955-56, Basirhat College. 
Anilkumar Mandal, Basir, 173, Regn. No. 22478 of 1955-56, Basirhat College. 
Ansar Ali, Basir. 193, Regn. No. 22525 of 1955-56, Basirbat College. 
Sk. Mominul Haque, Basir. N. 12, Regn. No. 16535 of 1956-56, Non-Collegiate 
Student. 
Sarojkumar Chsakravarti, Bishnu, 44, Regn. No, 23552 of 1954-56, Bishnupur Rama- 
panda College. 
Brajadulal Das, Bol. N. 13, Regn. No. 8800 of 1953-54, Non Collegiate Student, 
Baridbaran Ray, Bur. 164 Regn. No. 25064 of 1954-55 Burdwan Raj College. | 
Asiskanti Gupiabhaya, Jal, 105, Regn. No, 10347 of 1954-55, Jalpaiguri A. G. Col 
lege. i 


- Jibanchandre $% Chakrabarti, Jal. 106, Regn. No, 10261 f 1954-56, Jalpaiguri A. © 


College. 
Asitkumar Datta, Jal, 107, Regn.: No. 10802 of 1954-55, Jalpaiguri A. C. College, 
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Samirkumar Deb. Jal. 103, Regn. No. 10317 of 1951-55, Jalpaiguri A. C. College. 
Syamales Chakrabarti, Jal. 117, Regn, No. 10272 of 1954-55, Jalpaiguri A. G. Col. 
lege. 


; Ajitkumar Nandi, Jal. 125, Regn. No 10383 of 1951-55, Jalpaiguri A. O. College. 


Anadibhushan Chakrabarti, Jal. 193, Regn. No. 102955 of 1954-55, Jalpaiguri A. C. 
College. 

Nirendraprasad Basu, Jal. 132, Regn. No, 10232 of 1954-55, Jalpaiguri A. G. Col- 
lege. : 

Radhagobinda Sala, Jal. 133, Regn. No. 10190 of 1954-55, Jalpaiguri A. Ge College. - 

Bidhubbushan Datta, Jal. 181 Regn. No. 10805 of 1954-55, Jalpaiguri A, C. College. 

Sachindrakumar Biswas, Jal. 139, Regn. No. 25855 of 1954-55, Jalpaiguri A. C. 
College. 

Jyotibhushan Guhamajumdar, Jal. 152, Regn. No. 24021 of 1955-56, Jalpaiguri A.C. 
College | 
Chittaranjan Karmakar, Jal. 155, Regn. No. 24028 of 1954-55, Jalpaiguri A. ©. Col- 

lege. 
Subaschandra Kundu, Jal. 161, Regn. No. 15425 of 1953-54, Jalpaiguri A. C. 
College. ñ 
Chunilal Agarwala, Jal. 163, Regh. No. 14182 of 1954-55, Jalpaiguri A. G. College. 
Jyotirmay Raychaudhuri, Jangi. 82, Regn. No. 7886 of 1955-56, Jangipur College. 
Chandrasekhar Kalidaha, Jangi. 58, Regn No. 7844 of 1955-56, Jangipur College. 
Hariananda Das, Jangi. 55, Regn. No. 7822 of 1955-56, Jangipur College. 


- Manaskumar Pati, Jhar. 28, Reg. No. 12890 of 1954-55, Jhargram Raj College, 


Susantakumar Bhattacharyya, Kaila. 7, Regn. No. 14494 of 1954-55, en 
Ramkrishna Mahavidyalaya. 

Nanigopal Dasgupta, Kaila. 8, Regn. No. 14518 of 1954-35, Kailasahar Ramkrishna 
Mahavidyalaya. 

Amiyakumar Sen, Kat. 23, Regn. No, 3885 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 

Sisirkumar Sini a, Kat 24, Regn, No. 8888 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 

Sadhangopal Das, Kat. 25, Regn. No. 8805 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 

Asiskumar Sinha, Kat, 26, Regn. No. 28558 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 

Paramananda Jas, Kat, 38, Regn. No. 8839 of 1955.56, Katwa College. 

Balaram Samaddar, Kat. 34, Regn. No. 8898 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 

Anantakumar Ghoshal, Kat. 85, Rego. No. 3828 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 

Mihirkanti Sensarma, Kat. 37, Regn. No 3894 of 1955-56, Katwa College, 

Baidyanath Mandal, Kat, 89 Regn. No, 8851 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 


` Nirmalkumar Datta Kat. 42, Regn. No. 3812 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 


Biswanath Bandyopadhyay, Kat. 48, Regn. No. 3762 of 1954-56, Katwa College. 

Kamakhyacharan Ghosh, Kat. 92, Regn. No, 6581 of 1983-54, Katwa College. 

Anandameban Datta, Kat. 98 Regn. No 9041 cf 1954-65, Katwa College. 

Aswinikumar Mallik, Kat. 100, Regn. No. 6598 of 1953-54, Katwa College. 

Bijaychand Saha, Kat. 101, Regn. No. 9086 of 1954-55, Katwa College. 

Gholam Morshed, Kat. 102, Regn. No. 28554 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 

Debnath Chattopadhyay, Kat. 108, Regn. No, 3788 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 

Mrityunjay Sinha, Kat, 104, Regn. No. 23559 of 1958-56, Katwa College. 

Batakrishna Datta, Kat, N. 4, Regn. No. 9632 of 1955-55, Non-Collegiate Student. 

Eee Chakrabarti, Kat. N. 18, Regn. No. 9594 of 1985-56, Non-Collegiate 
udent, 

i Adhikari, Kharag. 59, Regn. No, 26806 of 1955-56, Kharagpur 
ollege, : 

asian eal Bhattacharyya, Kharag. 61, Rega. No. 26783 of 1955-56, Kharagpur 
‘ollege. 

Rajnarayan Pal, Kharag. 102, Regn. No, 960 of 1954-55, Kharagpur College. 

Syamapada Das, Kri. 48, Regu, No. 12082 of 1954-55, Krishnagar College. 

; o Chakrabarti, II, Kri. 49, Regn. No. 11993 of 1954-55, Krishnagar 
ollege, 

Amareshcbandra Biswas, Kri. 57, Regn. No. 11966 of 1954-55, Krishnagar College. 

Bhupendranath Bit, Kri. 93, Regn. No. 11991 of 1954-55. Krishnagar College. 

Rathindranath Dube, Kri. 95, Regn. No. 6950 of 1953-54, Krishnagar College. 

Mrinalkanti Patra. Mid. 105, Regn. Ng. 26498 of 1954-55, Midnapore College. 

Mahendrachandra Bandyopadhyay, Naba. 90, Regn. No. 5140 of 1955-56, Nabadwip 

Vidyasagar College. 


Niranjankumar Biswas, Nai, 120, Regn. No. 12290 of 1955-56, Naihati Rishi 
Bamkimchandra College. 


Subimal Biswas, Nai 123, Regn. No. 12288 of 1955-56, Naibati Rishi Bankim- 
chandra College. 


Anadinath Ghosh, Sili. 25, Regn. No. 17084 of 1954-55, Siliguri College. 
Manmathakumar Ray, Sili. 87, Regn. No. 17110 of 1954-55, Siliguri College. 


Kabite Nag, Tam. F. 10, Régn. No. 24877 "of 1954-55, Tamralipta Maha- 
vidyalaya, 
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Sulharsukumar Maitra, Ultar 15, Regn. No, 982 of 1955-56, Uttarpara Raja 
Peary Mohan College. 


Sibsankar Ghosh, Uttar. 77, Regn, No, 18292 of 1955-56, Uttarpara Raja Peary 
Mohan College. 


(3) The Examination for 1350 of the following candidates is cancelled :— 


Rabindranath Ghosh, Gal. 619, Regn, No. 4181 of 1954-55. St, Paul’s College. 
Ramapada Biswas. Gal. 1230 ‘Regn No. 22526 of 1955-56, Védyasagar College. 
Timalkanti Bagehi, Cal. 1241, Rega, No. 7330 of 1951-55, Vidyasagar College. 
Jitendra Pratap Singh, Cal. 1262, ‘Baga. No 22715 of 1955-56 Vidyasagar College. 
Pradyotkumar Das, Cal. 1157, Reg gn, No. 9172 of 1955-86, Asutosh College. 
Pankajkumar Bhattachsryya, Cal, "1730, Regn. No. 21414 of 1954-55. City College. 
Haraachindra Roy, Cal. 2823, Regn. No. 23517 of 1955- 55, -Vidyasagar College. 
Haladhar Ghosh, Cal. 3677, Regn. No. 19426 of 1953-54, City College. 


` Kesabchandra Daz, Cal. 3678; Regn. No. 20149 of 1954- 35, City College, 


Amalendu Pal, Cal. 5014, Rega, No. 6592 of 1954-55, ‘Seth Anandaram Jaipuria 
College. 


Subirnath Bhattacharyya, Cal. 5277, Regn’ No 7218 of 1955-56, City College. 

Sri Ajitkumar Basu, Cal. 5372, Regn, No. 16080 of 1953-54, Sarendranath College. 

Binaybhushaa Bbattach TY Cal. 6719, Regn. No. 22837 of 1955- 56, Maharaja . 
M. G. College. 


Sasibhushan Mukhepađhya“, Cal, 6800, Regn. No, 26151 of 1954-55, Maharaja 
M. C. College. i 


Md. Abul Khalid, Cal 7218, Regn. No. 98691 of 1955-56, Bangabasi College. 
zadhabinod Pal, Agar. 88, Rega. No. 698 of 1955-56, Agartala Maharaja Bır Bikram 
College. 


Dwijeschandra Bhattacharyya, Balur. 23, Regn, No. 1276 of 1935- 56, Balurghat 
College 


Gurupada Palit, Basir. 19, Regn. No. Basirhat College. 

Kshiro iprasad Ma ndal, Basir. 20, Regn No. 22486 of 1955-56, Basirhat College. 

Md, Afsar Ali, Basir, 99, Regn. No. 4069 of 1954-55, Basirhat College. 

Md. Abdul Karim, Basir. 147, Regn. No. 17542 of 1951-55, Basirhat College. 

Sirendranath Ghosh, Basir. 149, Regn. No, 15334 of 1951- 55, Basirhat College 

Santoshkumar Karan, Basir. 158, Regn. No. 22469 cf 1955-56, Basirhat College. 

Pijushkanti Goosh, Basir. 191, Regn. No. 92145 of 1953-56. Basirhat College. 

Bhabeschandra Mridha, Basir. 192, Regu. No. 16025 of 1958-54, Basirhst College. 

Kamala Basu, Basir. F. 24, Rega. No. "22885 òf 1955-56, Basirhat College. 

Maya Majumdargupta, Basit. F, 95, Regn. No. 2602 of 1952-53, Basithat College. 

Sunilkumar Basu, Basir. N. 18, Regn. No, 9566 of 1955-56, Non-Collegiate Student, 

Kanailal Das, Basir. N. 14, Regn No. Noa-Collegiate Student. 

Satyendranath Raychaudhuri, Basir, N. 15, Regn. No. 3998 of 1953-54, Non: 
Collegiate Student, 


Bhubanchandra Satkar. Basir. N. 22, Non- Collegiate Student. 
Birendranath Sarkar, Basir, N. 23, “Rego. No, 3216 of 1951-54, Non: Collegiate 
Student. 


Gunathar Pal, Girh. N 2, Regn. No. 8343 of 1949-50, Non-Colleziate Student. ` 
Debiprasad Kar, Jal. 151, Rega. No. 21022 of 1955-56, Jalpaiguri A. C. College, 
Aditendramehan Sinha, Kat! 19, Regn. No. 20073 of 1953- 54, Katwa College. 
Jagadischandra Biswas, Kat. 20, Regn. No. 3789 of 1955-56 Katwa College. 
Paramananda Thakur, Kat. 91, Regn. No. 24029 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 
Madhusudan De, Kut 22, Regn. No. 3814 of 1955-56 Katwa College. 
Rabindranath Pal, Kat, 29. Regn. No 387L cf 1955-86, Katwa College. 


. Sunilkumar Munigram, Kat. 80, Regn. No. 8357 of 1955-55, Katwa College, 


Dilipkumar Sinha, Kat. 32, Regn. No 8590 of 1955-36. Katwa College. 

Saileswar Pal, Kat. 36, Regn. No. 8872 of 1955-56, Katwa College, 

Anindyakumar De, Kat. 38 Regn. No. 3816 of 1955- 56, Katwa College. 

Durgacharan Mallik, Kat. 40, Rego. No. 8849 of 1955-46, Katwa College. 

Niranjan Mitra, Kat. 9L, Regn. Na. 9069 of 1954-55, Katwa College. 

Phanindranath Kar, Kharag. 40, Regn No, 20984 of 1955- 56, Kharagpur College, 

Khagendranath Satpathi, Mid. 28, Regn. No. 22092 of 1954- 55, Midnapore College. 

Jyotirindranath Biswas, Rai. 13, Regn. No, 7800 of 1955-56, Raiganj College. 

Amulyaranian Sarkar, Rai, N. 1, Regn. No. 17057 of 1951-52, Non- -Collegiate 
Student, 


J itendranath Gupta, Uttar. 2, Regn. No. 968 of 1955-56, Uttarpara Raja Pearymohan 


College, š 


Santikamar Majumder, Uttar. 3, Regn. No. 987 of 1955-56, Uttarpara “Raja 
Pearymonan Cullege, 
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52. Chandidaa Ray, Utlar. 4 Regn. No. 1075 of 1955-56, Uttarpara Raia Pearymohan 
College. ; 


53, Mirtyuajay Pramanik, Uitar, 8, Raga. No. 1 71 of 1985-56, Uttarpapara Raja 
Pearyrochan College. 

54. Pitambar Bhattacharyya, Uttar. 9, Regn. No 811% of 1955-58, Uttarpara Raja 
Pearymohan College. 

55. . Maiti, Uttar. 10, Rega. No. 9311 of 1955-56, Ulttarpara Raia Pearyinohan 

ollege. ë | 

56. Gopimohan Chakrabarti, Uttar. 14, Regn No 829 of 1955-56, Uttarpara Raja 
Pearymohan College. 

57. Asutosh Chattopadhvay, Uttar. 16, Regn. No 848 of 1955-56. Uttarpara Raja 
Pearymohan College. | 

58, . Amalkumar Muk opadhyay, Uttar. 17, Regn. No 1093 of 1955-56, Uttarpara Reia 
Pearymohan Coliege. 

59. Syamsundar Chandra, Uttar. 18 Regn. No. 842 of 1955-56, Uttarpara Raja Peary- 
mohan College. 

60. Ranjiikumar Bandyopadhyay, Uttar. 22, Regn. No. 778 of 1955-56, Uttarpara 
Raja Pearymohan College. ° i | 

61. Mihirkumar Mukhopadhyay, Uttar. 28, Regn, No. 1923 of 1955-56, Uttarpara Raja 
Pearymohan College. 


62. Sukdebprasad Mukhopadhyay, Uttar. 27, Regn. No. 1045 of 1955-56, Uttarpara Raja 
Pearymohan College, 

63. Nepalchandra Barman, Uitar. 28, Regn. No. 784 of 1955-56, Utta-para Raja 
Pearymohan College. 


I. Á. Cases 


` The following candidates are exonerated from the charge of breach of discip'ine :— 


Anilranjan Das, Gal, 2148, Regno. No. 6139 of 1955-56, Charuchandra College. 
Hridaykrishna Basu, Cal. 2874, Regn. No. 9218 of 1918-49, Vidyasagar College, 
Bharat Prasad, Cal, 8592, Regn. No. 27005 of 1954-55. City College, 
Sudhirkumar Mokhopadhyay, Rai. 1, Regn No 7848 of 1955-56, Raiganj College. 
Siteschaddra Saha, Rai. 2, Regn. No. 7852 of 1955-56, Raiganj College. 
Ranajitkumar Debray, Rai. 8, Regn. No. 12785 of 1954-55, Raiganj College. 
Kamales Sarkar, Rai. 4, Regn. No. 12183 of 1952-53, Raizanj College. 
Dilipkanti Sen, Rai. 5, Regn. No. 26057 of 1985-56 Raiganj College. 
Bhupatibhushan Basu. Rais 6, Regn. No. 7793 of 1955-56. Raigany College. 

10. Nirmalkumar Bagchi, Rai. 7, Regn. No. 28081 of 1955-56, Raiganj College, 

11. Mridulkumar Mitra, Rai. 8, Regn. No. 7842 of 1955-56, Raiganj College. 

12. Susilckandra Sengupta, Rai 9, Regn No 7859 of 1955-56, Ra‘ ginj College. 

13. Sunilkumar Saha. Rai. 10, Regn. No. 23088 of 1955-56, Raiganj College, 

14. Satyaranian Das, Rai. 11, Regn, No. 7814 of 1955-56, Raiganj College. 

15. Nirodranian Ghosh, Rai. 12 Regn No. 7828 of 1955-56. Raiganj College, 

16. Jibeschandra Das, Rai. 14 Regn. No. 7809 of 1955-56 Raiganj College. 

17. Amalendubikas Guhaniyogi, Rai. 15, Regn. No. 26047 of 1955-56 Raiganj College. 

18. Nripeudramoban Saha, Pai, 16. Regn No. 26051 of 1955-56, Reaigan? College, 

19. Radhakrishna Agarwala, Rai. 17, Regn. No, 7865 of 1955-56, Raigan} College. 

20. Tarapada Raychaudl.uri, Rai. 18, Regn. N» 19607 of 1951-32, Naiganj College, 

21. Sulitkumar Pasgupla, Rai. 19, Regn No 93683 of 1955-56, Raiganj College. 

22. Ebaruddin Ah ned. Rai. 29, Regn. No. 7824 of 1945-56, Ra.ganj College. 

23. Amalkrishna Talapatra, Rai. 21, Regn. No 786 ' of 1955-56. Raigan} Cell-ga. 

24. Khagendrarath Talukdar, Rai. 22, Regn. No. 16252 of 1951-55, Raigaoj College. 

25. Chittaranjan Ghosh, Rai. 28, Regn. No. 7824 of 1955-56, Kaiganj College. 

26. Hasiruddin Ahmed, Rai. 24, Regn. No. 7885 of 1955-56, Raiganj College. 

27. Goursankar Basu, Rai. 25, Regn. No. 7794 of 1956-56, Raigani Co'lege. 

28. Jitendranath Das, Ra‘. 26, Regn. No. 7810 of 1955-56. Ra‘gan} College. 

29. Sauriudrakumar Ghesh, Rai, 27, Regn. No, 7831 of 1955-56 Raiganj College. 

30. Smritikumar Chaudburi, Rai. 28, Regn. No. 22032 of 1955-56 Raigan: College. 

31. Asitkumar Bhadra, Rai. 29, Regn. No. 7797 of 1955-56, Raigasj College. l 

32. Sunilkumar Dhar, Rai. 80, Regn. No. 7822 of 19° 5-56, Raiganj C lege. 

88. Satyendranath Ray, Rai. 31, Regn. No 7850 of 1955-56, Raiganj College. 

34. Kamalkumar Adhya, Rai, 32, Regn. No. 7864 of 1955-56, Raiganj College, 
` 35. Syamalkumar Chakrabarti, Rai. 38, Regn. No 2044 of 1955-56, Raigani College, 

86. Nirmalyaprasad Misra, Rai. 34, Regn. Nə. 7841 of 1955-56, Raiganj College. ` 

37. Bidhubhushan Niyogi, Rai 35, Regn. No. 7846 of 1955-56, Ruiganj College. 

38. Md. Azizur Rahman, Rai. 36, Regn. No. 6934 of 1953.54, Raiganj College. 

89. Arunkumar Chakrabarti, Rei. 87, Regn. No. 7802 of 1955-56, Raigan College. 

40. Sallbaran Ray. Rai. 38, Regn No. 2650 of 1955-66, Raigan} College. 

41, Subrata De Rai, 39, Regn. No. 721 of 1955.56, Raiganj College, 
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Asimkumar Ray, Rai. 40, Regn. No. 7848 of 1955-56, Raiganj College. 

Arunima Ghosh, Rai. F. 1, Regn. No. 23085 of 1955-86, Raiganj College. 

Swapna De, Rai. F. 2, Regn. No. 12781 of 1954-55, Raiganj College. 

Usha Das, Rai. F. 8; Regn. No. 7815 of 1955-56, Raigenj College. 

Archana Bhaumik, Rai. F. 4, Rezn, No. 12760 of 1951-55, Raiganj College. 

Jyotsna Guha, Rai, F. 5, Regn. No. 7858 of 1955-56, Raiganj College. 

Belarani Ray, Rai. F. 6, Regn. No. 7849 of 1955-56. Raigan} College. 

Chhaya Bhaumik Rai. F. 7, Regn. No 7799 of 1955-56, Raiganj College. 

Jharna Chakrabarti, Rai, F. 8, Regn. No. 7808 of 1955-56, Raiganj College. 

Maya Nath, Rai. F. 9, Regn. No. 1855 of 1955-56, Raiganj College. 

Kamala Datta Rai, F. 10,*Regn. No. 7817 of 1955-56, Raiganj College. 

Arati Datta, Rai. F. 11, Regn. No. 12776 of 1954-55, Raiganj College. w 

Sadhana Sarkar, Rai. F. 12; Regn. No. 15062 of 1955-56, Raiganj College. 

Susobhana Sinharay, Rai. E. 13, Regn No. 7861 of 1955-56, Raigenj College. 

Mukti Ghosh. Rai. F. 14 Regn. No. 7827 of 1955-56, Raiganj College. 

Mamata Basu, Rai. £. 15, Regn. No. 7795 of 1955-56, Raigani College. 

Santi Mandal, Rai. F. 16, Regn. No. 1839 of 1955-56, Balurghat College. 

gion Chakrabarti, Rai. F. N. 2, Regn. No. 28873 of 1955-56, Nen-Collegiate 

tudent. i 

Satyapada Ray, Rai. N. 3 Regn No. 18724 of 1951-52, Non-Collegiate Student. 

Atulbandbu Lahiri, Rai, N 6, Regn. No. 26058 of 1955-56 Non-Collegiate Student, 

Hinansugopal Majumdar, Rai. N. 8, Regn. No. 8462 of 1954-55, Non-Collegiate 
Student (Raiganj Coilege). 

Tamizuddin Ahammed, Rai. N ,10, Regn. No. 12798 of 1954-55, Non-Collegiate 
Student (Raiganj College). | i 

u S s Majumdar, Rai. N. 11, Regn. No 5719 of 1953.54, Non-Gollegiate 

tudent. 

Ramaranjan Sen, Rai, N. 18, Regn. No. 11880 of 1952-53, Non-Collegiate Student. 

Asit Ghosh, Rai. N. 15, Regn. No. 12845 of 1951-52, Non-Cullegiate Student. 

Haridas Biswas, Rai. N. 18 Regn. No. 26075 of. 1955 56, Non-Collegiate Student. 


1.8e. CASES 


(ü The Examination for 1956 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are 
debarred from appearing at any University Examination in 1957 and 1958 :— 


1. 


Sri Ranendranath Ghosh, Cal. 5180 Vilaygarh Jyotish Ray College. 

Sri Suraj Dec Singh, Cal. 8268 Regn. No. 6156 of 1952-53 Vidyasagar College. 

Sri Narayan Das Damani, Cal. N, 123 Regn. No. 27795 of 1955.56 Non-Collegiate 
Student (Vidyasagar College). 

Sri Asckranjan Guharay, Kat. 1 Regn. No. 8157 of 1953-54 Katwa College. 

Sri Prithwischandra Chakrabarti, Kat. 2 Regn. No. 9027 of 1954-55 Katwa College. 

Sri Atulcbandra Biswas, Kat. 3 Regn. No, 15583 of 1951-52 Katwa College. 

Sri Sankarprasad Ray, Kat. 4 Regn. No. 7262 of 1958-54 Katwa College. 

Sri Bijaykumar Des, Kat. 5 Regn. No. 19498 of 1953-54 Katwa College. 

Sri Anantakumar Ghosh, Kat. 6 Regn. Ne. 9048 of 1954-55 Katwa College. 

Sri Sukhamay Majumdar. Kat. 7 Regn. No. 8844 of 1955-56 Katiwa College, 

Sri Ghanasyam Bandyopadhyay, Kat, 8 Rega. No. 8765 of 1955-56 Katwa College. 

Sri Dilipkumar Das, Kat. 9 Regn. No. 8802 of 1955-56 Katwa College. I 


.- Sri Pradyotkumar Chattopadhyay, Kat. 10, Regn. No. 3787 of 1955-56, Katwa 


College. ` | . I 
Ramendranarayan Dhar, Kat. 25, Regn. No. 3818 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 


l 


Pranabkumar Chattopadhyay, Kat. 30, Regn, No. 28257 of 1955-56, Katwa College, 


(ii) The Hixaminaticn for 1956 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are 
debarred from appearing at any University Examination in 1957 :— : 


+ 


mepo o 


8 
9. 


10, 


Sri Nikhilendrakumar Basu, Cal. 6, Regn. No. 15511 cf 1954-55, Bangabasi College. 
Sri Sanatan De, Cal. 79, Regn. No. 16016 of 1954-55, Bangabasi College, i 
Sri Samirranjan Dattachaudhuri, Cal. 862, Regn. No, 24086 of 1955-56, Bangabasi 
College. = 
Sri Krishnapada Datta, Cal. 560, Regn. No. 17129 of 1958-54, Bangabasi College. 
Sri Bishnupada Biswas, Cal. 1186, Regn. No. 15579 of 1954-55, Bangabasi College. 
Sri Samares Chakrabarti, Cal. 1193, Regn. No. 12928 of 1953-54, Bangahasi College. 
yo ieee Gheshdastidar, Cal. 1228, Regn. No. 16211 of 1964-55, Bangabasi 
ollege. 
Sri Asishkumar Modak, Cal. 1941, Regn. No. 16476 of 1954-55, Bangabasi College. 


Sri Ram Layak Singh, Cal. 1274, Regn. No. 12740 of 1958-54, Bangabasi College. 
Sri Bimalendubikas Datta, Cal. 2854, Regn. No. 2682 of 1954-55, Asutosh College. 
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SriRanjitkumar Mukhopadhyay, IT, Cal. 2363, Regn. No, 29616 of 1953-54, Asutosh 
College. 


Sri Arunkumir Das, Ca’. 8126, Rego. No 227)1 +f 1335-56, Vidyasagwr College 
Sri Nirendramohan Chakrabirt', Cal. 8235, R gn. No. 2218 of 1952-58, Vidyasagar 
College. 


Sri Binayakranjan Bay, Cal. 2310, Regn. No. 8002 of 1954 55. Vidyasagar College. 
Sri Sekharkanti Sarkar, Cal. 3749, Rezn. No. 8077 of 1954-55, Vidyasagar College. 
Sri Amal Basuray, @al. 4210, Regn. No. 10631 of 1953-54, Charuchandra College. 
Amalkumar Ray Ca’, 4238, Regn. No. 21801 of 1954-55. Vidyasagar College. 

Sri Pabitrakumar Basu. Cal. 4315, Rego. No. 17076 of 1959 58. City College. 


Sri Sailendranath Chattopadhyay, Cal. 4911, Regi. No. 15836 of 1952-53, Charu- 
chandra College. 


Sri Santiranian Ghosh,. Cal. 5669, Regn. No. 23965 of 1954-55, Surendranath 
College. 


ss Tapaskumar Ghosh, Cal. 5670, Regn. No. 16026 of 1955-56, Surendranath 
ollege. 


Sri Sita Ram Goswami, Ca’. 5686, Regn. No. 16027 of 195¥-56, Surendranath 
College. 


Sri Maniklal Gangapadhyay, TI. Cal. 6672, Regn. No. 20902 of 1954-55, Surendra- 
nath College. 


Sri Ranendranath Basu, Cal. 6947, Regn. No. 8450 of 195253, Surendranath 
College. 


Sri Debnarayan Bhattachacharyya, Cal. 7080, Regn, No. 8678 of 1955-56, Maharaja 
M. G, College. 


Sri Dula krishna Pal, Cal. 7163, Regn. No. 21223 of 1954-55 Surendranath Collage. 
_ Amalendu Dasgupta, Cal. 7259, Regn. No. 223 of 1954-55, Surendrnath Col- 
ege. l 


Sri Ramendra Chakrabarti, Cal, 7262, Regn. No. 20653 of 1954 55), Surendranath 
College. 


s ooo Chattopadbyay, Cal. 7448, Regn. N. 18468 of 1954-55, City 
ollege. 


Sri Parameschandra Dattamajuumdar, Cal. N. 15, Regn. No. 1680 of 1950-51, Non. 
collegiate student, Vidyasagar College. 

Sri Bimelkanti Ghosh, Cal N. 129, Reg. No. 10613 of 1951-52, Non-collegiate 
student, Vidyasagar College- 

Sri Rathindrenath Mnkhopadhyay, Cal. N. 145, Regn. No. 6611 of 1954-55, Non- 
collegiate student, Charuchandra Coliege. 

Sri Anilkumar Bhushan, Agar. 11. Maharaja Rir Bikram College. 

a ita Datta, Agar. 22, Regn No, 27466 of 1954-55, Maharaia Bir Bikrary, 

ollege. 


Sri Debendranath Chattopadhyay, Asan. 86, Regn. No. 5421 of 1955-56, Asanso!? 
College. ` 

Sri Prabhakar Upadhyay, Acan. 104, Regn No. 4566 of 1951-52, Asansol College. 

Sri Jitendranath Mukhopadhyay, Asan. 172, Regn. No. 19781 of 1954-55, Asansol 
College 

Sri Jibananda Chakrabarti, Asan. 194, Regn. No. 2424 of 1951-55, Asansol College. 

Sri Santoshkumar Ray, Asan. N. 11, Regn. No. 11836 of 1954-55, Non-collegiate 
student Asansol College. 


Sri slna: Mukhopadbyay, Birb. 231 Regn. No. 8167 of 1953-54, Hetampur 
K. C. College. | 

Banbikas Kole, Bur. 2?, Regn. No. 75156 of 1954-55, Burdwan Raj College. 

Sri Amarsankar Khanna, Bur. 24, Regn. No. 25155 of 1954-55, Burdwan Raj 
College, 


Sri Mibirkumar Pathak, Bur. 59, Regn. No. 25193 of 1954-55, Burdwan Raj 
College. | . 

Sri Kumaris Chaudhri, Bur. 65 Regn. Wo. 25129 of 1954-55, Burdwan Raj College. 

an eee Hans, Chander, 78, Regn. No. 25821 of 1954-55, Chandernagore 
ollege 


Sri Sukhendubikes Maiti Cont. 41, Regn. No. 11736 of 1954-55, Contai P. K. Col- 


oge. . 

Sa Narseobandia Gangopadhyay. How, 193, Regn. No. 10683 of 1954-55, Howrah 
Narasinha Dutt College. 

Sri Samar Singh, Jal 4, Regn. No. 10457, of 1954.55, Jalpaiguri A. G. College. 

Sri Pijoshkanti Rahut, Jal. 7, Regn. No. 10418 of 1954-55. Jalpaiguri A. O. College. 

Sri Tapankumar Sen, Jal. 189. Regn. No, 15484 of 1953-54, Jalpaiguri A.C. 
College. 

Sri Binaybhushan Kar, Jhar. 16, Regn. No. 12866 of 1954 -55, Jhargram Raj 
College, Lae 
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Sri Sachindranatb Sarkar, Katwa 16, Regn: No. 3836 « f 1955-56, Katwa College, 
Sri Kalisankar Chaudhuri, Kat. 17, Regn. No, 2355 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 

Sri Narendranayan De, Kat 19, Regn. No. 18970 of 1253-54, Katwa College. 

Sri Nanigopai Sinharay, Kat. 20, Regn. No. 9095 of 1954 55. Katwa College. 

Sri Ajay Dhar, Kat. 23, Rega. No. 9817 -f 1955-56, Katwa College. - 

Sri Mahadebchandra Gkosb, Kat. 29, Regn. No. 8826 of 1955-56, Katwa' College. 

Sri Alckkumar Kaibraj, Kat- 48, Ragn. No 3841 of 1935-56, Katwa College. 

Sri NaderchandrajDas, Kat. 48, Regn. No 3800 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 

Sri Kanakjyoti Mukhopadhyay, Kat. 50, Regn. No. 3857 of 1953-56. Katwa College. 


' Muhammad Nural Huda, Kat. 58, Regn. No. 1189 of 1955 56, Katwa College. 


Sri Niranjan Baksi, Kati: 57, Rega. No 3760 of 1955-56, Katwa College. _ 


` Amied Ali Khan, Kat. 62, Regn. No. 8758 of 1955-53, Katwa College 


Sri Prakaschandra Das, Kharg. 8, Regn. No, 921 of 1954-55, Kharagpnor College. 

Sri Alitkumar Ray, Mil. 111, Regn. No. 23974 of 1954-55, Midnapore College. 

Be e Nath, Naba. 16. Regn. No- 5258 of 1955-56, Nabadwip Vidyssagar 

ollege. . ; 
Sri Ramendraprasad Sarkar, Naba. 19, Regn. No. 5328 of 1955-56. Nabadwip 
Vidyasygar College. ° 

Sri Dilipkumar Bhattacharyya, Naba. 46, Regn. No. 5155 of 1955-56, Nabsdwip 
Vidyasagar College i | | 
Sri Sailendrnath Bhaumik, Nai. 88, Regn. No. 19185 of- 1953-54, Naihati Rish£ 
` Bankimchandra College. 

Uma Debi Nai F. 10, Regn. No, 19956 of 1953-54. Naihati Rishi Bankimchandra. 
Sri Arunkumar Das, Rana. 43, Regn. No’ 5769 of 1955-56, Kanaghat College. 

Sri Jyotirmay Ghatak, Rana. 50, Regn. No 5775 of 1955-56, Ranaghat Collega. 

E Mukhopadhyay. Santi. 16, Rego No. 18400 of 1952-53, Santipur 

ollege. 

‘Sisirkumar De, Ser. 96, Rogn. No. 9501 of 1954-55, Serampore College. l 
Satyapada Bhiumik, Sili. 4, Regn. No, 27343 of 1951-55, Siliguri College. 

Kalidas Silsarma, Sili. 6, Regn. No, 1669 of 1951-55 Siliguri College. 
Rathindranath Biswas, Sili. 10, Regn No. 25684 of 1954 55, Siliguri College 
Prabalkumar Maitra, Silt. 40, Regn. No. 27934 of 1955 54, Siliguri College. 
Subodhkumar Hui, Syam. 7, Regn. No. 26615 of 1954.55, Syamsundar College. 
Ajitkumar Das, Syam. 33, Regn. No. 7074 of 1954-55, Syameundar College 
Amalkumar Bhaumik, Tam, 68, Regn. No. 17144 of 1954-55, Tamluk Tamralipta 


Mahavidyalaya. j 


(HD The Examination for 1956 of the following candidates is cancelled :— 


Debipada Bhattacharyya, Cal. 159, Regn. No 15714 of 1954-55, Bangabasi College. 
Syamaprasad Ghosh, Cal. 183, Regn. No. 13192 of 1958 54, Bangabasi College. 
Mathuraprasad Tewari, Cel. 857, Regn. No. 7250 of 1952-53, Bangabasi College. 
Paritoshkumar Ghosh, Cal. 1126, Regn. Ne 21089 of 1955-56. Bangabasi College, 
Abhijit Bandyopadhyay, Cal. 1179, Regn. No. 15402 of 1954-55, Bangabasi College. 


Sri Tusharkanti Das, Cal. 1206, Regn. No. 15903 of 1954-35, Bangabasi College, 


Anindyakumar De, Cal. 1219, Regn. No 7729 of 1952-58, Bangabasi College. 


Manoikumar Maitra, Cal 1285, Regn, No. 16296 of 1951-"5, Bangahasi College. 
Snjitkumar Raychaudhuri. Cal. 9302, Regn. No, 8011 of 1954-55, Vidyasagar College. 

Sri Anilkumar Ray, Cal. 8315. Regn. No 11169 of 1953.54, Vidyasagar College. — 

Ajaykumar Raychaudhuri, Cal. 3393, Regn. No, 8034 of 1954 55, Vidyasagar 
College. | 

O Pal, Cal.. 9453, Regn. No. 8864 of 1954-55, Vidyasagar College. 

Ramchandra Sonthalia, Cal 3871, Rega. No. 22718 of 1955-55, Vidyasagar College. 

Sridamchandra Sil, Qal. 8921, Regn. No. 8 03 of 1954-55, Vidyasagar College. 

Arunkanti Datta, Cal. 3936. Rean No 7629 of 1954-55, Vidyasagar College. 

Jogendra Prasad Khbettry, Cal 4168, Regn. No. 10°17 of 1953-54, Vidyasagar 
College, 

Kamatkurar Ray, Cal. 4289, Regn, No. 24302 cf 1954-55. Vidyasagar College 

Bharatiprasad Das, Cal. 5047, Regn. No. 13164 of 1954-55, Charechandra College ` 

Samirkumar Mukhopadhyay, Cal. 6425 of 1954-55, Regn. No. 21171 of 1954-55, 
Surendranath College. , E 

Amiyakumar Bandycpadhyay, Cal. 6175, Regn. No, 20423 of 1954-55, Surendranath 
College. 

Nimdbari Singh, Cal 7267, Regn. No. 2844 of 1954-55 Surendranath College. 

Sisirkumar Basu, Cal N.'122, Regn. No. 4581 of 1951-52, Non-collegiate student, 
Vidyasagar College. | . 

Mrinalkanti Ray, T, Cal. N. 282, Regn. No. 8090 of 1952-53, Non-collegiate student 
Surendranath College. 

Hiranmay Das, Agar. 141, Regn. No. 22290 of 1955-56, Mabaraija Bir Bikram 


College. 
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25, Syamrprisal Pathak, Bor. 252, Regn. No, 25773 of 1955-56, Berhampore K. N, 
College, 

23, Amalkanti Das, Birb, 33, Raza No 12332 of 1955-56, Suri Vidyasagar College. 

27.. Suniltkanti Bishnu, Bol. 16, Regn No 434 of 1955-56, Bolpur College. 

28, Tasharkanti Ray, Bur. 243, Regn. No. 15215 sf 1953-54, Burdwan Raj College. 

29. Nandakumar Chettri, Dar. 39, Regn. No. 923 of 1953-54, Darjeeling Govt. College. 

89. Satyanarayan Daspindit, Kat, 24, Rega, No. 3318 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 

81. Brajadulai Chattonadhyay, Kat, 54, Rago. No. 7847 of 1953-54, Katwa College. 

82 Amarnath Makhap-elhyay, Kat 61, Rezn. No. 3353 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 

33. Dilipkumar Dakshi, Kri 44, Rezo. No. 12052 of 1951-55, Krishnagar College 

34. Bimalenduprasad Sinharay, Naba. 10, Rega No. 5276 of 1955-56, Nabadwip ‘Vidya- - 

» sagar College, 

35. Lakshmikanta Das, Naba. 11. Regn. No. 5182 of 1955-56, Nabadwip Vidyasagar 
College. 

36. Krishnachanira Kaniabanik, Naba. 15, Regn. No. 5217 of 1955-56, Nabadwip 
Vidyasagar College. 

87, Syamalendu Maiumdar, Naba. 45, Regn. No. 5238 of 1955-56, Nabadwip Vidyasagar 
College. ; 

38. Moa Chattopadhyay, Santi *28, Regn. No. 14451 of 1955 56, Sintipur College, 

39. Harisadhan Karmakar, Syam. 24, Regn. No. 11706 of 1954-55 Syamsund sr College. 


* 


tiv) The following candidates are exonerated from the charge of breach of discipline : — 


Arshedali Mallick, Kat. 11, Reg. No. 8759 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 
Debnarayan Bhattacharyya, Kat 12, Regn. No. 8777 of 1955-56, Katwa College 
Madhabchaudya Das, Kat 18. Regn. No 879) of 1955-56. Katwa College. 
Nripendtakumar Basu, Kat. 14, Regn. No. 3772 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 
Satyeodrakumar Gupta, Kat. 15, Regn. No. “833 of 1955-56, Katwa C. lege. 
Gaurkisor Chandra, Kat. 18, Regn. No. 9028 of 1954-55. Katwa College. 
Jyotiswar Chattopadhyay, Kat. 21 Regn. No. 9038 of 1954-55, Katwa College. 
Tarunkumar Baksi, Kat 22. Regn. No. 8761 of 1954-56. Katwa College, 

9, Madhusudan Datta, Kat. 26. Regn. No. 3808 of 1955-56. Katwa Coliege. 
10. Kamalaranian Palray, Kat. 27, Regn. No. 8876 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 
li. Barindranath Datta, Kat. 45, Regn. No 8809 of 1953-56, Katwa College. 
12. Mahadeb Chandra, Kat. 49, R-gn No. 3796 cf 1955-56, Katwa College 
13. Anilkumar Chaudhuri, Kat. 51, Regn. No. 3792 of 1955-56. Katwa College. 
14, Susilchand:a Talukdar, Kat. 52, Regn. No. 9097 of 1954-55 Ka.twa College. 
15. Jnanankur Sen, Kat. 55 Regn, No. “607 of 1953-54, Katwa College. 
16. Sailenkumar Bardyopadhyay, Kat. 59, Regn. Ne. 3766 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 
17. Dasarathi Ghatak, Kat. 60, Regn. No. 3886 cf 1955-56, Katwa College. 
18. Madhushdan Datta. Kat. 63, Regn. No. 28959 of 1955-56, Katwa College. 
19. Masihar Rahaman, Kat. 64 Regn. No. 3869 of 1953-56 Katwa Coilege. 
20. Juthi Mukhopadhyay, Kat. F. 1, Regn. No, 3864 of 1935-56, Katwa College. 


- 
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The enro'ment of the following candidates for the I.A. Examination, 1958 i3 
cancelled :— 


1. Narindar Singh, Cal. 7672, City College. 
2, Ghansham Lal Chugh, Cal. 7678, City College. 


The Examination for 1946 of the following candilale is cancelled and he is debavreg 
from appearing at any Examination of this Usiversity in 19957. 


I.Se. Cempartmental, September, 1956 


Prasantakumar Kundu, Roll Cal. Comp. No. 682, Burdwan Raj College. | 
The Examination for 1956 of Bansagopal Mukhopadhyay, Kat. 46 (I.Se., °36) Katwa 
fe is cancelled and he is debarred from appearing at any University Examination in 
957. 
The candidates pertatning to your college may kindly be informed of the orders in 
respect of them expeditiously. 
: Yours faithfully, 
= N.O. ROY 
Controller of Examinations 
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CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
No. Rte./R.A./B.A., B.So./57 


The following orders have been passed with regard tothe I A. ses ariasi ig out of 
the B.A. and B.Sc. Examinations; 1957:— 


B.A. CASES ° 
I. The following candidates are exonerated from the charge of breach of discipline :— 


1 Mohammed Imainddin, Ber. 15, Regn. No. 2288 of 1954-55, Krishoath College. 
2. Chittaranjan Ray, Kri. 60, Regn. No. 16313 of 1952-53, Vidyasagar College, Cal- 


3. Gayatri Sarkar, Mal. F. 8, Regn. No. 8026 of 1951-52, Maldə Coilege, 
4. Bm. Sabita Sarkar, Mal.. F. 9, Regn. No. 9549 of 1953-51, Malda College. 


It. The Exemination for 1957 of the following candidates is cancelled: ~ 


1. Sankarprasad Datta, Cal. 2203, Regn. N>. 17122 of 1952-53, Asutosh College. 
2. Kamalkanti Gupta, Cal, 2235, Regn. No. 12051 of 1953 54. Bangabasi College. 
3, Saktipada Chakrabarti, Cal. 2168, Regn No. 6943 of 1984-55, Maharaja M. C. 


g , 
4. Jibankrishna Chakrabarti, Cal. 2469, Regn. No, 14664 of 195t-55, Maharaja M, G. 
e l 


b. Pritindranath Ghosh, Cal. Ext. 787, Regn. No. 19341 of 1950-51. 
6. Narayandas Konar, Bur..85, Regn. No. 11837 of 1952 53, Burdwan Raj College, 
7. Chittaranjan Sarkar, Bar. Ext. 21, Regn. No 5176 of 1946-47. 


IYI. The Examination for 1957 of the following. candidates is cancelled and they are 
debarred from appearing at any examination ofthis University in 1958 :— 


1. Subrata Sarkar, Cal. Ext. 784, Regn. Nu. 18226 of 1951-52 
2 Sitendu Bhattacharyya. Ber. 39, Regn. No. 2108 of 1954-55, Krishnath College, 
3. Kelyankumar Lahiri, Kri. 8, Regn. No. 16291 of 1952-53, Krishnagar College. 


~ 


: B.8e. CASES 
T. The Examinátion for 1957 of the following candidates is cancelled :— 


1, Chandranath Basu, Cal. 1194, Regn. No. 7122 of 1953-54. Bangabasi College. 
9, Samirranjan Das, Cal. 1263, Regn. No. 6451 of 1952-53, Bangabaei College. 
és 8. Arunkumar Bagchi, Cal. 1839, Regn. No. 19653 of 1952-53, Scottish Church 
ollege, 
s . Gautam De, Ber. 144, Regn. No, 9075 of 1953-54, Krishnath College. 
3. Amiyakumar Ghosh, Bur. 109, Regn. No, 15639 of 1951-52, Burdwan Raj Col- 
lege. | | 


lege, 


Sunilkrishna Kundu, Gob. 40, Regn. No 6173 of 1949-50, Gohardanga Hindu 
Colle 


4 

5 

6. Tarapada Chakrabarti, Bur. 118, Regn, No. 2403 of 1952-58, Burdwan Rai Col- 
7 

g | 

8. Narayanchandra Pal, Kri. 62, Regu. No. 5301 of 1951-55 Santipur College. 

9, Mandares Mitra, Roll Birb. No. 59, Regn. No. 15070 of 1954-55, Suri Vidyasagar 
College, | : 


JI. The Examination for 1957 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are 
debarred from appearing at any examination of this University in 1958 :— 


1. Debeskumar Ghosh, Cal 1288, Regn. No. 12356 of 1951-52, Bangabasi College. 

2. Mahesh Swarup Saxena, Cal. 1973, Regn. No. 8181 of 1952-53, St. Paul’s Cathe. 
dral College. 
aaa 8. Rajbhuban Mitra, Cal. 1986, Regn. No, 10748 of 1951-52, St. Paul’s Cathedral 
ollege, . 

4. Amarendra Prasad, Cal. 2425, Regn. No. 10075 of 1953-54 Asutosh College. 

§, -Pradyotkumar Mukheriec, Ber. 80, Regn. No. 2127 of J252-58, Krishnath College, 

6, Sadhankumar Ray, Ber 91, Regn No. 18774 of 1951-55, Krishnath College. 

vs Sunilkumar Das, Bur, 121, Regn, No. 1315 of 1953-64 Burdwan Raj College. 
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IL, The Examination for 1957 of the following candidate is cancelled and he is 
dsbarred from appearing at any examination of this University in 1958 and 1959 :— 


" 1, Chowdhury, Tajal Islam, Bur. 116, Regn. No. 15758 of 1051-52, Burdwan Raj 
ollege., ` 


The candidate/s who appeared from your College may kindiy ba informed of the deci: 
sion/s in respect of him/them expeditiously, 
7 $ 
Your's faithfully, 
N. G. ROY, 


~ Controller of Examinations. 


CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
No. Rte/RA/Int./57/ 


. The following orders have been pasgë8 with regard to the R.A. cases arising out of the 
I å. and T.Se, Examinations, 1957 :— P 


I.A, CASES 


(I) The following candidates are exonerated from the charge of breach of disoi- 
pline :— 


1, Usha Sawhney; Cal. F. 414, Regn. No, 4511 of 1955-56. City College. 
2, Shanta Arora. Cal. F. 415, Regn. No, 702 of 1954-65 City College. 
3, Chandramohan Sabui, Chander. 4, Regn, No. 6829 of 1955-56, Chandernagore 
College. | e i 
4, Buddhadeb Set, Chander, 6, Regn. No. 6816 of 1955.56, {Chandernagore College. 


(II) The Exa mination for 1957 of the following candidates is cancelled :— 


1, Gopaichandra Saha, Cal. 412, Regn. No. 176 of 1956-57, City College. 
2, Chittaranjan Ghosh, Cal, 449. Regn. No. 10830 of 1955-56, City College. 
3. Asitbaran Baral, Cal. 692, Regn. No. 16906 of 1955-56, City College. 
4, Jurancbandra Majumdar, Cal. 867, Regn. No. 28813 of 1954-55, City College. 
5, Pranabendranath Bhaduri, Cal. 1097, Regn. No. 20468 of 1955-56, Vidyasagar 
College. I P 
5. Sekharnath Raychaudhuri, Cal. 2187, Regn, No 25661 of 1954-55, Vidyasagar 
College. . 
7. Somendranarayan Majumdar, Cal. 4792, Regn, No, 2976 . of 1955.56, City College. 
8. Keeabchandra Das, Cal. Ext. 974, Regn. No. 20149 of 1954-55. 
9. Sobhendranath Bandyopadhyay, Cal, Ext. 1287, Regn. No. 16885 of 1955-56. 
10. Banamali Mandal, Cal. Ext. 2110, Regn, No. 6182 of 1948-49. 
11. Ritendranath Bandyopadhyay, Barrack, No. 8, Regn. No. 15458 of 1954-55 Raetra- 
guru Surendranath College. | f | 
12. Samirkumar Ray Belur, 1 Regn. No. 5115 of[1955-56 Ramkrishna Mission Vidya- 
mandira, ` f ⁄: f 
18, Rajat Chakrabarti, Belur. 5, Regn. No. 5054 of 1955-56 Ramkrishna Mission 
Vidyamandira. : 
14, Sunilkumar Sinheray, Belur. 15 Regn. No. 5131 of 1956-55 Ramkrishna Mission 
Vidyamandira. l | 
15, Saumendrenath Majumdar, Birb. 62 Regn. No- 28835 of 1965-56 Suri Vidyasagar 
College. 


16. Manoranjen Mukhopadhyay, Bur. Ext. 40 Regn. No. 2176 of 1946-47, 

17. Debasis Bagchi. Kri. 86 Regn No. 9839 ; of 1955-66 Krishnagar College. 

18. Jaladhar Sahu, Mahi. 2 Regn. Not 16170 of 1955-56 Mahisadal Raj College, 

19. Saktiranjan Bhattacharyya, Mabi. B%t. 15 Regn. No. 9599 of 1954-55, 

90. Taritkumar Bandyopadhyay, Naba 118 Regn. No. 5144 of 1955-56 Nabadwip 
Vidyasagar College. | | 

21. Dilipkumar Sinharay, Nai. 867 Regn. No. 19725.of 1955-56 Rishi Bankimehandra 
College. $ | | l 
93. Chittaranjan Haldar Nai. 368 Regn. No. 12516 of 1955-56 Rishi Bankimchandra 
College. oe f | : 
E . Nanigopal Ankur, Nai. Ext, 65 Regn. No, 10548 of 1956-57, 
94. Sibchandra Mandal, Ram N. 3 Regn. No 11151 of 1950-81. 
95. Nandalal Ghosh, Uttar. 132 Regn. No. 18295 of 1935-53 Raja Pearymohen Col 


` 


ive 


lege. 
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1I, The Examination for ‘1957 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are 
debarred from appearing at any University Examination in 1958 :— 


1. -Nikhilkumar Raychaudhuri, Cal, 615 Regn. No, 1112 of 1958-86 City College. 
9, GSaritkanti Ray, Cal. 1409 Bangabasi College 
8, Dilipkumar Bandyopadhyay, Cal, 1548 Regn, No. 6575 of 1954-55 Seth Anandaram 
Jaipuria College. 
4, Bimalchandra Mandal, Cal. 2033 Regn. No, 18543 of 1955-46 Vidyasagar College. 
5. Haridas Saharay, Cal. 2036 Regn. No. 13768 of 1955-56 Vidyasagar College. 
6. Rabindranath Kanjilal Cal. 2802 Regn. No. ,7922 of 1955-56 Charuchandra Col- 
lege. 
a 7, Nanigopal Datta Cal. 9683 Regn. No. 1907 of 1956-57 Asutosh College. 
8. Adityakumar Ghosh, Cal. 2603 Regn. No. 1981 of 1956-57 Asutosh College. 
9. Jagadishchandra “Ray. Cail, 3859 Regn. No, 16510 of 1953-54 Surendranath College. 
10. Sarojkanti Bandyopadhyay, Cal. 5170 Rega. No. 24420 of 1954.85 City College. 
ll. Susilkamar Mukhopadhyay, Cal. 5230 Regn. No. 20294 of 1954-55 City College. 
12. Upendranath Sen, Cal.: 5870 Regn. No. 21961 of 1958-56 City College. 
‘19, Kedar Sharma, Cal. 6060 Regn. No. 16066 of 1955-56 City College. 
14. Usha Agarwal Cal. F. as Regn. No, 17805 of 1955-56 Seth Soorajmoull Jelan Girls’ 


EN Bhattacharyya Cal, N. 59 Regn. No, 4892 of . 1953-54 Non-Collegiate 
Student. 
16. Hiranmay Bandyopadhyay Asan. 88 Regn. No. 2868 of 1956-57 Asansol Collega, 
17, Birendrakishore Talukdar Belur. Ext. No, 46 Regn. No, 218509 of 1956-57 Non- 
Collegiate Student. 
18. Santoshkumar ee Bang. No 105 Regn. No. 22996 of 1955-66 Dinabandhu 
Mahavidyalaya 
19. Anilkurnar Ghosh Basis. No. 85 Reza. No. 92488 of 1955-66 Rasirhat College 
20. Biswavit Chattopadbyay Belur. 3 Regn. No. 5056 of 1955-66 Ramkrishna Mission 
Vidyamandira. 
91, Sujitkumar Pekrasi Belúr, 6 Regn, No, 5110 of 1955-36 Ramkrishna Mission 
Vidyamandira, 
92, Kanakendu Majumdas, Roll No. Belur. 19 Regn. No, 5098 of 1955-56 Rake ahke 
Mission Vidyamandira. 
23, Dilipkumar Chaki, Ber. 65 Krishnath College. 
94. Md. Litquat Ali, Ber.176 Regn, No. 15572 of 1956-57 Krishnath College. 
25. Tarapada Swarnakar. ‘Bar. N. 6 Regn. No. 15645 of 1956-57 Krishnath College. 
26. Mob:tmohan Chatte padbyay, Birb, 49 Regn, No. 28798 of 1955-55 Suri Vidy:sagar 


. Rajat Chakrabarti, Birb. 57 Regn. No. 28785 of 1955-56 Suri Vidyasag wx College. 

28. Gurupada Sen, Birb. Ext. 23. 

99. Paritosh Baral, Bur. 92 Rega. No. 15721 of 1955 56 Bardwan Raj College. 

30. Subalchandra Ray. But. 126 Regn. No. 15901 of 1955-56 Burdwan Raj College. 
31. Rammohan Hati, Buri 17t Regn. No, 25006 of.1954-55 Bardwan Raj College. 

32, Sibasankar Ray, Bur. Ext. 71 R2ga, No. 10159 of 1989-40. 

38. Sk. Motihar Rahaman, Bur, Ext. 74 Regn. No. 5263 of-1950-51. 

34, Srikantakumar Saha, Cont. 30 Regn. No. 11805 of 1954-55 Contai P, K. College. 
85. Sunilbhushan Dattaray, Gob, 44 Regn. No, 8314 of 1956-57 Hindu College. 

36. Dilipkumar Sarkar, Jal. 7 Regn. No. 21393 of 1954-55 A. C. College, Jalpaiguri. 
87. Dibyendu Sarkar. Jal: 23 Regn. No. 96454 of 1955-56 A. G. College, Jalpaiguri. 
- 88. Haripe ‘a Sen, Jal. 47 Regn. "No. 26487 of 1955-56 A. O. College, Jalpaiguri. 

39. Sibuprasad Biswas, Jal 62 Regn. No. 26293 of 1955- BA A. Q. College, J alpaiguri. 
40. Kamalkumar Earkar, Jal. 87 Regn. No. 26455 of 1955-56 A. G. College, Jalpaiguri 
41, Sisirkumar Saha, Jali 143 Regn. No. 12500 of 1954-55 A. C. College, “Jalpaiguri, 
49, Jayral Abdin Kalna. 5 Regn. No 14848 of 1956-57 Kalna College. 

43 Sukantikumar Ray. Kat. 52 Regn. No. 15078 of 1956-57 Katiwa College. 

44 Debkanti Das, Mahi. 64 Regn. No. 11566 of 1955-56 Mahisadal Raj College. 

45, Bbupendranath Sahu; Mehi. Ext, 57 Regn. No. 9728 of 1954.55, 

46. Amevrendraneth Mandal, Mal, 28 Regn. No. 17990 of 1958-56 Malda College. 

47. Ma, Abdus Salam, Mal. 37 Regħ. No. 17917 of 1954-55. Malda College. 

48. Md. Samsul Islam. Mal, 42 Regn. No. 18008 of 1955-56 Malda College. 

49. Sureschandra Kundu,| Mal. Ext. 12 Kegn. No. 17900 of 1954-55. 

‘50. Biiaykumar Seb, Mel: Ext. 18. 

51. Pasupati Samanta, Mid. N. 2 Regn. No. 18808 of 1950-51. 

52. Sibaprasad Nath, Naba. 114 Regn. No, 5259 of 1955-56 Nabadwip Vidyasagar 


Bibhitibhushan Biswas, Nai. 31 Regn. No. 12289 of 1955-56 Rishi Bankimohandra 


. Amarkumar Chakrabarti, Nai. 45 Rishi Bankimchafidra College. 
55. Chittaranjan Baksi, Nai. 79 Regn. No. 474 of 1956-57 Rishi Bankimehandra College. 
56. Ramkrishna Das, Nal. 92 Regn. No. 18956 of 1956-57 Rishi Benkimchandra 
ee | 


l 
l 


67. 
College. 
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Sureschandra De, Nai, 102 Regn. No. 628 of 1956-57 Rishi Bankimchandra College. 
Susantakumar Pal, Nai. 146 Regn No. 748 of 1956-57 Rishi Bankimehandra 
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Gopalchandra Saha, Nai, 240 Regn. No. 23132 of 1956-57 Rishi Bankimchandra 
Ajitkumar Ghosh, Nai, 301 Regn. No. 28112 of 1956-57 Rishi Bankimchandra 
Aseshranjan Ray, Nai. 312 Regn. No 23130 of 1956-57 Rishi Bankimehandra 


Dilipnarayan Sur, Nai. Ext. 36 Regn. No. 11914 of 1956-57. 

Jagadischandra Ray, Nai. Ext. 94 Regn. No. 18686 of 1956-57. 

Surendrakumar Biswas, Santi. N. 2 Regn. No. 9873 of 1955 56. 

Bimalkumar Saha, Santi. N. 3 Regn. No. 8225 of 1955-56 Santipur College. 
Radhasyam Pal, Ser. 58 Regn. No. 3546 of 1954-55 Serampore College. 
Nepalchandra Barman, Uttar. 5 Regn. No, 784 of 1955.56 Raia Peary Mohan 


(TV) The Examination for 1957 of the following candidate is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at any University Examination in 1958 and 1959 :— 


Arupkumar Pal, Nai. 891 Regn. No. 735 of 1956-57 Rishi Bankimchandra College. 


(I) 

1. 

2. 

College. 
8. 

College, 
4. 
College. 
5. 
College. 
6. 


7. 
College. 
8. 


I.8Se, CASES 


The following candidates are exonerated from the charge of breach of discipline :— 


Hiranmay Sengupta, Cal. 2467 Regn. No. 2699 of 1955-56 Central Calcutta College. 
Dipakkumar Sengupta, Cal. 2468 Regn. No. 2752 of 1955-56 Central Caleutta 


Prakasananda Mukhopadhyay Cal. 2484 Regn. No, 2723 of 1955-56 Central Calcutta 
Dilipkumar Mukhopadhyay, Cal. 2486 Regn. No. 2718 of 1955-56 Central Caleutta 
Debdas Mukhopadhyay Cal. 2488 Regn. No. 2722 of 1955-56 Central Calentta 


Parijat Sengupta Cal. 2489 Regn. No. 2754 of 1955-56 Central Calentta College. 
Ranendranarayan, Sen Cal. 2490 Regn. No. 2750 of 1956-57 Central Calcutta 


Anilkumar Mukhopadhyay Kalna. 46 Regn. No. 15544 of 1955-56 Kalna College. 


(II) The Examination for 1957 of the following candidates is cancelled — 


OP OT GO t= 


College. 
f: 
College. 
8. 
College. 


Biswajit Chakrabarti Cal. 1286 Regn. No. 15698 of 1954-55 Bangabasi College. 
Kalisankar Das Cal. 2828 Regn. No. 23934 of 1955-56 City College, l 
Gopalchandra Das Cal. 3086 Regn No. 15859 of 1954-55 Bangabasi College. 
Krishnadas Ghoshal Cal. 8094 Regn. No. 16163 of 1954 55 Bargabasi College.’ 
Rabikamal Pal Cal. 359% Regn. No. 18625 of 1955-56 Vidyasagar College. 
Manishkumar Nag Cal. 4082 Regn No. 17696 of 1956-57 R. G. Kar, Medical 


Basupati Mukhopadhyay Cal. 4280 Regn. No. 20594 of 1953-54 Charuchandra 
Bhupalchandra Acharyya Cal. 4782 Regn. No 18551 of 1955-56 Surendranath 


Ramnarayan Murarka Cal, 5419 Regn. No. 21184 of 1954-55 Surendranath College. 
Nepalchandra Das Cal. 5721 Regn. No. 17076 of 1963.51 Surendranath College. 
Aruvkumar Basa Cal. 613! Regn. No 2642 of 1956-57 Asutosh College. 
Harisankar Saha Cal. 7877 Regn. No. 4024 of 1958-54 Vijaygarh Jyotish, Ray 


Manoranjan Basu Cal. 7486 Regn. No, 4518 of 1955-56 Vijaygarh Jyotish Ray 


Mrinelkanti Gangopadhyay Cal. N, 181 Regn. No. 5681 of 1954-55 City College, 
Sunilkumar Datta Balur. 39 Balurghat College. 
Bijaykumar Karmakar Bank. 145 Regn. No. 27555 of {954-55 Bankura Sammilani 


Somendrachandra Sanyal Ber. 207 Regn. No. 8238 of 1955-56 Krishnath College.. 
Jaykumar Biswas Ber, 211 Regn. No. 7993 of 1955-56 Krishnath College, 
Santikumar Mukhopadhyay Birb, 54 Rego. No. 17799 of 1955-56 Suri Vidyasagar 


Sannyasicharan Mandal Bur. 249 Regn. No. 25171 of 1954-55 Burdwan Raj College. 
Priyatosh Talukdar Coo. 94 Regn. No. 18148 of 1955-56 Victoria College. j 


9] 


vidyalaya. 
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Debkumar Bandyopadhyay Gob. 102 Regn. No. 5470 of 1953-54 Hindu College. 
Srinivasan A. 8; Mudalisr Kharg. 94 Regn No. 17039 of 1956-57 Khargrur College. 
Amulyakumar Biswas Kri 7 Rego. No. 14983 of 1955-56 Krishnagar College. 
Uddhabchendra Pradhan Mid. 129 Regn. No. 4557 of 1956-57 Midnaporre College. 
Nisitkumar Saha Nai. 66 Regn. No 18971 of 195€-57 Rishi Bankimchandra College. 
Jatindranath Dhar Nai. N. 1 Regn. No. 5828 of 1947-48. 

Achyutananda Ghosh Rang. 68 Regn. No. 5772 of 1955-56 Ranaghat College. 
Bibhutibhushan Ghosh Santi. 52 Regu. No. 27317 of 1955-56 Santipur Collego. 
Nisithkumer Ray Syam. 13 Regn. No. 15645 of 1985-56 S8amsundar College. 
Satyaranjan Khatua, Tam. 45 Regn. No 17165-of 1954-55 Tamralipta Maha- 


The Examination for 1957 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are debarred 
from appearing at any University Examination in 1958 :— 


26. 
College: 


41. 
Colle ge, 


Colleges 


Tapaschandra Sengupta Cal. 5 Regn. No. 16776 of 1954-55 Bangabasi College, 
Praphullakumar Gupta Cal. 88 Regn. No. 16201 of 1954-55 Bangabas} College. 
Sudhirchandra Karmakar Cal. 606 Regn. Ne. 16790 of 1956-57 Bangabasi College. 
Jyotishcbandra Saha Cal 1848 Regn. No*24118 of 1955-56 Bangabasi College. 
Jayantakumar Basu Cal. 2858 City College. 
Prabhatkumar As Cal. 3265 Regn, No. 18150 of 1955-56 Vidyasagar College: 
Buddhadeb Adhya Cal. 3864 Rega. No. 17481 of 1254-55 Vidyasagar College.” 


. Ramaprasad Raychaudhuri Cal. 4168 Regn. No. 6272 of 1955-56 Charuchandra | 


Saurendrakumar Chakrabarti Cal. 4199. Regn. No. 7885 of 1955-56 Charuchandra 
Sadhankriehna Gangopadhyay Cal. 5044 Regn. No. 18998 of 1955-56 Surendranath 
Debkumar Mukhopadhyay, IT Cal. 5293 Regn No. 19201 of 1955-56 Surendranath 


Sureschandra Khan Cal. 5895 Regn. No. 19120 of 1955-56 Surendranath College. 
Indubbushan Mandal Cal. 5410 Regn. No, 21095 of 1954-55 Surendranath Colleges. 
Pulin Nandi Cal, 5192 Regn No, 19304 of 1955-56 Surendiarath College. ` 
Saradindukumar Pramanik Cal. 5611 Regn. No. 19347 of 1955-56 Surendranath 


Abdul Hannan Siddiqui Cal. 5702 Regn. No. 21478 of 1964-55 Surendranath 


Satischandra Das Cal, 5921 Mabaraja M. G. College... a 

Bisweswar Ray Cal. 5934 ‘Regn. No. 26188 of 195!.55 Maharaja M. C. College. ` 
Mrigankasekhar Maiti Cal. 5994 Regn. No. 21271 of 1953-54 Vidyasagar College. 
Asokknmar Balo Cal. 6030 Dum Duin Matijhil College. | 

Subrata Ghosh Cal. 7894 Regn. No, 4561 of 1955-56 V:jaygarh Jyotish Ray College, 
Kartikchandra Saha Cal, 7487 Regn. No. 6714 of 1956-57 City College. 
Samareschandra Datta Cal. 7695 Regn. No. 7649 of 1954-55 Vidyasagar College. 


` Md. Khouda Boksh Sardat Cal. 7781 Regn. No. 7263 cf 1955-56 Vidyasagar College. 


Sudareanchandra Kayal Cal. 7813 Regn. No. 9342 of 1951-52 Vidyasagar College. 
Srikanta Bhattacharyya Cal. N. 283 Regn. No, 20569 of 1954-55 Surendranath 


Ganesh Chandra Jha Cal. N. 370 Regn, No. 12578 of 1950-51 

Tulsidas Misra Cal. N 376 Regn. No. 28678 cf 1955-56, | 
Sudhanaumoban Das Asan. 10 Regn. No. 1458 of 1953-54 Asansol College. 
Amalkumar Sengupta Asan. 81 Regn. No. 1715 of 1956-57 Acanaol College. 
Monojmohan Das Asan. 134 Regn. No. 24788 of 1954-55 Asansol College. : 
Syamapada Ghosh Asan. 160 Asansol College. : 

Narayan Ghoshal Ber. 37 Regn. No. 15519 of 1956-57 Krishnath College. 
Sunilkumar Chaudhuri Ber. 185 Regn. No. 8087 of 1955-56 Krishnath College, 
Nirmalchandra Mukhopadhyay Birb. 56 Regn, No. 4784 of 1956-57 Suri Vidyasagar 


Sunirmal Sengupta Bishnu. 30 Ramananda College. 

Sunilkumar Chakrabarti Bur. 208 Regn, No. 25121 of 1954-55 Burdwan Raj College. 
Sukeschandra Sen Bur. 277 Regn. No. 25219 of 1954-55 Burdwan Raj College. 
Samarendra Sinharay Bur. 282 Regn. No. 25293 of 1954-55 Burdwan Raj College. 
Sunilkumar Sarkar Bur. 296 Regn. No. 25216 of 1954-55 Burdwan Raj College. . ` 
Muhammad Badrul Alam Bur. 237 Regn. No. 7191 of 1954-55 Burdwan Raj 


Maheswar Sain Bur. 820 Regn. No. 15827 of 1958-54 Burdwan Raj College. ` 


Kalyankumar Samaddar Coo. 91, Regn. No. 13189 of 1955-56 Victoria College, 
Nirmalkumar De Jal. 12 Regn. No. 17088 of 1984-55 Ananda Chandra, College: 
Kalyankumar Sikdar Jal. 69 Regn No. 10458 of 1964955 Ananda Chandra College. _ 
Narendranath Chattopadbyay Kharg. 53 Regn. No, 12829 of 1954-55 Kharagpur 
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fF 


Phanibha-ban Saha Mal. 72 Regn. No 17411 ot 1454-55 Malia CG ilege. 
Asiskumar Maiti Mid. 4 Regn No. 1911 of 19 G7 Midnapure College, 

Jaepanpa h Prasad Buakat Mid 41 R-n No 2:127 cf 1953-54 Micnapore College, 
Sachindrana h Ba:ti Mii. 64 Regn No. 1246 of 1 58.57 Midnapors Colleze. 

Ar andamehan. Basn Mid. 79 Regn, No. 1237 vf 1956.57 Milsapore Coilege. 
Bipinbibari Maji Mid. 121 Rego. Ne. 23916 of 1951-35 Midnapore Coilege. 

Nirmal Chakrabarti Nai. 17 Regn. No. 516 of 1956-57 Rishi Bankimchandra 


Subodhchandra Gaien Nai. 48 Regn. No. 12512 of 1955-56 Rishi Biwnkimchandra 
Balaram Mukhopadbyay Nai. 49 Regn. No. 18u67 of 195'-57 Rishi Bankimchandra 
Chittdsaijan Sarkhel Nai. 96 Regu. No. 12780 cf 1955-56 Rishi Bankimchandra 


Karuramsy Ray Nai. 132 Regn. No. 759 of 1956-87 Rishi Bankimchandra College. 
Kumudbiharl Sarkar Nai. 148 Regn. No. 129985 of 1956-57 Rishi Bankimchandra 


Parlati:ankar Chattopadhyay Ram, 23 Rampurhat Cotlége. ° 
Kamalpada Biswas Rana. 61 Regn. No. 5760 cf 1955-56 Ranagbat College. 


61. Nitaipada Biswas Rena 79 Regn. No. 23215 of 1951-57 Ranaykat College. 
62, Snbritkumar Das Santi, 68 Regn. Ne. 27304 of 1955-56 cf Santipore College. 
63. Sasankasekhar Debray Santi. 7L Regr. No. 27818 of 1955-56 Santipore College. 
64. Lakshmanchaidra Santra Ser. 70 Regn No. 9186 of 1955-56 Scramporé College. 
65. Santoshkumar Niyogi Sili. 38 Regn. No. 6257 of 1958-54 Siliguri College. 
an 66. Bamandas Chattopadhyay Syam. 8 Regn. No. 15601 of 1955-56 Syamsundar 
lege. 
67; Subeschandra Som Uttar. 20 Regn. No. 804 -f 1955-56 Raja Peary Mohan College. 
68. Ajitkumar De Uttar. 54 Regn. No. 18275 of 1955-56 Ra'a Peary Mohan College. 
69. Biswanath Chattopadhyay Uttar. 180 Regn. No. 11856 of 1955-56 Raja Peary 
Mohan College. l ; - 
(IV) The Examination for 1957 of the following candidates is cancelled and they are 


debarred from appearing at any University Examiration in 1958 and 1959 ;—- 


1, 
9. 
8. 


M. O. Coll 


4. 
5. 


Jaranta Dasgupta Cal. 7176 Regn. No. 18057 ef 1958-54 Bangabasi College. 
Jagannath Mishra Cal. 7827 Regn. No. 8924 of 1:53-54 Vidyasagar College. 
Nirmalchandra Bandyopadhyay Cal. N, 357 Regn. No, 18456 of 1954-55 Maharaja 
ege. 

Nandadulal Dan Ram. 24 Regn. No. 7081 of 1955-56 Rampurhet College. 
Prabhakar Misra Cal. 8527 Vidyasagar College. .` 


_ The candida‘es who appeared from your College may kindly be informed of the decisions 
in respect of them expeditiously. 


N.C: ROY 
Controller of Examinations, 


- OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF SECONDARY EDUCATION, ORISSA 


Notification No. C-307 
Dated Cuttack, the 26th May, 1957 


In accordance with Regulation 14 of Chapter X cf the Regulations of the Board 
the following candidates who tock recourse to unfair means at the Annual High Schcol 
Certificate Examination o£ 1957 are penalised as noted against each. 


Roll Ne. 
4754 


Name. ° Institution, Penalties imposed. 
Sri Janardan Padhi, Son of Sri B. N. High School, Results for 1957 Annual 
Gananath Padhi, Anandapur, Anandapur. High School - Certificate 
P.O. Anandapur, Dist. Examinalion is cancelled 
Keenjbar, l and he is debarred from 


appearing at any exami- 
nation of the Board prior 
to tbe -Annual High. 
School Cartificate Axami- 
nation of 1959. 
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Sri Suresh Chandra Mohanty, M.K.C. High 
Son of Sri Gobinda Chandra School, Baripa la. 
Mohanty, Vill. Pratappur, P.O. 

Badasaki, Diat. Mayurbhanj. 


Result for 1957 Annual 
High School Certi- 
ficate Examination is 
cancelled and he is 
deberred from appearing 
at any examination of 
the Board prior to the 
Supplementary High 
hool Certificate Exami- 
nation of 1958. 


8. SAHU, 
Secretary. 
UTKAL UNIVERSITY 


Notification No. EC. /308 
Dated Cuttack, the 27th°May, 1957 


In accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates 


who took recourse to unfair means at the Intermediate Examination in Agriculture held in 
the month of April, 1957, are penalised as noted against each. 


Intermediate in Agriculture 


‘æ 


Roll No. Name. 


| Tnstitnution. 


Utkal Krushi 


Penalties Imposed. 


14 Sri Shibaram Misra, S/o Result for 1957 Annual Examina- 


Sri Udayansth Misra, -Mahavidyalaya, 


P.O. Sonopur Raj, Dt. Bhubaneswar. ` 
Bolangir. 


tion is cancelled and heis debar- 
red from appearing at any of the 
Examinations prior to the Supple- 


mentary Examination of 1958. 


Result for 1957 Annual Examinas 
tion is caneelled and be is 
debarred from appearing at any 
of the examinations prior to the 


28 Sri Sachindransth Utkal Krushi 
- Mohanty, S/o Sri Sadhu Mahavidyalaya, 
Charan Mohanty, At & Bhubaneswar. 
P.O. Bangripasi, Dist. 


Mayurbhanj. Annual Examination of 1958, 

34 Sri Purusottam Rout, Utkal Krushi Result for 1957 Annual Examina- 
S/o Tate Udayanath: Mahavidyslaya, tion is cancelled and he is . 
Rout, C/o Sri Maguni Bhubaneswar. debarred from appearing at any 
Rout, Canal Division, of the examinations prior to the 
P.O. Maneswar, Vis. “ 


Annual Examination of 1958, 
Banatan Pali, Dt. 


Sambalpur. 


University Office, Cuttack, 


Tilegible, 
The 27th May, 1957, 


Assistant Registrar. 


UTKAL UNIVERSITY 
Notification No. EC./259 
Dated Cuttack, the 17th May, 1957 


Tn accordance with Standing Order No. 28 of the Syndicate the following candidates 


who took recourse to unfair means at the Annual Intermediate and Degree Examinations 
of 1957 are penalised as noted against each. ° 


Intermediate in Arts 


Roll No. Name. TIñstitution. Penalties Imposed. 
. 782 SriJaminikenta Patnaik, S/o Christ, College. Result for 1987 Annual Exami- 
Sri Prabhu Charan Patnaik, Cuttack. nation is cancelled and he is 


Vill. Bagalpur, Dt. Cuttack. debarred from appearing at 


any Sf the examinations prior 
to the Supplementary examina- 
tion of 1958, 


1678 


1744 


1912 


2097 


60 


410 


Sri Trinath Prasad Misro, S/o 


NOTIFICATIONS 


Intermediate in Science 


Sri Rathindranath Bose, §/o Khallikote 
Sri Rajagovind ‘Bose, Janana College, 


Hospital Road, Berhampur, Berhampur. 
Dt. Ganjam. ` 

e 
Sri Nityananda Satpathy, S/o Ravenshaw 
Sri Bidyadhar Satpathy, College, 
Garai Shasan, P.O. Rahama, Cuttack. 
Cuttack, 
Sri Ranadhir Kumar Basu- Stewart Science 
Mallik, S/o Sri Ramendranath College, 
Mallick, PO. Jajpur Dt. Cuttack 
Cuttack. I | 
Sri Jogeswar Behera, S/o Sri S8.K.C.G. 
Madhab Chandra Behera, C/o College 
Sri Raghunath Padhi, At P.O. Parlakimedi. 


Balangir, Dt. Balangir. 


Sri Pankaja Kumar Babu, C/o 
Mr. Banamali Babu, Jharua- 
para, Dt. Sambalpar, 


G.W. College, 
Sambalpur., 


` 
+ ~~ `. 


Gr. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Sri aribar Das, S/o Sri 
Hrusikesh Das, Vill. Bara- 
garia, P.O. R.K. Pure, Dt 
Balasore. 


Bhadzak. 


S.K.C G, 
Sri Meenaketan Misro, Grade College, 

I Oriya Pandit, B.H. Shool, Pa: lakimedi. 
P.O. Palasa, Dist. Sukakulam. 


, nation 


Bhadrak College, 


367 


- 


Result for 1957 Annual Exami- 
nation is cancelled and he js 
debarred from appearing at any 
of the examinations prior to the 
Supplementary examination 
of 1958. 

Result for 1957 Annonal Exami- 
nation is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at any 
of the examinations prior to the 
Annval Examination of 1958. 


“Result for 1957 Annual Exami- 
nation is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at any 
of the examinations prior to the 
Annual Examination of 1958. 
Result for 1-57 Anoual Exami- 
is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing st 
any of the examinations prior 
to the Supplementary exa- 
mination of 1958, 


Result for 1957 Annual Exami- 
nation is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at any 
of the examinations prior to the 
Supplementary examination of 
1958, 


Result for 1957 Annual Exami- 
nation is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at any 
of the examinations prior to the 
Supplementary Examination 
of 1958. 

Result for 1957 Annual Examj- 
nation is cancelled and he is 
debarred from appearing at any 
of the examinations prior to the 
Supplementary Examination 
of 1958. 


illegible, 
Assistant Registrar, 
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